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ie lnnipeatent yar Fs actor of Big Possibilities 


By recent deals of magnitude and importance, 
the Penn-Florida Lumber Co., with general offices 
in the Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
become not only an important factor in the lumber 
trade of the East but, by interlocking concerns, be- 
comes an important factor in many lines of activ- 
ity. The different lines are all more or less de 
pendent on each other and, while the 
range may be wide, the combinations 
are so cleverly made that all naturally 
weave themselves into a whole that has 
tremendous commercial potentialities. 

The Penn-Florida Lumber Co. was 
organized a few years ago by L. F. de 
Bordenave, one of the geniuses of the 
lumber trade, who was one of the lead- 
ing spirits of the Whiting Lumber Co. 
when it reached its zenith. He has al- 
ways specialized in railroad and indus- 
trial lumber and is well and favorably 
known to most of the buyers of this 
material east of the Mississippi River. 
He has always shown a wonderful apti- 
tude for organization and when the 
Penn-Florida Lumber Co. was formed 
he acquired the necessary capital to 
give full sway to his genius in that line. 
The Penn-Florida Lumber Co. is a sell- 
ing organization, and a property of 
23,000 aeres of virgin longleaf southern 
pine was secured in the name of the 
Flint Lumber Co. near Avon Park, Fla., 
which was to supply the nucleus of the 
lumber it was to sell. Associated with 
Mr. de Bordenave in his several ven 
tures are two of Philadelphia’s financial 
giants, George Flint and Harry Foster. 

George Flint is a large stockholder 
and director in the Manayunk National 
Bank, is president of the Atlas Ship- 
ping Corporation and has large inter- 
ests in many Philadelphia textile and 
allied industries. He is a man of great 
wealth and specializes in the bonds of 
public utilities and has large foreign 
interests, in connection with which he 
will visit Europe in June. He is head 
of the Flint Lumber Co. and largely in- 
terested in the Penn-Florida Lumber Co. and all of 
its subsidiaries, 

Harry Foster, of Firth & Foster, is in a great 
measure responsible for the success of that con- 
cern, which is the largest textile dyeing and finish- 
ing establishment in the United States, employing 
over 1,000 persons in its big plant, which covers 
over four acres in Philadelphia. He is also heavily 
interested in one of the big national packing houses, 
and is one of the principal stockholders in one of 
Philadelphia’s biggest cold storage plants, which 
might eventually be of importance in connection 
with the southern fruit business. He also has many 
foreign interests. He will go abroad at the same 
time that Mr. Flint goes. 





These men are all interested in the Flint Lumber 
Co., which has completed a band mill with a daily 
eapacity of 50,000 feet and is now shipping over 
its own railroad to the Atlantie Coast line. 

Recently the gentlemen mentioned have com 
pleted one of the biggest cash timber land transae- 


tions ever consummated in Florida, They bought 





L. F. DE BORDENAVE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ; 
General Manager of the Penn-Florida Lumber Co. 


50,000 acres of splendid virgin longleaf southern 
pine timber land, in fee simple, and paid cash for 
the entire property; the deal involved but a little 
under half a milljon dollars. This timber has 
never even been turpentined and is fine, straight 
and big—a fine example of the famous Florida 
quality of longleaf. The new property is in De 
Soto County, about forty miles from 
at one point joins the land of the Flint Lumber Co. 
The railroad runs along this property for twenty 
four miles at a distance of from one to three miles. 

This property is to be developed, from every pos- 
sible angle, to the highest degree. The first opera- 
tion will be turpentining. With the present high 
prices of turpentine and its by-products, and with 


r 


Tampa, and 


an increasing domestic demand, this operation 
would be profitable, but with a heavy foreign de- 
mand to fill the accumulated requirements of the 
last several years prices are expected to go to un- 
precedented heights, and this vast storehouse will 
be called on to give up its treasure in exchange 
for gold. The timber on this property grows open, 
and instead of underbrush a rich grass 
grows to above knee height among the 
trees. This also is to be capitalized. 
One at a time, sections of ten miles 
square are fenced in and cattle by the 
thousands are being grazed there at no 
expense. They feed themselves the year 


account of the mild and even tempera- 
ture need no housing at any time. With 
the present and prospective conditions 
in the meat and leather markets this 
branch of the business is expected to 
yield continuously large returns. 

This section of Florida is the heart 
of the citrus fruit activity that is mak- 
ing that State famous, and the demand 
for cut-over land is great. As the ground 
is cleared it is immediately sold at good 
prices. One of the possibilities of this 
versatile combination of gentlemen is 
that they may go into the citrus fruit 
business on a large seale. Properties 
immediately surrounding this are among 
the greatest and most profitable pro- 
ducers in the State. It is one of the 
few sections naturally loamy and rich, 
with no need of fertilizers for its pro- 
ductive stimulus for many years. 

Another link in the chain of industries 
is the Mutual Crate Co., of Avon Park, 
Fla. With the citrus fruit business in 
its infancy, Avon Park alone shipped 
1,500,000 crates this season, and its fu- 
ture timber supply became a problem. 
Fifty percent of the stock of the Mu- 
tual Crate Co. has been acquired by the 
owners of the Flint Lumber Co., and 
they have closed a contract to furnish 
lumber for a minimum of 1,500,000 
crates annually for the next five years. 
As it will take twenty years to clear all their prop- 
erty, the Mutual Crate Co. is assured of its supply 
of lumber, which is a source of satisfaction to the 
holders of the other half of the stock, which is 
owned by members of the Florida Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange; and the lumber concern is assured of 
the sale of a large part of its output without selling 
expense. The Mutual Crate Co. has a daily log 
capacity of 50,000 feet and has been taxed to meet 
the demand, which is still growing. When the 
original Flint Lumber Co. tract is all cut off the 
new 50,000 acres will be operated by the lumber 
company guaranteeing a supply for the Crate com- 
pany. 

(Concluded on Page 40) 
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This is the flooring we are manufacturing from the 
lumber we recently purchased from the U. S. Spruce 
Production *Corporation, which as you know was all 
rigidly inspected by Government inspectors, We 
found it admirably suited to high grade flooring and 
we are anxious that this flooring shall get into the 


Gen'l. Sales Office, Gasco Bldg. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


J. H. Baxter & Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Babeock Lbr. Co, 
Main Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Duncan Shingle & Lbr. Go. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Thor W. Sanborn, 
Kansas City, Mo 





When Building Gets Brisk 


is the time for shrewd, farseeing dealers to make friends. That 
time is now fast approaching and we cannot imagine any thing 
that will help a dealer add repeat customers better than our 


V. G. Fir Flooring 


we ‘Bete Oypensai) 


<+—————- REPRESENTATIVES—————> 


hands of dealers who appreciate the advantages of 
quality products to make permanent customers when 
trade is good. 

We can load cars straight or mixed as we are manu- 
facturing 4-4 and 5-4, 3’’ and 4’’ vertical or slash in 
all grades and can run 2%’' and 334" face if desired. 


Mills: 
RAYMOND, WASH. 


Wallace-Ballord Lbr. Co. 4. D. MgPenet and 
Minneapolis, Minn. m, T, 5 

sit Steger Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

J, E. Kirby, Indianapolis, Ind. 

0. O. Russell, Denver, Colo. 


Leslie J, Campbell, 
Omaha, Neb. 
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We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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MICHIGAN 
HARDWOOD 
LUMBER 


Write for Prices 


W.D.Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturer’s Association 
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WALL PAPER in place is, of course, a part of the 
finished building and a number of retailers are now 
handling it as a side line and report it a desirable 
one. 





In AMERICAN INDUSTRIES for April appears an 
interesting study of export associations organized 
under the Webb Act in which the lumber export as- 
sociations are held up prominently as models to 
pattern after. 


AUTOMOBILE trailers with an adjustable reach 
are now being manufactured for hauling logs, The 
idea is said to have originated from watching lum- 
berjacks help themselves to grub in the mess shanty. 


Durtna the war many sawmills ran on forced 
production, some of them continuously day and 
night, The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wonders how 
many of these mill operators doubled their depre- 
ciation charge in figuring their costs for this period. 


LUMBERMEN should remember that census taking 
will soon be with us and should prepare for it in the 
various lumber markets. Cincinnati has already 
arranged for team codperation in order to insure 
that the lumber census of that city shall be accu- 
rate and complete. 


THE COMMUNITY betterment idea so long cham- 
pioned by the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN has in a num- 
ber of instances arrived at the point of having a 
community home for itself. Adrian, Mich., has 
just acquired a community center building in the 
gift of a private mansion for the purpose. 





Apropos OF this discussion about adopting Eng- 
lish as the international language, that it is largely 
already so is indicated by the fact that the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN’S advertisement for the Goodyear 
Load Binders brings orders from Hawaii, Mexico, 
Spain, Belgium, Russia, Palestine, Turkey and 
India. 


ARCHITECTS in general have not paid so much 
attention in the past as was desirable to the prob- 
lems of artistic economical construction of modest 
sized dwellings. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects has now appointed a committee to get up a 
house plan book of stock plans. When this is 
actually produced the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
be glad to add it to its list of publications and 
will guarantee a large sale for it among retail 
lumbermen. 


THERE has been considerable discussion recently, 
fostered initially by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, as to whether lumber should 
be priced by the thousand feet or by the piece. 
Aunt Jack’s piquant observations in this issue are 
not merely amusing but enlightening also, and the 
copy editor headed the article ‘‘By the Stick or 
by the Car.’’ The prices quoted in this instance, 
however, are by the job, thus indicating that there 
are several ways to quote a lumber price and some 


of them obviously better than others. 


American Forest Products 


Institute Has Useful Fields 


The recent general conference in Chicago adopted 
a resolution favoring organization into a permanent 
institute which would represent all of the various 
fields of lumber and other forest products and the 
more closely allied secondary products derived 
from them. The organization has not progressed 
farther than the initial resolution, but the further 
steps of creating an organization committee and 
the drafting of a form of organization by such 
a committee will probably be taken in the imme- 
diate future. It is quite likely that these steps 
will have been accomplished before the midsummer 
vacation season, 

The useful purposes to be served by such an 
organization largely suggest themselves. Such an 
institute could serve as a clearing house of infor- 
mation and communication between all the other 
associations. It might well be a league of asso- 
ciations modeled much after the famous League of 
Nations. None of the present organizations would 
yield its sovereignty. The institute would be their 
servant rather than their master. It obviously can 
be more useful if it enlists the active support of 
all these associations for a limited program of 
activity to begin with than if it starts out with 
an ambitious and expensive effort to do everything 
that might be conceived to be in its scope with the 
support of only a limited proportion of the organ- 
izations within its field. It should begin by being 
as broadly representative as possible, broadening 
its usefulness with natural development. 

To give the institute an office and a secretary is 
not a matter of much expense and, indeed, would 
require a ridiculously small expenditure by each 
of the thousands of individuals interested in the 
promotion of lumber and forest products. If, 
however, individual support and membership be 
attempted the task of reaching and enlisting such 
support and keeping in individual communication 
with such a large list of members would in itself 
involve much postage and effort. A newspaper 
paragrapher remarked that the only purpose of an 
alumni society appears to be to collect $2 a year 
from its members and that inasmuch as only 10 
percent of its members respond the funds resulting 
are just sufficient to send out the next year’s no- 
tices for dues. We, of course, do not want a na- 
tional institute in our industry organized in that 
way. It will be much better to make it primarily 
a delegate body from existing associations, using 
their machinery for reaching their individual mem- 
bers. There is, of course, no reason why the form 


of membership should not also provide for those 
branches of the trade which are not at present 
fully organized into associations. In such cases 
direct active individual membership could be 
offered. 

The advantages of codperation are more evident 
to the business world in general at this time than 
they were before the war. It is a fitting time to 
organize a national forest products institute and 
to lay the foundation for its progressively increas- 
ing activities. If the plan suggested at the confer- 
ence for raising a national promotion fund by 
popular subscription is to be actively carried out 
the institute would afford the proper administrative 
machinery representative of the entire industry. 

The lumber industry should be considering this 
matter and be prepared to offer its suggestions for 
the organization and codperation of the new Amer- 
ican Forest Products Institute. 
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Here Is a Good Feature for “Own 
Your Home” Campaigns 


As a means of creating interest in home build- 
ing and at the same time affording valuable manual 
and mental training the ‘‘Tiny Town’’ plan de- 
scribed in a news story from Springfield, Mo., ap- 
pearing in this issue, has much to commend it. 
The plan, in brief, is to have the pupils of the 
manual training departments of the public schools 
construct a complete miniature city of homes, with 
church, parks etc., cash prizes being given for the 
best work done by the young builders. Additional 
educational value is imparted by having the pupils 
go thru the regular routine of buying lots, taking 
out building permits, making contracts, buying 
materials etc. When completed the miniature city 
is to be opened for public inspection, an appropriate 
program being rendered and a small admission fee 
charged. One of the best features of the plan is 
that it inculcates the idea of home owning and 
home building in the plastic minds of the pupils. 
Its good effects will not be confined merely to those 
who participate in the actual building and com- 
pete for the prizes, for it is safe to say that every 
pupil of the public schools of the town, whether 
taking the manual training course or not, wili feel 
@ personal interest in the enterprise, because it is 
a school affair and because young people are usual- 
ly interested in the process of ‘‘making some- 
thing,’’ whether the actual work is done by them- 
selves or others. They will discuss the subject 
among themselves and in the home circle, thereby 
helping to stir up interest in home building. 

Committees and civic organizations in other cities 
that are engaged in promoting ‘‘ Build Now’’ cam- 
paigns or that contemplate launching such move- 
ments will do well to consider the possibilities of 
the ‘‘Tiny Town’’ idea as a factor for creating 
publicity and arousing community interest in the 
subject of home building. The plan was developed 
by the Springfield (Mo.) Chamber of Commerce 
in codperation with the school authorities, and no 
doubt Secretary Louis Plank, of that organization, 
would be glad to give further information to in- 
terested persons. Lumbermen wanting to know 
more about the plan may prefer to write T. E. Wil- 
liams, president of the Williams Lumber Co., of 
‘*Green 300’’ and ‘‘Sudden Service’’ fame, who, 
altho he disclaims any credit for originating the 
idea, is one of its most enthusiastic supporters. 


A Steady Market Is Needed to 
Assure the Industry’s Future 


The lumber industry faces a period of unprece- 
dented demand for its product. How great this 
prosperity; shall be and how long it shall continue 
rest with the industry itself. The great need of 
the lumber industry is a steady, dependable, non- 
fluctuating market. In the past such a market has 
not always been possible because the demand for 
its products fluctuated greatly. Now, however, the 
situation is changed, and if a steady market is 
maintained whereby both manufacturers and re- 
tailers shall realize a continual, reasonable profit 
building will go forward at top speed for a long 
period. This thought is urged for the careful con- 
sideration of every lumberman who has at heart the 
future of the industry. 

Above all things it should be remembered that a 
steady market whereby profits can be made for a 
number of years is far more desirable than a run- 
away market which in a short time can entirely stop 
the great building movement that is sweeping the 
country. 

For some time the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
advised retail lumber dealers to buy the stocks they 
would need during the spring and summer months, 
as it was convinced that the lumber market would 
advance rather than decline and that a tremendous 
building movement would be developed thruout the 
country. It was convinced that there could be no 
marked reduction in lumber production costs very 
soon and that until these costs could be reduced 
there could be no reduction in selling costs. Con- 
vinced that an abnormal demand would develop it 
urged the promotion of building campaigns, and it 
had the supreme satisfaction of seeing its sugges- 
tions adopted by lumbermen in many sections and 
finally to see the campaign receive the hearty sup- 
port of the Government, thru the Department of 
Labor, and the organized lumber industry thru the 
leading associations. As a result of these cam- 
paigns the public has become convinced that there 


should be no further delay in inaugurating building 
enterprises and a great building movement is 
sweeping the country that, properly handled and 
coupled with an assured big export demand, is 
going to call for all of the lumber that can be pro- 
duced in this country for some time to come. ‘I'he 
proper handling is in the hands of the lumbermen 
—the manufacturers first, the retailers second. 


Big Wheat Crop Brings Opportunity 
and Imposes Obligation 


No Government report estimating the coming 
wheat crop as the biggest ever—a hundred million 
bushels more than last year—was needed to con- 
vince retail lumbermen in the wheat growing sec- 
tions that storage facilities and transportation will 
be altogether inadequate to care for it at harvest 
time. Unless steps are taken at once to build farm 
bins and granaries and other local storage condi- 
tions may become what they were in North Dakota 
in 1915-1916, when vast quantities of wheat were 
piled up in the open to await shipment by a con- 
gested transportation system. 

Last year, with a crop of 900,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, the marketing of the crop immediately after 
harvest caused serious congestion, not only of the 
transportation systems but of storage facilities all 
along the line from farm to market. Farmers’ 
granaries and local elevators should this year be- 
come and should continue to be permanent factors 
in establishing equilibrium between supply and 
demand, between production and consumption. Just 
as vast reservoirs are designed to protect from 
spring freshets, so local granaries and elevators 
should prevent the floods of grain to market and 
insure against the losses that inevitably will ensue 
from the sudden dumping of the harvest upon an 
inadequate transportation and storage system. 

Tho farmers in some sections have put out much 
more than the customary acreage of wheat, they 
have not made proper provision for storing the 
extra production. This condition of affairs it is 
the duty of the local retail lumberman to remedy. 
At the same time that the situation imposes a duty 
upon the retailer it brings to him a grand oppor- 
tunity for promoting the sale of his merchandise. 
No retailer should neglect to see that ample storage 
facilities are provided in his community. All farm- 
ers are financially able to build the barns and 
granaries needed to store their wheat, on which they 
are guaranteed a good price; and they must be in- 
duced to anticipate their needs in the way of stor- 
age so that there shall be neither waste nor con- 
gestion. 

Wherever wheat has taken the place of corn as u 
customary crop the farmer has more time at his dis- 
posal to make improvements between seed time and 
harvest, because small grain needs no such atten- 
tion in the meantime as does corn. Hence all condi- 
tions combine to promote the making of such im- 
provements. With money to buy the lumber, time 
to do the building and an imperative need for the 
structures, the crop of granaries should be com- 
mensurate with the crop of wheat—the biggest ever. 


THERE Is another Springfield over in Missouri, 
Mr. Random, that is shooting some effective 
‘*Build Now’’ ammunition. 


A Legislative Investigation That 
Developed the Facts 


The report of the Dailey joint legislative com- 
mittee of the Illinois legislature is a pleasing exam- 
ple of the constructive work that may be accom- 
plished by the right sort of investigation, prose- 
cuted in the light of business sense. This commit- 
tee, in making its report public, presented the facts 
as it found them and recommended that the public 
‘*build now.’’ Its findings concerning lumber were 
printed in full on page 39 of the May 10 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and are in line with the 
facts lumbermen generally have been presenting 
to the public. 

This report has drawn forth many statements 
commending the work of the committee. One re- 
tailer writes, for example, as follows: ’ 

‘*T have letters from leading men that all point 
out that the committee’s work was the most con- 
structive done by any bureau or board, either na- 
tional or State, since the armistice was signed. It 
performed a great duty. The good results will 
reach nation wide.’’ 


Permanent Highways May Change 
Wood Block Promotion Methods 


The war has taught the United States many 
things, among them the absolute need of many per- 
manent highways thruout the country. It is true 
that before the war there were in the United States 
a number of men who realized the need of and 
worked for construction of permanent highways, 
but the war has brought home to the general public 
the need of such highways. 

At the next session of Congress the Townsend 
bill will come up for passage. Briefly stated, the 
Townsend bill provides for the formation of a Fed- 
eral Highway Commission similar to the Federal 
Trade Commission and for the construction of two 
permanent highways across each State. The money 
to be appropriated will not build the roads, but it 
will go a long way toward getting them started. 

There was recently formed at a meeting in Chi- 
cago the Federal Highway Council. This council, 
composed of representatives of hundreds of cham- 
bers of commerce, civic improvement organiza- 
tions, large industrial concerns, manufacturers of 
all sorts of road building materials and good roads 
enthusiasts generally, has as its aim the construce- 
tion of permanent highways. The word ‘‘per- 
manent’’ should be emphasized. The fundamental 
consideration in every case is to be permanency, if 
the good roads advocates can make it so. It is not 
the initial cost that is to count; it is the cost that 
is to be based upon the length of life. 

Of course, the Federal Highway Council is simply 
an organization that is to further the construction 
of permanent highways, but its support is so gen- 
eral and so enthusiastic that one can not fail to 
glimpse the trend of highway construction. 

In any permanent highway construction pro- 
gram wood blocks should have an important part. 
In the past the promotion of wood block highways 
has been somewhat difficult in that it has been 
necessary to secure the consent of many individuals 
to pay slightly more in first cost than would be the 
case if some other kind of road were built. The 
lumberman, therefore, is inclined somewhat to be 
pessimistic when he thinks that in constructing 
permanent highways thruout the country it will be 
necessary to reach thousands of farmers, However, 
this will not have to be done should the Townsend 
bill become a law. A relatively small body of men, 
the Federal highway commissioners and the en- 
gineers of the commission will have much to do in 
determining what type of highway is to be built. 
Therefore, promotion work will be much simpli- 
fied. It will, of course, be absolutely essential to 
see that the people realize ‘the advantages of wood 
block roadways and that they know the money spent 
is well spent, but no longer will it be necessary to 
secure the consent of a horde of property owners 
before a wood block road can be laid. 

The building of permanent highways is going 
to be the great business of the nation for years to 
come, just as the building of steam railroads was 
the great business of the nation at the end of the 
Civil War. Now is the time for lumbermen to get 
together and see that wood blocks have their proper 
place in this program. When wood blocks are 
properly put down they are the best and most 
serviceable kind of road surface and also the cheap- 
est in the long run. The passage of the Townsend 
bill and the creation of a Federal Highway Com- 
mission under whose direction permanent highways 
shall be built offer to the manufacturers of wood 
blocks and to lumbermen generally the best oppor- 
tunity ever presented to promote the further use 
of wood for this purpose. It is up to them to see 
that the most is made of this opportunity. 





New Or.zans, La., has plenty of deep water 
frontage and now has a definite project for de- 
veloping it for more favorable conditions for lum- 
ber export, including ample storage at minimum 
costs. The lack of codrdination between the arrival 
of rail shipments and of vessels and the heavy de- 
murrage of waiting time has been a serious handi- 
cap which it is now purposed to minimize. 


A YouNG married man publishes a plaintive ap- 
peal in a South Bend (Ind.) paper for some one to 
‘¢have a heart’’ and help him find a suitable house 
to take his bride to, the one he had rented having 
been sold before the happy couple returned from 
the honeymoon. He should be a promising subject 
for ‘‘Own Your Own Home’’ propaganda. 
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Modernizing Old Houses Presents Trade Opportunity 


Undoubtedly the building public is rapidly be- 
coming convinced that not much is gained in shift- 
ing building costs by waiting; and, furthermore, 
that the earning power of the needed building -will 
continue for a long period upon the same high 
level as its construction cost. Nevertheless, the in- 
clination doubtless will persist for some time to 
make the old building do if possible, rather than re- 
place it with a new one. Repairs to the old building 
even if somewhat extensive will be contemplated 
with greater equanimity than the matter of its 
wreckage and replacement. 

This being the case, it would seem to be the 
proper present play for the seller of lumber to 
look over his field and determine how great an 
opportunity exists for the use of his product in the 
renovation or remodeling of existing buildings in 
a@ somewhat more extensive way than perhaps would 
naturally suggest itself to the building owner. 

Take, for example, the twin subjects of sleeping 
porch and sun parlor. The two are related in that 
they both exemplify the greater appreciation of 
fresh air and sunlight toward which the American 
public has been growing for some years, but which 
has been greatly extended by the fresh air experi- 
ence of our soldiers. They will bring back to the 
old home a broadening experience, one result of 
which will be in many cases to make the old home 
look somewhat stuffy and confined and too effective 
a shelter from outdoors. One has to go back only 
a few years in home building to arrive at the pe- 
riod when outdoor air, and especially night air, 


was considered merely something to be shut out ° 


and guarded against; and when sunlight was ad- 
judged chiefly by its fading effect upon carpets and 
draperies. It was only a few years ago that such 
houses were being chiefly built; and houses last 
a good many years. In Chicago or in any other 
community, large or small, such houses are prob- 
ably still in the majority, and yet in almost any 
community there are at the present time enough 
sun parlors and enough sleeping porches to stand 
as a very attractive exemplar of better housing 
conditions. 

There are, of course, often other ways in which 
an existing dwelling can be remodeled and im- 
proved at moderate expense. The most obvious 
fact, however, is that in many instances the open 
porch which has been a useful and inhabited por- 
tion of the house only in hot weather (and then 
only during such hours of the day as it offered 
shelter from the shifting sun or such parts of the 
evening as youth and moonlight might requisition) 
could easily be transformed by an equipment of 
glazed sash for winter use and screens and shades 
for summer into a perpetually useful addition to 
the living quarters. In many instances where such 
a convertible opportunity does not exist a sun 
porch may be added upon the first floor in entire 
harmony with the general architectural design; 
and its addition will bring up the question of 
using it also for a foundation to a second story 
sleeping porch. In many other cases also the second 
story sleeping porch addition to the bed room space 
may readily be set at the side or rear upon an exist- 
ing roof, or may be supported by brackets as an 


overhanging structure, especially where an interior 
angle exists to render support and also to make 
it less conspicuous. 


The actual design and construction of such addi- 
tions, of course, belong to the carpenter. There is 
no reason, however, why the lumberman should not 
keep his weather eye alert for such opportunities 
and conspire with the carpenter for utilizing them. 
There is a lot more of this business than appears 
upon the surface of things, and the present shortage 
of houses in most of the country is sharply direct- 
ing attention to the matter of any possible improve- 
ment of existing dwellings. As already stated, 
these opportunities go further than the subject 
of sun parlors and sleeping porches, but here at 
least is an excellent place to make a beginning. 


Two OR THREE years ago the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN reviewed the construction work of a muni- 
tions factory in Chicago. The heavy timber roof 
trusses had an iron tension rod representing con- 
siderably less than 1 percent of the total material; 
and because of this iron rod it was necessary that 
the machinery erectors be represented along with 
two other trades unions in the work of setting these 
trusses upon the concrete supporting piers. Such 
clashes of jurisdiction have been many and annoy- 
ing in building construction and it is gratifying to 
note that a national plan for jurisdictional awards 
has been worked out that will permit the constructor 
to proceed with the work while the problem of juris- 
diction is being threshed out. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


With the Victory Liberty loan of $4,500,000,000 
fully subscribed and with an excess subscription 
sufficient to eliminate to a considerable extent if 
not entirely subscriptions made by banks, the finan- 
cial atmosphere seems to be sufficiently clear to 
make it possible to finance business without any 
serious strain, or excessive borrowings at the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. Temporarily, ot course, it will 
be necessary to fall back upon the rediscount privi- 
lege by member banks, but the rediscounting is 
much to be preferred to direct borrowings by banks 
on collateral notes predicated on Liberty bonds. 
The rediscounting in the former instance would be 
of customers’ collateral notes based on Liberty 
bonds, whereas the direct borrowings, had the banks 
taken a large amount of the Victory bonds, would 
have been on bankers’ notes, 

So far the situation as it relates to Government 
financing may be considered satisfactory. Another 
favorable feature is the rather hopeful attitude 
of the public mind. It is expected that the peace 
treaty may be signed within another month and 
that central Europe will be opened to commerce by 
midsummer at latest. The revival of commercial 
relations with that part of Europe which has been 
cut off from the outside world since the middle of 
1914 is an important factor in the general business 
situation, regardless of the fact that the credit 
facilities of the Teutonic people are very much 
restricted. These people have been deprived of 
many things they actually need and ways and 
means must be devised to supply them with the 
necessaries of life. This means a broader market 
for the commercial nations of the world. If the 
commercial developments of the next two years 
verify the predictions which have been freely made, 
America will have her share in this new business. 

Furthermore, there is a decided crystallization 
of the thought that the buying power not only here 
but abroad is sufficient to sustain a period of con- 
siderable prosperity, and this is stimulating action 
among business men. In some lines of business 
hesitaney continues, but generally speaking there 
is a disposition to plan conservatively but cour- 
ageously for the production of supplies to meet 
future requirements. The retarding factor is the 
slowness with which prices readjust themselves to a 
peace footing. For a time at least there is every 
reason to expect that prices will fluctuate around a 
permanently elevated price level. Whether this 
level ultimately will be lowered to.the prewar point 
is a problem time must solve. Currency inflation 
is probably the most potent factor in sustaining 
high prices, but it is doubtful if this influence can 
prevent some readjustment. 

The situation in this country differs materially 
from that in Europe. Here we have some currency 
inflation, to be sure, tho it is not of a dangerous 
character, the best evidence of this being the fact 
that we have a wide margin of gold reserves in 
excess of the lawful requirement. The money in 
cireulation approximates $54.50 per capita in the 
United States, whereas in the prewar period it was 
$35. This would seem to be a very large increase 


in the circulating media of the country and were 
it not for the fact that the United States has 
received in the last four years upward of $1,000,- 
000,000 of gold from abroad this dilution of the 
currency might be considered dangerous from a 
credit point of view. The receipt of gold, however, 
was sufficient to sustain the expansion of our cir- 
culating media that grew out of war financing. 
The issuance of upward of $1,000,000,000 in Fed- 
eral Reserve notes against Liberty bonds is a phase 
of inflation that must be expected in war time. 

Price inflation, however, is a thing that comes 
close to every individual, and to deflate rapidly 1s 
to invite disaster. Suddenly to reduce prices to 
the level of 1914 thru a violent readjustment would 
necessitate a general readjustment and the shifting 
of credits. Shipment of $1,000,000,000 of gold 
out of the country to buy foreign goods and the 
investment of $4,000,000,000 of deposits and Fed- 
eral Reserve notes in Liberty bonds would have 
brought about a much sharper readjustment in 
the price level than most people think, but a more 
orderly course will prove far better in the long 
run. It is advisable, therefore, that there be made 
every effort to build up foreign trade so that the 
supplies we ship to Europe to a very large extent 
will offset debts growing out of imports. This 
is a safeguard protecting our gold supply under- 
lying our credit structure. 

Foreign countries have only a limited amount 
of goods to sell us, while they are now heavy buyers 
of foodstuffs, They are more likely to be bor- 
rowers in our country for a time, but once their 
industries are rehabilitated and they have re- 
adjusted to a peace production basis it is to be 
expected that they will seek to underbid us in our 
own market. 

Because of the tremendous inflation abroad, their 
currency having been diluted to a remarkable ex- 
tent, it is to be expected that Europe will be the 
first really to deflate. In Great Britain currency 
is being created to. pay the legally authorized gra- 
tuities to the unemployed, while in Germany the idle 
soldiers receive an unemployment allowance that 
is given them in paper money. Necessarily this 
currency inflation can not be avoided until peace- 
ful commerce is restored. It is evident, however, 
that the world can not continue to expand the 
circulation media when the aggregate production of 
new wealth is shrinking, without courting disaster. 
Perforce, there will come a gradual but steady move- 
ment of deflation which in the céurse of time will 
affect all of the commercial nations of the world. 
When this manifestation will crystallize depends 
upon the developments in the building up of peace- 
ful industries and in the marketing of their prod- 
ucts and in the reéstablishment of the credit fa- 
cilities to care for the world’s requirements, 

Those who have looked forward to a violent 
readjustment have been disappointed, and in this 
very disappointment is crystallizing the confidence 
in a restoration of price stability, temporarily at 
least.. Business is fairly well liquidated and trade 
in all lines with the exception of those related to 


construction and investments is very satisfactory. 
Construction statistics show a vast improvement 
in the building industry, There is rather liberal 
buying for family consumption in practically all 
lines. Jewelry is in demand, indicating a strong 
buying power. The demand for dry goods and 
elothing is excellent and the purchases have been 
sufficient to absorb the accumulated stocks in the 
retail trade. This means that merchants are in a 
position to meet any further price readjustment 
without serious loss. 

There are elements in the situation that call for 
serious. thought. Conditions are right for a boom 
at present. Existing high prices for farm products 
spell prosperity, not only to the farmer but to 
towns and cities that afford the farmer an im- 
mediate market. ‘There is. a possibility that this 
will give stimulus to speculation in lands and vari- 
ous kindred enterprises. The restrictions placed on 
the money market in order to facilitate Government 
loans are a retarding factor, but are not sufficient 
under present circumstances to check a boom in 
farm land. 

That speculation is receiving encouragement at 
the hands of the public is clearly demonstrated in 
the performance of the New York stock market. 
The activity of that market is indicated by the 
large volume of daily business. Regardless of what 
rate the’ stock market is discounting, the rapid 
rise and large turnover in anticipation of easier 
money at a time when values are actually decreas- 
ing is fraught with grave danger, not only to the 
speculator but to others who are inspired by the 
better speculative sentiment, to plunge into debt. 

Speculative commitments involve loans that are 
not eligible to rediscount at the Federal Reserve 
banks. The chief method of relieving an over ex- 
tended condition of speculative account, therefore, 
is thru liquidation, and this means an unsettlement 
of prices. Necessarily there must be some read- 
justment of security values to a peace basis, but 
it is reasonable to believe that those prices which 
were greatly inflated by the abnormal war earnings 
will have to decline in the readjustment and that 
those stocks representing industries pr a by 
the war and stimulated by the return of peace will 
rise to a normal position. The unhealthy feature of 
the stock markets is the tendency of the highly 
speculative issues to advance in sympathy with 
those stocks which are admittedly out of line. 

Another feature that is likely to restrain specu- 
lative activity is the fact that the banks will be 
called upon from now on practically to finance the 
Government operations without recourse to a popu- 
lar loan to lighten this brden. There is a vast dif- 
ference between carrying a volume of $3,000,000,000 
to $6,000,000,000 in short time Treasury notes, 
knowing that these will be taken up in the course 
of a few months thru a popular loan, and carrying 
a gradually increasing similar -burden with the: 
direct knowledge that there will be no popular Joan 
to refund. these short time issues, for a year or 
two atleast. This necessarily will be a-faetor in 
the money market. , <i 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


General Conditions 


Broadly speaking, the condition of general bus- 
iness has improved during the week, even in 
the iron and steel trade. The future of business, 
of course, depends to no small extent upon the 
result of the peace deliberations. There is no 
reason to expect an unsatisfactory end to the 
negotiation, for while Germany undoubtedly will 
try in every possible way to have the terms mod- 
ified, there is nothing for her to do but sign 
the treaty the Allies dictate. The wonderful 
crop prospect is shown in the May 1 condition of 
winter wheat; 49,000,000 acres were sown with 
winter wheat last autumn, but only 94,000 acres 
were plowed up as a result of winter killing. 
Normally the abandoned acreage exceeds 5,000,- 
000, last year being 5,700,000 acres. 


High Spots in the Market 

During the war the production of furniture was 
materially decreased and factories generally turned 
to other lines of activitiy. At the end of the war 
the delayed buying of furniture by the ultimate con- 
sumer began and it has been going forward at a 
lively rate ever since. The result today is that an 
inspection of the large furniture stores in ali cities 
reveals that there never was such a shortage of 
good furniture. For example, oak and birdseye 
maple furniture are almost impossible to obtain and 
many sellers of furniture say that it will be two 
years before a normal supply is available for the 
retail trade. Furniture factories are booked up 
with orders and many of them are turning down 
the most choice sort of business. For example, a 
large order from Marshall Field & Co. was recently. 
turned down by a Grand Rapids (Mich.) manu- 
facturer because of the utter impossibility of hand- 
ling the business within a reasonable time. Furni- 
ture factories, it is true, are badly handicapped by 
an inadequate supply of skilled labor and produc- 
tion could be materially increased if more good 
wood workers were available. ‘he furniture fac- 
tories, therefore, are buying lumber in large quan- 
tities and it is probable that this division of the 
market was never in a more active condition. 
Birch, basswood, oak, maple, mahogany, black wal- 
nut, gum, redwood, cherry, poplar and chestnut 
are among the woods in most active demand. Lum- 
ber manufacturers, just as furniture manufacturers, 
had to devote their energy to other than normal 
manufacturing during the war and therefore it 
is hard to get back to producing furniture stock 
in quantity. There is a good possibility of a wheat 
crop this year of 1,250,000,000 bushels. It will 
require a vast number of grain doors to enable this 
business to be handled. Boards are scarce now 
and therefore it would be a mighty good thing to 
stock up on grain door boards at this time. 
Of course, this advice is for those companies in the 
habit of handling business of this character. 
Probably more stocks suitable for this purpose will 
be found in the Inland Empire and southern Ore- 
gon and California than anywhere else at this time. 


Southern Pine Demand Grows 


The demand for southern pine is good and it is 
getting better. Thruout the producing territory 
there is a tendency to pick and choose between 
the orders offered. A shortage is evident in many 
items, particularly in the better grades of floor- 
ing, finish and siding. Boards are also very 
scarce and shipments are slow in coming thru 
to retailers. One company, for example, ordered 
a car of boards in December, and has not re- 
ceived shipment yet. Retailers, generally, realize 
that prices are not apt to decrease and so are 
buying heavily. Poor and inefficient labor, to- 
gether with weather conditions that are unfavor- 
able for operating, continues to curtail produc- 
tion. Advances were made this week and the 
market on the whole is very firm. For the week 
ended May 9 a group of 166 mills booked orders 
for 104,800,000 feet, made shipments of 76,580,- 
000 feet, and produced 83,400,000 feet. Normal 
production of this group of mills is 102,600,000 
feet. Thus it will be seen that orders booked 
exceeded actual production by a large amount 
and normal production by slightly more than 
2,000,000 feet. This is the first time since the 
signing of the armistice when orders booked 
have exceeded normal production. 


The White Pine Supply 
The market for white. pine is steady and the 
demand is increasing. This wood, which always 
enjoys a good demand, may be rather hard to 
obtain before the year is over. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, therefore, at this time wishes to 
point out some factors in the situation. The nor- 


mal production of white pine in the United 
States is approximately 2,250,000,000 feet; in 
Canada slightly more than 1,000,000,000 feet. 
Normally, a large part of the Canadian cut is 
absorbed in the United States, but this year a 
much smaller amount can be purchased in Can- 
ada because the British Government, in the 
Ottawa Valley alone, has bought approximately 
100,000,000 feet of white pine and red pine, most 
of it being white pine. It has purchased a great 
deal in the St. Lawrence Valley and much of the 
stock available in the Bay of Fundy and New 
Brunswick districts. Thus United States con- 
sumers of Canadian white pine will have to turn 
to the northern district in this country, the west- 
ern district or go to the upper lake region in 
Canada. The Georgian Bay district in Canada is 
preparing to cut a great deal of lumber this year 
and the same is true of the white pine belts in 
the United States. By careful inspection of the 
country in which white pine is produced buyers 
can secure sufficient stock for their requirements, 
but it may take a good deal of exploring to un- 
cover sources of supply. 


Pointers on Spruce 

In the East the demand for spruce is picking 
up, tho there are still sections in which the call 
may be termed dull. On the other hand, first 
hand stocks are small, particularly in Canada, 
where the British Government has just bought 
practically all available lumber in the eastern 
provinces. In fact, the British Government now 
owns approximately 700,000,000 feet of lumber in 
Canada, a part of which is yet to be cut. As the 
Canadian production of lumber is around 5,000,- 
000,000 feet annually, and as one-quarter of this 
is normally spruce, it is easy to see that the sup- 
ply available will be comparatively small this 
year. On the other hand, on the Pacific coast 
some very good stocks of spruce are available and 


» the production will be greater this year because 


tracts were opened up during the war to supply 
airplane material and some of the logs cut for 
airplane material have yet to be sawn. The mu- 
sical instrument trade is very active at this time; 
one Pacific coast firm recently received an order 
for spruce for 3,750 piano backs. This is but one 
of the specialty markets that are opening up for 
western spruce and that will help make its mar- 
keting profitable by the manufacturers. 


Western Pines Situation 


The demand for western pines continues good, 
but sellers are somewhat handicapped by lack of 
stocks in shipping condition. In the California 
district and southern Oregon production so far 
this year has probably not exceeded 50 percent 
of normal, altho stocks on hand are very light 
and the manufacturers expect an excellent de- 
mand, . Prices have recently been advanced in 
that district approximately $1 on the grades in 
most demand. In the Inland Empire production 
has been very slightly increased but shipments 
have dropped off, largely because of the broken 
condition of stocks and the inability of the mills 
to fill mixed car orders. For the week ended 
May 3 a group of 128 Inland Empire mills re- 
port booking orders for 15,775,000 feet, shipments 
of 13,613,000 feet were made, while production 
was 17,699,000 feet. Normal production is esti- 
mated at 21,800,000 feet. 


In the Hardwood Field 


The demand for hardwood continues to increase 
and that division of the trade is in a most flour- 
ishing condition as to demand. Shipments are 
fairly heavy and are rapidly reducing the small 
supplies of dry stock that remain available. Fac- 
tory grades are in particular demand by manu- 
facturers of agricultural implements and vehicles, 
by automobile manufacturers, by furniture manu- 
facturers and by musical instrument producers. 
The demand from interior trim manufacturers and 
retailers is also increasing, and taking into con- 
sideration the fact that during the last year 
there has been practically little demand from the 
retail trade it is evident that this year the mar- 
ket will remain in a very healthy condition. The 
demand for flooring is brisk. Particular attention 
is directed to the consumption of hardwoods on 
the Pacific coast and especially in the Los An- 
geles (Calif.) district, where some large consum- 
ing factories have grown up recently. These fac- 
tories normally imported a good part of the 
hardwood consumed, but under the present con- 
ditions are using American wood to a large ex- 
tent, and if their trade is properly solicited will 
undoubtedly prove a possible market for some 


years. Prices on numerous items have advanced 
during the week and are changing so frequently 
that it is difficult to say exactly what current 
prices are. In the South as well as in the North 
production is being speeded up, but it is slow 
work because of the quality of labor available. 


Condition of Douglas Fir 


The activity of Douglas fir increased as far as 
inquiries are concerned, tho actual bookings are 
not on a much greater basis, largely because of 
the inability of mills to supply the material. In 
fact, mill stocks on the Pacific coast are getting 
to be very badly broken in the items commonly 
called for by the mixed car trade. A number of 
mills welcome special cutting orders but are not 
giving very enthusiastic attention to mixed car 
business for the time being. Prices have gone 
up slightly. The California cargo trade is espe- 
cially active and stocks in the hands of both re- 
tailers and distributers in that State are very 
small, a condition that causes some concern be- 
cause of the rapid increase in building operations, 
For example, the week ended May 3 orders were 
booked for 16,070,000 feet of cargo lumber, leav- 
ing the mills with a little more than 83,500,000 
feet of cargo business unshipped. For the week 
ended May 3 a group of 122 mills booked orders 
for 95,250,000 feet, shipped 77,825,000 feet and 
actually cut only 68,260,000 feet. This group of 
mills has on hand 10, 019 cars of unfilled orders 
and for the week above mentioned rail shipments 
were below rail orders 12,780,000 feet. 


North Carolina Pine Points 

The demand for North Carolina pine has shown 
an encouraging increase during the week. Sale 
of both rough and dressed stock has improved, 
but the most improvement is noted in orders for 
dressed lumber. This condition is the result of 
heavier buying by retail lumbermen and is a di- 
rect result of the improvement in building condi- 
tions thruout the North Carolina pine trade ter- 
ritory. Another encouraging feature of the sit- 
uation is that buying by box manufacturers has 
lately picked up, and this helps to dispose of low 
grade stock. Buying for future requirements is 
very light. Demand is practicularly keen for No. 
3 rough boards and the mills are pretty well sold 
out on that grade. The larger mills hold firmly 
at the figures named in quotations but buyers are 
still able to obtain some bargains by scouting 
about among the smaller producers. During the 
progress of the Victory Loan the campaign to 
stimulate building was temporarily abandoned 
but now it will be revived in many places with 
the undoubted result of stimulating the use of 
North Carolina pine. On the whole the situation 
is much more encouraging than it was a month 
ago. 


Some Pointers on Shingles 

It has been a long time since the manufacturers 
of shingles have enjoyed as good a demand as at 
present. The price of white cedar shingles has 
not advanced except in a few isolated cases. Sup- 
plies of cypress shingles are inadequate to sup- 
ply demands, and the same is true of red cedar 
shingles from the Pacifie coast. The price of red 
cedar shingles has been advancing rapidly and 
no immediately increase in production is in sight. 
Shingle manufacturers probably never had so 
good an opportunity as at present. The demand 
with building operations getting only a fair start 
is in excess of the supply of cedar shingles. If 
the manufacturers of wood shingles will see that 
their product is properly handled and that zine 
coated or copper nails are used in laying them 
and proper specifications are followed the future 
of the industry is assured, On the other hand, the 
manufacturing capacity of producers of substi- 
tute shingles is tremendous and the volume of 
their sales will be largely determined by the price 
at which wood shingles sell, and how carefully 
the wood shingles are laid. Probably no shingle 
manufacturer could invest money more profitably 
than to take a trip thru the middle West and ex- 
amine carefully the kind of roofs that are now 
being put on farm and small town dwellings. 


THE YELLOW Pine Wholesalers’ Association has 
resolved that the wholesaler when he takes an 
order should fill it regardless of whether the man- 
ufacturer with whom he first placed it keeps faith 
with him. That has always been the law, but prac- 
tice in the wholesale trade has shown sufficient 
variation from this standard to entitle this live 
organization to all of the credit for its outspoken 
stand which it is securing. 
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~ QUERY AND COMMENT 


SILO DOOR STOCK WANTED 


With this letter we enclose a blueprint which illus- 
trates our silo door. 

We are desirous of getting in touch with a number 
of mils that are equipped with a Linderman ma- 
chine. 

It occurs to us that your Query and Comment De- 
partment might be able to put us in touch with mills 
that are in position to furnish silo doors constructed 
as per enclosed blueprint in redwood, cedar or fir. 

We shall be glad to furnish any mills requesting 
copy of blueprint, so that they in turn may be able to 
figure on our specifications.—INQquiry No, 91. 


[The silo doors in question are constructed of 
narrow strips which are dovetailed together with 
a Linderman joint to make the full width of the 
door, being reinforced also by cross bars or cleats. 
The finished door is 2114x29}% inches in size. The 
address of the inquiring silo manufacturer will be 
supplied upon request.—EDITOoR. ] 


TREE SAWING MACHINERY 


We understand you have been running a series of 
articles on a standing-tree sawing unit and we would 
appreciate any information you can give us as to the 
pumber at present being manufactured, the location 
of these companies and any other facts which will 
enable us to gather a comprehensive knowledge of the 
field. 

We have just perfected a unit which cuts 24-inch 
standing timber in thirty-six seconds and are at present 
experimenting with a larger sized saw for heavier 
timber ; therefore any information you can give us will 
be appreciated.— Inquiry No. 106. 


[The above inquiry comes from an Indiana con- 
cern manufacturing small portable gasoline driven 
boat propelling outfit. Presumably it has adapted 
its engine to tree-felling purposes. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of no tree- 
felling machinery at the present time employing 
gasoline power. One eutting device that uses a 
horizontal circular saw on a swinging frame em- 
ploys electric power. Another concern manufac- 
tures piston driven saws for felling trees, using 
either steam or compressed air as a motive power. 
This company; we believe, also has introduced an 
electric driven saw. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
knows of no other practical tree-felling devices 
than these two designs. There are, of course, a 
multitude of power driven drag saws for cross cut- 
ting trees into logs, most of them following one 
general design of having a small gasoline motor 
supported on skids. The front end of the skid 
rests upon the log to be sawed and the rear end 
upon the ground. The engine is geared down to a 
pitman which drives the crosscut saw. One otf 
these cross cutting machines the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN understands is now being developed for 
use in felling timber as well as cross cutting.— 
Eprror. | 


PREPARATION OF MAILING LISTS 


Can yoy furnish us with information concerning 
mailing lists for the manufacturing and wholesale 
lumber business? 

What we should like to know is whether it has been 
found more practical to list customers and prospective 
customers industrially or according to grades and 
dimensions of lumber. By industrially we mean: List 
all piano manufacturers separately and the class of 
lumber they use, the sash and door men and the class 
of lumber they use etc. Or, have you any information 
as to how a mailing list made up as follows would 
work? For instance, take FAS birch and list below 
it all users of this class of lumber; then take 8/4 No. 1 
common hard maple and make a list of all those who 
are users of this grade of lumber, and so on. 

If you have any information or ideas along these 
lines or can refer us to anyone who has, we should 
greatly appreciate receiving it.—INquiry No. 118. 


[In response to a similar inquiry of about four 
years ago, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN described in 
considerable detail its ideas for arranging a loose 
leaf mailing list intended to give an instant key 
to the user of any particular kind, grade and size 
of wood. This was to be kept in a small loose 
leaf book system corresponding in size of page to 
a 3x5 index card. A loose leaf book is, however, 
much more economical and convenient for such pur- 
poses than a card index system. A book 3 inches 
in thickness is equivalent in capacity to a standard 
length index drawer and occupies perhaps one- 
eighth the space. In writing sheets, carbon duplica- 
tion is also available, and this is a great labor saver. 

The first division of the system is a list of cus- 
tomers arranged either alphabetically by names 
or probably more conveniently geographically-alpha- 
betically, so that all customers in any one city will 
be together. The customer’s sheet, in addition to 
name and address, financial rating and freight 
rate, gives the list of this customer’s usual re- 
quirements by woods, grades and sizes. A code 


abbreviation was suggested for this information, 
numerals being used to indicate the woods. For 


grades and sizes the usual notation is sufficiently 
brief. 

The second division of this list is classified first 
by woods. Each wood is subclassified by grades, 
and each grade subclassified by sizes. In hard- 
woods at least, the classification by sizes would 
be almost entirely by thickness only, because ran- 
dom widths and lengths are customary. 

Taking the illustration mentioned in the inquiry, 
under hard maple under the grade of No. 1 com- 
mon and under 2-inch would appear the names of 
the customers whose factory requirements call for 
that item. The most convenient way of making 
up the list is to use a separate sheet for each cus- 
tomer. In this way if John Smith, of Milwaukee, 
uses a half dozen different items, a half dozen 
sheets may be written at once by the use of carbon 
ribbon and typewriter, with his address, financial 
rating and freight rate as a heading. Each sheet 
then would have to be individually written only 
for some particular one of the six items of lumber 
used by him and the six sheets are then filed in the 
second division, each in its proper location. 

The publication of this skeleton for such a sys- 
tem in Query and Comment Department on Sept. 
11, 1915, brought out an interesting contribution 
from L. L. Shertzer, secretary of the Chickasaw 
Lumber Co., Demopolis, Ala., describing a somewhat 
abbreviated form of this system which he had in 
use, 

Mr. Shertzer’s plan uses only the classified list 
by items, doing away with the controlling cus- 
tomers’ list. He expands the numbering system 
so that each number indicates not only the given 
kind of wood, but a given item under that wood. 
If poplar starts with Number 1, that number might 
indicate %-inch first and second poplar; No. 2 
5g-inch sap and select, and so on. Under any 
particular item in his loose leaf system Mr, Shert- 
zer lists the names of users line by line upon the 
sheet, running over to the second sheet only when 
the first is full. One of his sheets, therefore, will 
be arranged somewhat as follows: 


NO, 16: BUYERS oF 4/4 NO. 1 
Common plain red oak Rate Other Items They Use 


Brownlee Furniture Co., 

High Point, N. C...... 18¢ 6, 18, 14, 23. 
Western Manufacturing ’ 

Co., Baltimore, Md..... 25¢ 4, 22, 14, 21. 
American Novelty Co., 

CUICGOR, . Whiciktvicens 24%%c 4, 17, 15, 19. 


It will be noticed that Mr. Shertzer includes in 
his record a cross reference to other items used 
by each customer in addition to the one listed on 
the individual sheet. This cross reference would 
not be necessary if a controlling list was employed ; 
but without such a controlling list it is, of course, 
a very convenient addition. 

This description should be sufficient to afford 
ideas for the building up of a systematic customers’ 
list in such form that when one desires to sell cer- 
tain stock the system will give the information as 
to just what customers use that particular item. 

Mr. Shertzer also points out that the wholesaler 
can use to good advantage a similar system in list- 
ing the mills from which he does his buying; altho 
of course this list needs frequent changing in order 
to keep up with the changes in their stock lists.— 
EDITOR. | 


MORE ABOUT SALT FOR SEASONING 


In reply to your letter of April 23, we have not 
made any special tests at this laboratory in the soak- 
ing of lumber in sodium of chloride for the purpose of 
seasoning. An extensive study, however, was made in 
Germany of this subject and the results are epitomized 
in my book on “The Kiln Drying of Lumber,” pages 
25 to 28. As we have no experimental data of our own 
to offer Charles H. White & Sons I am writing you in 
reply rather than sending a letter directly to the party 
referred to. 

The reference in your letter to Mr. Joyce’s address 
and the use of chloride of sodium treatment as being 
successfully employed in mine timbers is evidently a 
misprint, and it is fluoride rather than the chloride 
which is used as the preservative treatment for mine 
timbers, and this has nothing to do whatever with the 
seasoning.—Harry D. TIEMANN, Dry Kiln Specialist, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. No. 46. 


[In its issue of April 19 this department printed 
an inquiry upon this subject and also referred it 
to the Forest Products Laboratory. The reference 
to ‘*The Kiln Drying of Lumber’’ refers to ex- 
periments in that direction by Gabriel Janka and 
gives a German reference for further description 
of the experiment. The statement is made that 
wood seasoned after salt treatment shrinks less 
than when untreated, but credits this to the fact 
that the salt holds more of the moisture in the 
wood. It is also credited with reducing checking. 
Tables are given showing the effect upon shrinkage 
of both fresh water and salt water soaking before 
seasoning, but no tables showing the effect upon 
checking.—Ep1Tor. | 


SOUTHERN PINE DIMENSION OFFERED 


We understand there was an inquiry placed in your 
paper or one of the other lumber journals recently by a 
firm wanting for export some 2x4—8-foot and 9-foot 
= 2 and better pine to be ripped to 2x2 and worked 
S828. 

We would like to get in touch with parties or party 
requiring stock of this kind, and if you can place this 
in your Query and Comment columns we will appreci- 
ate it very much.—Inquiry No. 114. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not recall the 
original inquiry which is here referred to, but pub- 
lishes this offer for the benefit of any interested 
readers; and, of course, also for the inquiring firm, 
a well known Mississippi manufacturer and whole- 
saler of pine, cypress and hardwoods.—Epiror. } 


COLLEGE STUDENT WANTS WOODS WORK 


I am taking the liberty of writing to you in regard 
to work in the woods for the summer. 

I am 19 years of age, and altho my physique is not 
fully developed, nor am I able to do heavy work, yet I 
successfully passed the physical examinations for the 
United States army officers’ training camps and had 
my orders to report to’ one of those camps when the 
armistice was signed. I will be free from June 20 
until Sept. 15. If necessary, I could do stenography 
part of the day, but I would prefer to be in the woods 
all the time and free from office routine. 

Any assistance which you may be able to give me 
will be sincerely appreciated.—INquiry No. 108. 


[The ‘above inquiry comes from a student at 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. There are un- 
doubtedly many operations where this young man’s 
help would be useful and his address will be sup- 
plied upon request.—Ebrror. | 


MARKING LUMBER IN L. C. L. 


We have not seen very much protest in any of the 
trade papers in reference to the ruling by the Railroad 
Administration which calls for the marking of each 
piece of lumber of a less than carload shipment. 

Wholesalers and manufacturers are often requested 
by their customers to ship less than carload lots. It 
is a great hardship and the cause of unnecessary ex- 
pense to be obliged to mark each piece, whether there 
are fifty pieces or more to a shipment. Oftentimes the 
pieces shipped are small, and while the pieces are many 
the number of feet may not be large, and it is a toss- 
up whether a special stencil should be made, or whether 
it be marked by hand with a crayon, one being about 
as expensive as the other. . 

Our own experience has been that it costs about as 
much to do the marking as it costs for loading the 
lumber; therefore it doubles the actual expense of 
loading in less than carload lots, and inasmuch as the 
local freight in less than carload lots is so much 
more than the carload rate it becomes a hardship to 
the purchaser who finds it necessary to buy in small 
lots. It seems to us an unnecessary expense and 
only adds to the cost of living. 

We have been shipping lumber from our Irvington 
yard for twenty-five years and more or less of it has 
been shipped in less than carload lots. We may have 
had a dozen losses, but all of them were located with 
perhaps one or two exceptions, and even if the lumber 
had been marked we might not have been more suc- 
cessful. 

Another point is that very often our lumber, similar 
to other lumber, especially hardwoods, is finished in 
the natural wood and great care is taken in dressing 
the lumber smoothly, but when it is required to mark 
such dressed lumber it practically ruins it for the 
purpose intended, whether marked with a stencil or 
crayon. 

We believe that if the associations generally take 
this matter up with the Railroad Administration this 
ruling can be at least modified. Just how this can be 
done we are not prepared to say, but we think if this 
is taken up and if the trade papers agitate it some 
plan possibly can be devised. Perhaps one way might 
be to have a few pieces which are first loaded into the 
car marked and a few of the pieces loaded last into 
the car, so that if the shipment is transferred en route 
there would be no trouble regarding the marks, and 
some designating mark be placed under the name on 
the few pieces marked in full, and then mark only the 
remaining pieces with the identifying character or 
mark. This designating mark could also be put on 
the bill of lading, and it would seem equally as helpful 
and would bring about the same results.—J. C. TURNER, 
President Turner Lumber Co., New York City. No. 100. 


[The above rule if enforced ought to make quite 
a market for stencil cutting machines and it may 
also account for an inquiry which the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has received for making a machine for 
imprinting lumber. 

Possibly it might pay the large shippers of lum- 
ber to invest in a label printing plant and imprint 
a lot of labels with the consignee’s address in case 
of 1. ¢. 1. shipments. 

Seriously, this appears to be carrying the pres- 
ent campaign to prevent loss in shipments a little 
farther than is really necessary. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN would like to hear from its readers on 
this subject.—Ebrror. ] 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


Special Inspections Arranged 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New ORLEANS, La., May 14.—The Southern Pine 
Association announces the completion of arrange- 
ments to inspect southern pine lumber for export 
upen the basis of established specifications or spe- 
cial contracts, inspections to be made at the mill 
or shipside as preferred and practicable. The serv- 
ice will be rendered any shippers of export stock 
for $10 a day per inspector employed, plus hotel and 
traveling expense, This work will be conducted as 
a branch of the association’s inspection department 
under the direction of the grading committee of the 
committee on foreign specifications. 

The first meeting of Southern Pine Salesmen’s 
Service Association, district No. 1, will be held at 
the Adolphus Hotel, Dailas, Tex., Saturday after- 
noon, May 24. 





Would Mediate in Labor Disputes 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 14.—Commissioner . 
G. Davis has been sent to Wilmington, Del., to at- 
tempt to adjust differences between the carpenters 
and joiners and their employers. The men have 
presented a demand for an increase from 70 to 85 
cents an hour and the employers have refused to 
consider it. There is a possibility that a strike 
may be ordered which will, hold up the building 
program in that city. 





Asks Rehearing of Tapline Case 
{Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Wasuinaton, D. C., May 14—The Warren & 
Ouachita Valley Railway Co., owned by the South- 
ern Lumber Co. and the Arkansas Lumber Co., of 
Warren, Ark., has petitioned the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a rehearing of the tapline 
case as it affects the status of this short line. The 
etition states that revenues of the short line have 
en reduced more than 50 percent because the 
Warren & Ouachita Valley was not brought under 
Federal control, the business going to the connect- 
ing trunk lines—the Rock Island and Missouri 
Pacific. The only hope for the short line, it is said, 
lies in action by the committee declaring it a trunk 
line. 
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Commends Model Logging Camp 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINeTOoN, D. C., May 14.—The Department 
of Labor has received an interesting report con- 
cerning the community organization of a logging 
operation, along the lines of the ‘‘ forest commu- 
nities’’ suggested by Secretary Wilson as a means 
of ‘‘solving the problem of the migratory worker 
by giving him the opportunity for home and family 
life.’’ The ‘‘model community’’ was put up by 
a large southern lumber company near Meridian, 
Miss. The name of the company is withheld lest 
other concerns that are adopting similar measures 
which have not come to the department’s attention 
might take offense. A brief summary of the report 
follows: 

The model town is being erected around a hard- 
wood mill owned by the company and from this 
town logging trains each morning take the men 
to work. There are also daily trains in the morn- 
ing and afternoon by which the men’s wives may 
go to Meridian or other centers to trade and return 
the same day. 

The model town presents a strong contrast with 
the old type of logging camp equipped with noth- 
ing better than a bunk house for the men and 
offering no social attractions. The houses for negro 
workers are well appointed three and four room 
cottages painted in attractive gray and white. The 
doors and windows are screened, and the flooring 
is double, with composition paper between layers 
to keep out moisture. The houses are set on con- 
erete piers and each stands on a lot 75 by 150 feet. 
Water is furnished by a bored well at each cottage. 

The mills are modern and have all conveniences 
as to safety and hygiene of the workmen. Rela- 
tions between the men and the employers are excel- 
lent. Wages range from $2.50 to $6 a day and are 
determined by a workman’s ability and efficiency. 
There is a small boarding house, described as far 
above the average. Wide streets lined with trees 
make the community attractive. The report thus 
describes one of the homes: ‘‘A peep into one of 
the houses revealed a workman’s wife garbed in a 
‘regular’ house dress, neat beds with clean linen, 
spotless floors and walls, well kept kitchen, clean 
and attractive window curtains. A spacious yard 
was enclosed with wire fence, and there were chick- 
ens in abundance. 

‘«There.is a distinct difference between the work- 
men at this mill and the regular ‘sawmill hand’ 
living in the regular ‘shanty.’ The officials of the 


mill vouch for the statement that this better treated 
type of worker means more to the company and 
mills of this type are a real asset to the negro 
worker. ’? 

[While the above operation is modern it is by no 
means the only similar one in the United States, as 
loggers generally are making logging camps as at- 
tractive and homelike as possible-—EDIToR. | 





Large Timber Deal Closed 


SrackuouskE, N. C., May 14.—A deal has just 
been closed by which more than eighteen thousand 
acres of timber owned by the Laurel River Logging 
Co., at Runion Station, thirty-four miles from 
Asheville, on the Morristown division of the South- 
ern Railway, has been acquired by R. L. Hutchin- 
son, of Huntington, W. Va.; H. H. Van Sant, of 
Ashland, Ky., and others associated with them, 

A company is being formed to operate the prop- 
erty and the new owners will take immediate pos- 
session of the timber as well as of twenty-five miles 
of standard gage railroad fully equipped with 
locomotives and cars. They will take over the 
Laurel River Logging Co.’s plant at Runion, con- 
sisting of a single band mill with a heavy resaw, 
a planing mill and dry kilns with a capacity of 
600,000 feet, in which poplar, white pine and chest- 
nut lumber green from the saw have been dried in 
from ten days to two weeks, 

The mill and the townsite as well as the railroad 
will be operated under lease by the purchasers 
of the timber. The mill has a capacity of 50,000 
feet daily and with additional timber to be ac- 
quired will be operated ten or twelve years. 

The timber just bought comprises more than 
100,000,000 feet, being a part of a tract that 
formerly consisted of 40,000 acres, the part trans- 
ferred being strictly virgin and considered one of 
the choicest stands of yellow poplar and white pine 
remaining in the Appalachian region. 

he new owners have several operations in West 
Virginia and Kentucky and are among the best 
known and most successful manufacturers of lum- 
ber of this class. 


Wholesalers’ Board to Meet 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 14.—The officers of the 
National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributors 
have called a meeting of the board of directors and 
the executive committee in Pittsburgh June 5 and 6, 








More Forest Engineers to Sail 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D, C., May 14.—The following ad- 
ditional units of the 20th Engineers have been as- 
signed to early convoy by the embarkation authori- 
ties of the American Expeditionary Forces: head- 
quarters 10th battalion, and 6th, 10th, 25th, 26th, 
27th, 41st, 45th, and 31st companies. 





Lumber Minima Loading Attacked 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 14.—Director General 
of Railroads Hines, thru B. W. Scandrett and 
Charles Donnely, has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a series of vigorous exceptions 
to the finding in the lumber minima case proposed 
by Attorney-examiner George T. Bell. 

The director general contends even that the cubic 
capacity minima from the Pacific Northwest and 
Inland Empire and the conditions resulting from 
the application of these minima and of varying 
flat minima from other and competing producing 
sections, in effect, were initiated and established 
by order of the President in the 25 percent increase 
and other orders. ; 

Mr. Bell contends that the conditions outlined 
arose long before the creation of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and that his proposed report is de- 
signed to correct them. 

In several decisions recently the committee has 
taken the position that a rate situation resulting 
in discrimination against a particular section of the 
country which existed before the advent of the 
Railroad Administration can not be perpetuated 
by any order of the President issued thru the di- 
rector general. It is made clear in the exceptions 
filed for the director general that this issue will 
again be fought out in the oral argument of this 
case, now set for May 22. 

The director general takes exception to the find- 
ing that lumber ‘‘is not susceptible of loading to 
cubic measure like liquid or a commodity composed 
of small units,’’ and contends that this is no reason 
why the carriers should not take into consideration 
the cubical capacity of a carlot to determine the 


property applicable to lumber minima. It is con- 
tended that in a majority of cases the minima based 
on cubic capacity ‘‘are exceeded by the actual 
weight.’’ 

Discrimination against Pacific Northwest and 
Inland Empire shippers is denied, the director gen- 
eral declaring that shippers under the cubical 
minima are in position to fill an order for the exact 
number of feet requested exactly as those who 
ship under flat minima. 

In the event that the committee upholds the find- 
ings of Mr. Bell and requires that cubical minima 
be eliminated and flat minima applied, the director 
general declares that the flat minima suggested in 
the tentative report are entirely too low. 





Millions for Building Contracts 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHIncTON, D. C., May 14.—According to re- 
ports reaching the Department of Labor, building 
contracts for the week ending May 2 in the terri- 
tory east of the Missouri River aggregated $47,- 
259,230. This is less than the totals for the weeks 
ending April 4 and April 18, but more than those 
for the weeks ending April 11 and April 25. The 
largest item is for residence building, $13,051,990, 
and the second largest, Federal, State and munic- 
ipal works, $4,305,702. 
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Latest on Classification Case 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuineton, D. C., May 15.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission did not issue an order in the 
lumber classification case, because of differences of 
opinion among the commissioners as to their au- 
thority to do so under existing conditions with the 
Federal Government operating the railroads. Some 
members of the commission were of the opinion 
that the authority of the commission is clear, while 
others held it is doubtful to say the least. The 
fact that the commission initiated No. 8131 and 
that it was not the result of any specific complaint 
really controlled in the matter. 

Had the proceeding resulted from a specific com- 
plaint the commission undoubtedly would have is- 
sued a formal order directing the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and the carriers to comply with its 
findings and put in the new classification. 

Whether the carriers will do so voluntarily re- 
mains to be developed. Some of them are known 
to be tavorable, while others feel it would be bet- 
ter to let the present classifications stand as long 
as the Government is in control. Any shipper is at 
liberty to file a complaint with the commission 
charging that the carriers have failed to put the 
new Classification into effect. For example, shin- 
gles are given the lumber classification, which 
would have the effect of reducing the rate 10 cents. 
Shingle shippers could file a specific complaint, al- 
leging the failure of the carriers to put in the 
lower rate, and the commission then would issue 
an order, but it would affect shingles only. 





Wooden Ships Carry Wood Abroad 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 15.—Three cargoes of 


‘lumber are scheduled to sail for Europe in early 


June: the Quemakoning will sail from New Or- 
leans for Liverpool; the Arambie from Beaumont 
for Glasgow and the Laforge from Beaumont for 
Greenock, Scotland. All three steamers are 3,500 
ton wooden vessels. The Balabec, another wooden 
ship, will sail soon for Antwerp with a cargo of 
lumber. 





Estimates Pulpwood Consumption 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 15.—On the authority 
of reports so far received, the Forest Service esti- 


. mates that 5,258,305 cords of pulpwood were con- 


sumed by the pulp mills of the country in 1918, 
making 3,313,032 tons of pulp. The consumption 
of pulpwood was 4 percent less than in 1917. Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin show an increase in pulpwood 
consumption while other States specifically listed 
show a decrease ranging from 5 to 19 percent. 





BIG TIE SHIPMENT FOR EASTERN ROADS 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 10.—Lane County tie mills 
will ship approximately 500,000 railway ties to 
eastern roads this summer, according to J. L. Bell, 
chief inspector of ties in the Eugene district. 
These ties are piled at Mayard near Eugene, and 
shipments billed for the Pennsylvania, Erie and 
or Northern railway systems have already 
started. 
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BIG PLANT STARTS WITH PUBLIC CEREMONY 


Will Acquaint Citizens With Modern Lumber 


Manufacture—A West Coast Innovation 


CLEAR Lake, WASH., May 10.—Believing it mu- 
tually advantageous for prominent men in other 
lines of business to have a first hand acquaintance 
with the lumber industry, the Clear Lake Lumber 
Co. took a new step in issuing formal invitations to 
prominent business men of Tacoma and Seattle to 
be the company’s guests at the formal opening of 
its new mili at Clear Lake today. The company’s 
mill is supposed to be the last word in sawmilling 
and its logging operations in connection with the 
mill the most modern in the State. Arrangements 
have been made for parties coming up either by 
train or by automobile and the plans provide for 
a train leaving Clear Lake about 11:30 a. m. for 
ore of the camps where the visitors will have 
luncheon and, from the logging works, the guests 
will return to the mill and visit the manufacturing 
plant. Dinner will be served at 6 p. m. and in the 
evening at 9 there will be an informal dance at the 
Skagit theater. Arrangements have also been 
made for the accommodation of any visitors that 
wish to stay all night and return to the cities next 
day. B. R. Lewis, vice president and general man- 
ager of the company, in explaining the plan for 
the formal opening of the new plant says: 

On several occasions where some of the leading busi- 
ness men have accidentally come in close contact with 
the lumber industry, after becoming better acquainted 
with the details of it, they have expressed surprise 
over the previous views they had held, as this indus- 
try is the principal industry of Washington and the 
third largest in the United States. Therefore we wish 
to give the public in general an opportunity to see the 


inside workings of a modern lumber operation; the 
working and living conditions of the men, and the de- 





Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


The above illustration, which was made from a United States official photograph 


in the celebrated longleaf southern pine of this 
region. 

The company’s timber is among the finest in 
Florida and there is enough of it to insure a cut- 
ting for several years. The company has excellent 
logging facilities to bring the logs from the woods 
to the mill. The output of this operation will be 
sold both to foreign and domestic markets. 





A STRONG CONSOLIDATION FORMED 


TusScALOooSA, ALA., May 12.—A consolidation of 
lumber interests has been effected in the merging 
of the Trotter-Rankin Lumber Co. and the Hall- 
Guyer Lumber Co. into a partnership to be known 
as the Trotter-Hall Lumber Co. The partners in 
the business are A. Trotter, well known retailer of 
Toledo, Ohio; W. L. Hall, until recently a pro- 
ducer of staves at Tuscaloosa; A. W. Rankin, late 
with the United States Signal Corps, and W. H. 
Guyer, who conducted the business of the Hall- 
Guyer Lumber Co. 

Mr. Guyer and Mr. Rankin will conduct the 
business of the Trotter-Hall Lumber Co. Both are 
young men and hustlers and both were raised up in 
the lumber industry." They expect to handle an 
average of 100 cars a month and will cater espe- 
cially to the retail yard trade. 





BEGIN TO BUILD FINE RESIDENCES 


JACKSONVILLE, FiA., May 12.—The local build- 
ing situation is all that could be desired. The 
‘Own Your Home’’ movement has taken a firm 
hold and several colonies of homes, of a character 
to appeal to the wage earner, have been built, An- 
other noteworthy fact is that many of the city’s 
wealthiest people have started to build palatial 


“THE BEST THING THAT EVER HAPPENED” 


[By W. Henderson, Superintendent of the 
Shantymen’s Christian Association] 


The speaker was a member of the Northern Wis- 
consin Loggers’ Association speaking to me after 
our last conference at Ashland, Wis. 


By request John Miller, our assistant superin- 
tendent in Wisconsin, and I had laid before the 
conference the methods of work and aims of the 
Shantymen’s Christian Association in the United 
States and Canada. 


The fact that the work was nonsectarian but 
carried on by good men of various churches was 
emphasized and the advantage of this condition 
in the camps was pointed out. The reasons why 
all missionaries were pledged not to ask for col- 
lections in the camps was also explained and it 
was shown how this eliminated the principal charge 
made by I. W. W. and kindred trouble makers that 
all the interest any preacher had in the men was 
to get money out of them. 

The history of the results of the work in the 
Canadian camps was outlined showing how quick- 
ly the men dropped their foolish fashion of blow- 
ing their stakes, and how the great majority had 
signed the prohibition petitions a few years after 
this work had been started among them. The 
absence of any I. W. W. troubles in the Ontario 
camps reached by our missionaries was also a strik- 
ing testimony to what a little interest shown in the 
men could accomplish, 

After the loggers had discussed the matter, they 
arrived at a decision expressing their confidence in 
Mr. Miller’s work and asking that he secure enough 
assistance to provide, if possible, a monthly service 
in each of the camps represented by this associa- 











U. 8. official photograph from Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


The above illustration shows the building in which Company M, 31st Infantry, 
American grag come! | Force, was quartered at Suchan, Siberia. It is in- 
teresting to note that this building was made of logs and that possibly it was 


shows a point in the Argonne forest, approximately five kilometers east of 
Varennes in Argonne. It is interesting to see the character of the country 


thru which American troops advanced, and an idea of the terrific hurricane of built by our soldiers. The character of that section of the count y be 
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bullets and shells may be gained by closely inspecting the broken and shell 
torn character of the brush. Apparently in this particular section there 
were no large trees, but it is possible that the larger trees were completely 


destroyed by shell fire. 


ma 
seen from the hills or mountains in the background. Soe it is heavily 
timbered, tho in the foreground the timber seems to be of smal 

the top of the first hill and down in the draw to the left the timber appar- 


size. Along 


ently is of better size and it is possible that the logs for the building were 


obtained there. 





tails of the business in general. In connection with 
this we have tried to arrange an entertainment program 
in order that all may feel repaid for having made 
this trip. 

The other officers of the Clear Lake company 
are Frank Horton, president; Roscoe Horton, treas- 
urer; F. H. Jackson, secretary, and 8S. B. Lewis, 
general superintendent. The new mill plant will 
manufacture fir and red cedar lumber and red 
cedar shingles, Those who have seen the property 
say the mill is one of the finest in this territory 
and that the company has an exceptionally fine 
body of timber. 


TO RESUME UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


BLOUNTSTOWN, Fia., May 12.—Under new man- 
agement and a new name the one time Blountstown 
Manufacturing Co. will resume operation here 
within a very few days. The operation will be 
known as the Chical Lumber Co., taking this name 
from the first syllable of the Chapola River, upon 
which the operation is located, and the first syllable 
of Calhoun County, in which it is located. 

The operation, formerly known as the Blounts- 
town Manufacturing Co., owned by Rufus Penning- 
ton, has been acquired in its entirety by two wide- 
ly known lumbermen of this district, C. M. Larkin 
and O. T. Barrs, of Pensacola. The mill is located 
on the Marianna & Blountstown Railroad, about 
thirty miles below Marianna, and is being over- 
hauled and put in first class condition to handle 
a largely increased output of boards, dimension ete., 





residences in the newer and more fashionable 
section. 

Thruout the State the home building idea is tak- 
ing root. Not in years has there been such an era 
of building as is now under way. This has entailed 
a strong local demand for lumber, and yards in 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association territory 
are stocking up accordingly. 


ONTARIOANS MAY CREATE FOREST RESERVES 


Toronto, ONT., May 13.—An interesting act has 
been passed by the Ontario Government in connec- 
tion with the promotion of forestry practice in the 
Province. It is provided by the act that the lieu- 
tenant-governor-in-council may declare any suitable 
land to be a ‘‘private forest reserve.’’ The only 
things necessary are the recommendation of the 
minister of lands, forests and mines, and the con- 
sent of the owner of the land. By the term ‘‘pri- 
vate forest reserve’’ is meant that the land so 
called is to be taken under the protection of the law. 
The man who thus declares his land to be a ‘‘pri- 
vate forest reserve’’ can not remove a tree there- 
after without appealing to the minister. Further- 
more, any successor to the property is restricted 
in the same way. In short, the act means that once 
a piece of land is declared a ‘‘private forest re- 
serve’’ it is to be always a reserve. Land need not 
be wooded to come under this act. The Government 
is willing to provide the trees it is called upon to 
protect. 





tion. As a tangible evidence of their good will a 
small assessment was made on each member to 
raise a fund to be sent to 8S. H. Martin, the treas- 
urer, 408 South Hoyne Avenue, Chicago, to help de- 
fray expenses. They also promised that every mem- 
ber would assist the missionaries traveling to and 
from the camps. This is what the speaker quoted 
as being ‘‘the best thing that ever happened.’’ 

The close of the first year of the work in the 
United States shows that over 200 services have been 
held during the year and about 12,000 reached. 
To show how self denying this work has been, the 
total revenue for the year was $1,148. New men 
are ready to begin work in June. The field secre- 
tary, L. R. MontGomerie, 244 Blaine Avenue, De- 
troit, will be glad to furnish more information to 
any one writing him. 


BIG SAVING IN ABANDONED CONTRACTS 


WasuineTon, D. C., May 12.—The Bureau of 
Aircraft Production, Army Air Service, announced 
today that from the date of the armistice to April 
26 canceled and suspended contracts representing 
an original value of nearly $118,000,000 have been 
liquidated at a saving of over $92,000,000, or over 
78 percent. 

The largest item comprising this total was en- 
gines and spare parts, $96,385,892. Fabrics, lum- 
ber and metals involved in contract terminations 
actually accomplished up to April 26 aggregated 
$3,810,088. 
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AN IMPORTANT FACTOR OF BIG POSSIBILITIES 


(Continued from front page) 


With these various interlocking industries each 
allied with and dependent on the other, and yet 





GEORGE FLINT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ; 
Of the Penn-Florida Lumber Co. 


each a separate money maker, it will be seen that 
the plans have been laid with a business acumen 
that is admirable, and those interested are assured 
of a combined disposal value of well over a million 
dollars. The men who have so successfully planned 
this combination are not only promoters, but are all 
practical business ‘executives, who may be expected 
to develop every link in the chain to its highest 
possible efficiency. They know inherent values, are 
quick to see possibilities and, with almost unlimited 
capital, are fearless in backing their judgment. 

Within the last few weeks they have added still 
another link to the chain by the purchase of the 
business and property of the Jarrett Lumber Co., 
of Marianna, Fla., a deal that involved consider- 
ably over a million dollars. This, with the other 
concerns, puts them in the front rank of the ‘‘ big 
ones’’ of the State. The property consists of an 
up-to-date band mill, now in operation, with 100,- 
000,000 1teet of timber back of it. This is one or 
the finest timber tracts in Florida. It contains 
about 30 percent red cypress, of the Louisiana kind, 
as it is in the northwestern part of the State. The 
balance is oak, ash, poplar, hickory, tupelo and red 
gum. This will give the Penn-Florida Lumber Co. 
an output of great size and wide variety. The 
Jarrett product enjoys an excellent reputation. 
This business has been incorporated as the Penn- 
Jarrett Lumber Co., of Marianna, Fla., with a 
paid up capital of $500,000. 

Mr. de Bordenave has built up a selling organi- 
zation at the Philadelphia office that will be thoroly 
competent to handle the 5,000,000 feet a month it 
will have to dispose of, and the concern will have 
a great advantage in being able to fill promptly 


any reasonable order from its own mills, and many 
a big industry will have cause to thank these gen- 
tlemen for their foresightedness in building up 
such a wonderful organization for supply and serv- 
ice under economical management. 





HARRY FOSTER, PHILADELPHIA, PA.; 
Of the Penn-Florida Lumber Co. 





WHY LUMBER PRICES CAN NOT BE LOWERED 
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On March 22 when the memorial and statement 
of facts pertaining to the condition of the lumber 
manufacturing industry were filed with the Indus- 
trial Board of the Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., by President John H. Kirby, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the 
statements therein were not released for publica- 
tion. The matter was prepared by Secretary-man- 
ager Wilson Compton, of the association, and re- 
views conditions that curtailed production, in- 
creased production costs and caused lumber manu- 
facturers to realize small profits. The memorial 
and statement of facts now have been released for 
publication and show why production costs have 
risen so rapidly. The situation is clearly shown in 
the following extracts from the statement: 

The situation which confronts this industry is 


briefly described in the following comparison of costs 
and prices, touching various producing regions: 


WEST COAST, DOUGLAS FIR REGION 
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*June, 1918, to January, 1919, inclusive. 
eee price fixed by administrative order in June, 


February costs of Douglas fir were somewhat less 
than January costs and March shows slight additional 
improvement. 

LABOR COSTS ON WEST COAST 


Average pong | wages in the Douglas fir region since 
1913 were as follows, showing the increase in wages 
over those for 1913: 





1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 

$2.93 $2.74 2.50 2.92 $3.64 $5.53 
eaees *6% 14% *3% 24% 89% 
*Decrease. 


The average wages of all labor during 1918 was 89 
percent and the average wages of common labor 96 per- 
cent above those for 1913. Wages constitute 55 percent 
of the total cost of production of fir lumber. Costs as 
shown do not include excess or war profits taxes. Dur 
ing the past four weeks the production of lumber on the 
west Coast has been 75 percent of normal. 


SOUTHERN PINE REGION 
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*Operating cost is total cost less stumpage. 
The bulk-line cost, including 80 percent of the pro- 
duction of the mills reporting, was as follows for latest 


available months: September $26.60 ; October, $29.34 ; 
November, $28.44, 

Southern pine production during the last four months 
has been 66 percent of the normal production. 

NORTH CAROLINA PINE REGION 

A substantially similar situation is revealed by the 
costs of production in the North Carolina pine region. 
These have been as follows since 1916: 


Total Total 

cost cost 
No. of rough dressed 

YEAR mills lumber lumber 
DEE ecb bn ohio > ones a $17.12 $18.97 
ne ch uiiae 4ha eh ea saa > se 21.19 23.56 
ea ere eer 34 30.27 33.95 
i) RS eee 37 34.01 37.00 
a fe ee 36 33.21 36.81 
Le OS ee ere 33 37.58 42.29 


LABOR COSTS IN SOUTHERN PINE REGION 


Between 1913 and February, 1919, labor costs, per 
man per hour and per thousand feet of product, were 
for two reasonably representative southern pine opera- 
tions as follows: 

Percent 
increase 
in wages 


No. of hrs. Wages paid Wages paid per hour 








worked per per man per per thous. over 1918 
thous. ft. hour percent 
Mill1 Mill2 Mill1 Mill 2 Mill 1 Mill 2 
1918.. 24.18 24.05 $.2246 $.2222 $5.43 $5.34 .... .... 
1914.. 20.95 23.95 .2187 .2074 4.58 4.97 *2 °%6.7 
1915.. 21.68 18.90 1964 .2218 4.26 4.19 *12 *.2 
1916.. 22.55 19.96 .2088 .2284 4.60 4.56 *9.2 3 
1917.. 23.24 18.45 .2376 .2501 5.52 4.61 6 12.6 
= . 23.21 19.28 2920 .3097 6.78 5.97 30 39.4 
eb. 
1919.. 30.36 21.04 .8781 .3912 11.48 8.28 68 76.1 
*Decrease. 





BECOMES PRESIDENT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 13.—Announcement has 
been made of the election of J. A. Meyer, one of 
the leaders in the younger, progressive element in 
the lumber business, to the presidency of the A. J. 
Neimeyer Lumber Co., Little Rock, Ark. Mr. 
Meyer is secretary, treasurer and sales manager of 
the Consolidated Saw Mills Co., Wright Building, 
which has had control of the output of the Nei- 
meyer and other mills for several years. 

Heretofore the Neimeyer mill, which was built 
about thirteen years ago, has heen cutting only 
southern pine, specializing in shortleaf yard stock. 
Now arrangements are being made to cut oak as 
well. One side of the mill -will cut pine and the 
other oak. 

Mr. Meyer is a young man and his promotion is 
a recognition of merit. He is noted as a hard 
worker and by his own efforts he has risen to his 





J. A. MEYER, ST. LOUIS, MO. ; 


‘Wlected President A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Co., Little 
Rock, Ark, 


OF LARGE CONCERN 


present position from that of a stenographer, He 
is a native of St. Louis and entered the lumber 
business as a stenographer and general all around 
utility man for the C. F. Liebke Hardwood Mill & 
Lumber Co., which operated the last of the saw- 
mills-in St. Louis. After five years’ service there 
he entered the employ of the Monarch Lumber Co. 
as stenographer. 

That was in 1906, and three years later he was 
made sales manager of the Monarch. In 1909 the 
Monarch was absorbed by the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Co. and Mr. Meyer was made assistant sales 
manager. In 1912 he became secretary, treasurer 
and sales manager of the Consolidated. He also is 
treasurer of the Pine Belt Lumber Co., Fort Tow- 
son, Okla., and secretary of the Gulledge Lumber 
Co., Mendenhall, Miss. In addition to the com- 
panies named, the Consolidated controls the output 
of the Gulledge Lumber & Stave Co., Bastrop, La., 
and the Sanford Lumber Co., Zona, La. These mills 
represent an output of more than 9,000,000 feet of 
lumber, mostly southern pine, a month. 

Other officers elected by the A. J. Neimeyer Lum- 
ber Co. at its recent annual meeting in Little Rock 
are W. W. Fuess, vice president; Frank Neimeyer, 
secretary, and Arthur Becker, treasurer. 

Under Mr. Meyer’s management the Consolidated 
continues to grow, and other mills will be added 
from time to time. He has many friends in the 
lumber business who have been congratulating him 
on his rise. F, A. Goodrich, president of the Con- 
solidated, spends most of his time in California and 
the affairs of the company are entirely in Mr. 
Meyer’s hands. 


WITHDRAWAL OF ENEMY TRADING LISTS 


The War Trade Board announces that on April 29 
all enemy trading lists were withdrawn and all disabil- 
ities attached to trade and communication with persons 
included in such lists ceased to operate and that all 
persons in the United States are authorized to trade 
and communicate with all persons outside of the United 
States. This action does not affect the present 
restrictions against trade and communication between 
the United States and Germany or Hungary nor 
authorize trade with respect to any property which 
should have been or has been reported to the alien 
property custodian or which has been seized by him or 
required to be conveyed, transferred, assigned or paid 
over to him. 
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URGES QUICK ACTION TO ASSURE TIMBER SUPPLY 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 13.—The report of the 
joint legislative material cost investigation com- 
mittee, which was submitted to the legislature last 
week, urges that the legislature pass the following 
resolutions: 


WHEREAS, The United States during the last half 
century has witnessed the reduction of the forest in 
one region after another. The white pine forests of 
Pennsylvania, New York and New England disappeared 
nearly half a century ago. Likewise the pine forests 
of the Lake States for the most part were obliterated 
before 1900. The southern pineries which for twenty 
years have been the main supply of lumber for Illinois 
and other central States will, according to statements 
recently made by authoritative sources, be to a large 
extent exhausted within the next ten years. 

WHEREAS, The effect of the exhaustion of the com- 
mercial forests has been the closing of nearby indus- 
tries which depended upon these forests for supplies 
and the shifting of local population to new centers, 
involving heavy penalties upon both the industries and 
the people. As another result the country has observed 
the area of cut-over timber land increase to an area 
estimated by the secretary of the interior at 228,000,000 
acres. Far the greater part of this land is in the North, 
South, and East and a very large percentage of it is 
nonagricultural. With recurring destructive forest 
fires millions of acres of it have become waste and can 
only be restored to productiveness thru an extensive 
program of reforestation. 

WHEREAS, The wood-using industries not depending 
upon certain local forest supplies have become centered 
to a very large extent in the thickly populated districts 


east of the Mississippi River and are drawing their 
supplies from the remaining forests in the eastern 
States, the Gulf States and the States adjacent to the 
Great Lakes. A large number of such industries are 
located in the State of Illinois, with the city of Chicago 
the center of a very large and important group. Chi- 
cago has for many years been the chief lumber 
distributer of the United States and the greatest 
point of lumber distribution in the world. These im- 
portant industries, including the manufacture of rail- 
way cars, boxes, sash and doors, farm machinery, furni- 
ture, pianos, vehicles and many other articles, are now 
threatened by the exhaustion of the forests from which 
their supplies have been drawn. They now face the 
necessity of bringing timber from the Pacific coast with 
heavy freight charges added to the cost. 

To the same Pacific coast supply the country must 
look for lumber for general construction purposes. The 
transportation system of the country must add to its 
present burdens the transcontinental shipment of very 
large quantities of lumber, a bulky product upon which 
a high freight rate greatly increases the cost to the 
consumer. 

Wuereas, Such forests as are owned and managed 
by the Government—the national forests—are 97 per- 
cent in the far West and for that reason can not con- 
tribute substantially to the solution of the problem of 
wood supplies which has become so threatening to the 
industries of the eastern States. 


Recommends National Forestry Program 


WHereas, The situation is of such gravity as to 
require the most careful consideration by the Federal 
Government and the States to the end that policies may 


be adopted that will lead to the solution of the problem ; 
therefore be it 


Resolwed, By the senate of the State of Illinois, the 
house of. representatives concurring therein, that the 
fifty-first general assembly of the State of Illinois urges 
the attention of the President and the Congress of the 
United States to the present timber situation and 
recommends that, without delay, there be formulated 
such a national program of forestry as will insure the 
future timber supplies required by the industries of the 
country. As an example of what should be done, this 
general assembly points to the wise course of the 
republic of France in so managing its forests for more 
than a century that they contributed substantially to 
the winning of the great war. 

It is further urged that the Federal Government, 
acting independently or in codjperation with the States, 
inaugurate action looking toward such measure of 
public control of the remaining bodies of original 
timber as will make sure that their supplies will be 
available as needed by the industries. 

It is furthermore urged that comprehensive plans 
be put into effect for restoring the forest on cut-over 
lands which are nonagricultural in character in the 
eastern States, in the States bordering the Great Lakes, 
and in the South, in order that timber supplies from 
these regions may be available to the established indus- 
tries of the central and eastern States. Be it 

Resolved, That the secretary of the State of Illinois 
be and hereby is directed to transmit copies of this 
preamble and resolution to the President of the United 
States, the United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives and to the forester of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 





APRIL PERMITS SHOW BUILDING INCREASE 


Increasing activity in building is reflected by the 
official reports of building permits issued in 149 
leading cities of the United States, as compiled by 
the American Contractor, Chicago. A gain of 93 


i No, cities No. 0 Estimated 
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(a, SE rere aire 36 38,400 15 12,500 *207 San Diego, Calif. ....... 
East Orange, / eS er es 76 482.515 38 165,621 *182 San Jose, Calif......... 
MBSE BE, TOUS, Pisce ccvcces 43 117,440 33 38,230 #207 Baveneee. Ge. cccpecess 
Elizabeth, N. > ORR rahe 6 69 214,853 64 229,243 +6 Schenectady, N, Y...... 
El Paso, Te oi ser rare 140 126.133 110 59,040 #113 Seranton, PS. ..-cccccce 
(A. ARSE Seer coe 231 229,059 179 197,013 *16 Se 
MVANREVINIC, ING. 6.66 ccccce’s 119 128,643 ome Shreveport, LA... .cc.ee 
Fall River, j ARs re 55 40,340 26 90,515 #96 Sioux City, Iowa....... 
Bitchburg, Mass..........-. 25 16,995 20 51,235 766 South Bend, Ind........ 
WOSt Wayne, INGs oo oc vscve 79 124,954 39 61,925 *102 Spokane, Wash......... 
ou. ee 40 70,830 eeu Cuanane ps Springfield, Tll......... 
Fort Worth, Tex..........-. 172 825,587 51 333,055 *148 Springfield, Mo......... 
GOPVGRIOR, "TOR sisi ec ve cc cet ee 605 93,597 364 12,039 *677 Springfield, Mass....... 
Grand Rapids, ae 236 263,099 141 137,602 *92 Springfield, Ohio........ 
Hamilton, O10... 006.0000. 46 120,861 44 69,712 *73 St. Joseph, Mo........-- 
PIMUPIOUUEE, PEs acca ccacse 54 136.870 24 18,925 *633 BE; Tet TO. occ ce cece 
Haverhill, _— Rete asvenedees 29 94,380 wned wie Stockton, Calif. ........ 
pS ES SO eee 26 33,915 16 174,319 +80 Superior, Wis. ....cccc- 
PER, MEMO 6 i000 0-6 « 5:0, 006:0 26 35,845 19 4,225 +34 eee te Bacécacces 
Houston, eee 832 354,370 186 278.913 *27 Terre Haute, Ind....... 
Huntington, 1, ee eee ee 110 214,667 41 83,850 *15 Weletes CMe diucsccee 
Indianapolis, ere 802 987,999 479 445,422 #122 SORGRE. MB sc kc cscccee 
SRCUNOD. DICT: 6.0060 00c0 00 ne 97 113,245 72 111,135 *2 PRONE, Pe Decccsdeces 
Jacksonville, a ad wie eva: wires: ka 60 133,799 35 92,120 *45 i a See 
DA ree 6 23,000 39,000 41 Tulen, OIA. ....cccccee 
Kansas City: 1 66 90,268 32 45,985 *96 oo ie A SORA ere 
Kansas City, Cheech pas ee 507 726,225 197 454,455 *59 Washington, D. C....... 
Knoxville, Tenn. ........... 104 114,895 74 46,687 #146 West Hoboken, N. J..... 
Lancaster, et chtedes abet 47 81,725 26 24.550 *233 Wheeling. W. Va....... 
RGROINE, MieB 6.600 c's ce cons 153 293,360 36 50,050 *486 io eee 
Lawrence, Mass........2.0. 40 55,505 27 192.000 +71 Wilkes-Barre, Pa....... 
Lexington, ae 108 133,968 37 37,280 e257 Wilmington, Del........ 
BE DOD atic caeescces 79 149.665 29 142.910 *5 Worcester, Mass........ 
Los Angeles, Calif........... 956 ,610,255 609 759,814 #112 YOmNere, Tl. Zecccccccics 
Ss 260 202,160 177 240,437 416 WOR, “Wilassdiccacssvicse 
Lowell, | REE el ie 129 161,040 Th 68,883 *134 Youngstown, Ohio...... 
MSI ONE Fai) k hes Gas olds eva 94 72.646 55 68,325 *6 Zanesville, Ohio........ 
Manchester, N. H......ccse- 111 114,847 81 47,845 *140 
McKees ort, | ee or re 44 89,495 eae «2 mee ame BOCA cevcsaccdsses 
Medford, Mass nS Gas, bitae <b abe 49 57,545 33 55,700 %3 
Memphis, Oy be Tob 6S 6% 162 724,127 112 271,650 *166 *Gain. tLoss. 


standstill because of Government restrictions. The 
following comparison covering permits issued during 
April for the last five years is highly encouraging: 











* ee 77,056,478 


65,531, 1427 
The average value of peajects for April, 1919, is 
$2,271, compared with $1,838 for April, 1918. Only 
26 of the 149 cities reporting show losses compared 
with a year ago, while heavy gains are recorded by 
many of the larger cities. 
Following is the showing by cities in detail: 





c——April, 1919——.  ——April, 1918-——_, Per- 
No.of Hstimated No. ~ 4 Estimated cent 
Dalidiage cost buildings cost change 
eae ps a 889 733,817 *146 
waar 449 1,779,950 607 764,945 *132 
eave. ae 32,063 105 80,849 *3 
eaane 50 207,898 21 6,400 *172 
ee 27 78,650 6 13,600 *477 
occe) Ge 192,912 367 97,840 *96 
acwas 75 281,130 44 163,300 *72 
Pere 75 103,845 49 88,065 *173 
dene 165 527,260 130 269,467 *96 
“ake 76 211,044 65 106,251 *98 
eee 2,299,498 259 302,771 *659 
avee 49 3,333,750 1 558,700 #496 
cece See 4,723,100 923 3,534,970 *33 
véde le 879,580 8 211,634 *75 
nee” 1,337 8,290,226 857 743,510 *342 
dete” ae THT ,254 79 849,378 *116 
needa 385 573,378 240 502,891 *14 
aaa 129 331,425 112 805,700 *7 
wane Jae 512,815 105 410,480 °24 
maea 36 35,568 19 20,045 *77 
ee 4, 180,565 765 2,378,075 *75 
wo Rei 90 130,767 89 51,868 
ccce LO 1,014,383 349 771,381 *31 
wena 98 115,988 48 84,935 *36 
wee 83 67183 40 58.407 *15 
sane 96 150,825 82 156,208 t 
veee 58 101,300 31 7,950 ©® 1177 
owe. ae 680,598 3 179,776 *278 
conn ae 88,380 27 49,830 +23 
ee | br 401 224 265.398 *161 
caw 108 57,660 74 368,967 57 
jaee> ee 108803 33 33,070 *229 
aoue 38 17,281 37 11,802 *46 
oewa -aae 294,275 101 166,005 *77 
ee 331,330 246 773.880 +57 
oove an 118,580 101 107,210 *10 
oetas 36 154,017 31 164,752 +6 
<awa 53 68,625 2 T7905 +11 
edat>. ae 808,775 11 187,080 125 
ueee 43 165,030 27 1097 $243 
viene See 1,341,415 1,083 898.455 *49 
ower 133 197,779 5g 29.782 *564 
cede ee 360,150 70 330,715 *7 
oace saa 187,965 98 74,115 *153 
cece San 137,470 117 44,105 *211 
aaa 82 90,320 5 161,800 +44 
ake 73 58,800 82 19.900 *195 
cnn ae 865,755 123 447,275 +18 
awa 58 52,880 2 4,700 *114 
me tS 74 109.225 34 44,880 *143 
ecte Fam 1,019,470 648 530,028 *92 
naka 66 102,094 70 96,209 *6 
ocne 132 444,534 8 90,005 *394 
oeee 276 303,225 211 169,307 *79 
oaeen aa 155,620 8 41,672 *273 
eves, ae 596,980 239 184,73) #223 
wake 43 642,320 19 5.343 °11,923 
wen 98 227,911 57 95,445 *138 
ane 37 13,828 aad 
ta ee 652.950 484.659 *34 
wale 80 24.405 68 138,250 *62 
eT 2,112,231 367 1,503,990 *40 
aa 30 17,900 1 3,666 *388 
eden 65 25,312 53 19.880 *27 
wees 114 201,425 111 441.830 +54 
cess 82 38,042 97 41,763 + 
e+e nen ae 313,575 93 179,879 *74 
coy “Ee 498,007 108 232.833 *113 
cose 31 119.500 24 366,100 +67 
oawe 30 97,725 22 13.595 *618 
2 hens eee 327,307 141 242,565 *35 
waad 32 32,226 17 065 *255 
...-84,814 $79,077,971 22,327 $41,028,999 93 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


New Congress Faces Herculean Tasks - Numerous Investigations in Prospect—Late Industrial Board’s Efforts 
Reviewed—Building Associations Generally Favor Home Loan Banks 


HEAVY WORK FOR THE NEW CONGRESS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 12.—With a vigorous 
‘¢insurgent’’ minority in the Republican ranks in 
both the Senate and House, the extraordinary ses- 
sion of the 66th Congress, which will convene on 
Monday of next week, promises to be a highly in- 
teresting one as a political proposition. On the 
other hand, the existence of a schism in the ranks 
of the majority party is destined to be most em- 
barrassing to Republican leaders who may desire to 
put thru a legislative program embodying Repub- 
lican economic principles. 


The House Republican recalcitrants made a fight 
against the so-called ‘‘Old Guard’’ control engi- 
neered by certain leaders, including Representative 
James R. Mann of Chicago, who, defeated for the 
speakership, immediately seized the reins of power 
by corralling control of the organization commit- 
tee and sundry and various other points of vantage. 

In the House, therefore, the organization already 
is fairly well laid out. In the Senate several Re- 
publicans, with Mr. Borah of Idaho perhaps the 
most outspoken, have declared war on Senator Pen- 
rose of Pennsylvania, who under all the precedents 
would become chairman of the committee on 
finance, which handles all revenue and tariff legis- 
lation, and Senator Warren of Wyoming, who ordi- 
narily would be chairman of the committee on ap- 
propriations. 

It is doubtful that the Senate recalcitrants can 
defeat Senators Penrose and Warren. They may 
succeed in so doing; but if they fail they will be 
more bitter than ever and may be expected to keep 
their knives sharpened at all times for the Repub- 
lican leaders. With only a margin of one vote in 
controlling the Senate, the Republicans, therefore, 
do not face a particularly happy prospect. 

For the immediate present the only certainty in 
the way of prompt action on Capitol Hill is that a 
large number of investigations will be inaugurated 
as soon as the machinery can be oiled and steam 
meee into the legislative boilers. The Shipping 

oard and Emergency Fleet Corporation are to be 
given a thoro looking over. The postal service also 
is in for from one to three different lines of inves- 
tigation, while all major branches of the War De- 
partment are to be raked and scraped to establish 
charges that enormous sums of money have been 
wasted in the conduct of the war and preparations 
for it. In fact, the Republicans do not intend to 
overlook anything. The Agricultural Department 
is to be investigated, as are most of the ‘‘war 
boards’’ which were evolved to assist the regularly 
established executive departments in handling va- 
rious phases of war preparations. 

An enormous volume of work awaits the new 
Congress. The filibuster toward the close of the 
short session of the 65th Congress left many of the 
big supply bills in the air. The Railroad Admin- 
istration was left without funds coneeded by every- 
body to be absolutely necessary. Director General 
Hines wanted $750,000,000 and the indications now 
are that this figure may be raised to $1,000,000,000. 
The working out of a permanent railroad policy is 
a measure of vital and pressing importance which 
Congress must tackle soon after it convenes. Many 
conflicting interests already are in the field, some 
demanding Government ownership of railroads, 
telegraphs and telephones, others demanding more 
stringent Federal regulation of interstate utilities 
ete. 

A permanent policy regarding the American mer- 
chant marine also must be evolved in the near fu- 
ture if America’s gains in the war are to be perpet- 
uated and the Stars and Stripes are to resume their 
former proud place in the leading ports of the 
world at all times. 

The necessity for amending and in some re- 
spects modifying the Sherman and Clayton anti- 
trust laws has long been recognized by leaders of 
thought in the business and industrial world. It 
was only with reluctance that the Democratic Con- 
gress, recently adjourned, finally passed the Webb 
Act under which American concerns can combine 
for the promotion of foreign trade. So the fight 
for modifications of the law affecting purely do- 
mestic corporations will be anything but an easy 
one. 

A permanent military and naval policy also 
must be worked out by the Republican Congress. 
Indications now are that the House will start by 
eliminating the big naval building program, partly 
on the theory that under the provisions of the 
treaty of peace providing for general disarmament 
no good ground exists for saddling billions of dol- 
lars of taxes upon the people during the next few 








years to build up a huge navy to rival that of 
Great Britain. A happy medium probably will be 
reached as to a naval building program. The 
Democratic program was conditional and was held 
up in the Senate by Republicans primarily because 
the administration would not consent to have elimi- 
nated a proviso that after enactment the legisla- 
tion could be suspended by the President if that 
course were in harmony with the final peace settle- 
ment. The Democratic House also refused to make 
provision for a temporary military establishment 
of 509,909 men and 22,000 commissioned officers, 
cutting the proposed force for the next fiscal year 
to a maximum of 179,000. 

Whatever else may be said of the extraordinary 
session, once its gets down to serious work it will 
be as busy as any Congress that has sat under the 
capitol dome. 





WASHINGTON COUNSEL STRENGTHENED 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 12.—Robert Ash, until 
recently associated with Dr. Wilson Compton, sec- 
retary-manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, arrived here today to serve as 
assistant to L. C. Boyle, counsel for the National 
association. The duties of Mr. Boyle have multi- 
plied and the National association made no mistake 





ROBERT ASH, WASHINGTON, D. C.; 


Assistant to Counsel for National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association 


in sending him a live-wire assistant such as Mr. 
Ash, whose service with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission prior to going with the National was con- 
spicuous. Mr. Ash is an attorney of promise. At- 
torney Boyle is more than pleased to have Mr. Ash 
to assist him in the many matters of importance 
affecting the lumber industry which he is called 
upon to handle here. 





ENGINEERS NEAR HOME 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 12.—The transport 
Martha Washington sailed from Bordeaux May 7 
for New York and will arrive May 17 with 3,100 
returning American troops, including the following 
units: 

Second Battalion 20th Engineers, Headquarters 
and Medical Detachments, 4th and 30th Companies 
and 4th Engineer service company, aggregating 19 
officers and 971 men, divided as follows: 


Camp Grant ..... Katee wwe 3 officers and 460 men 
EROMEGLO. 0.01005.09:0:6:3 6 0i0's0. 04 5.08 6 officers and 81 men 
I BONED 6 o's 00sec so 0.0.08 8 officers and 45 men 
OT eae re er 3 officers and 45 men 
CRIN: THREE 60:0:6 v0'0e w'n\00 0 58 44 men 
OE eee 40 men 
SPOINID SIMMEIMIRY G6 08 0: 6.4us bioyase-d: 4-6 4 officers and 36 men 
SAUD TROND. soins ove e006 bas 35 men 
WORE 2), A) MOMs < s00sce eas 34 men 
ee ee 22 men 
Camp Bherman ......00 ccs 16 men 
ee Ree eee 14 men 
RID SOPRON (i's ibis oc 0 00 0a 14 men 
CAMD: DUMSON 550-656 0 0 00 vce 1 officer and 12 men 
eee ee AE eee 1 officer and 11 men 
LED ERR > yuan oe sare tip 1 officer and 11 men 


CRNA DERG io scrote Vdbe 0 i-0:0% 17 men 


The War Department also announced that the 
15th Company of the 20th Engineers has been as- 
signed to early convoy. 


THE INDUSTRIAL BOARD REVIEWED 


WasuHineTon, D. C., May 12.—The Industrial 
Board of the Department of Commerce, appointed 
with the full knowledge and approval of President 
Wilson and headed by George N. Peek, of Moline, 
Ill., is now a matter of history. The board late 
last week passed out of the realm of service when 
Secretary of Commerce Redfield accepted the res- 
ignations of its members. 

Many business men doubtless will agree with 
much of the criticism made by Mr. Peek in the 
statement he issued immediately after having be- 
come a private citizen. While some of his stric- 
tures obviously were not in good temper, his friends 
insist that Mr. Peek was wholly sincere in what he 
said, and that he truly believes that administra- 
tion leaders permitted politics to intervene and 
upset the work which the Industrial Board was de- 
signed to accomplish. It is true that business men 
generally were, certainly when they came to un- 
derstand the expressed plan of the board, favor- 
ably impressed. This was true of many lumbermen, 
including John H. Kirby, president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, after a per- 
sonal conference with Chairman Peek, William M. 
Ritter and other members of the board. 

The idea behind the creation of the board was u 
big one. The plan unquestionably was to facilitate 
the transition of industry and business from a war 
to a peace basis. Possibly the plan was not stated 
with entire clarity at the outset and for that rea- 
son was ‘misunderstood in many respects, creating 
an atmosphere of distrust. As to the entire sin- 
cerity of members of the board, men in the lumber 
industry who know Mr. Ritter will not hesitate to 
say that his sole desire was to help, not hurt the 
industry of which he is a part or any other basic 
industry. Mr. Ritter has been given a large meas- 
ure of credit for the creation of the Industrial 
Board. 

In one respect lumbermen who came in contact 
with the ‘board did not agree with its members, 
That was that prices must be reduced to some ex- 
tent regardless of costs in order to bring about 
stabilization. Members of the board may have 
since changed their minds. When the hearings 
were held here, however, those presiding insisted 
there must be some reduction, more especially in 
southern pine prices, altho the cost figures indi- 
cated the sale prices were substantially at the cost 
line, while the figures for most other regions showed 
that sales prices actually ‘were at or below the cost 
line. The contention of board members was that 
any reduction lumbermen might agree to make 
would surely be but temporary and when the eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand again became 
operative prices would take care of themselves, 
While accepting the sincerity of this contention, 
some lumbermen questioned whether prices would 
work out that way in actual business practice. 
That was largely a difference of opinion. 

However much the board might have accom- 
plished under different conditions, the feeling here 
is that in view of the impasse occasioned by the 
attitude assumed by Director General of Railroads 
Hines toward the price of steel rails it is far better 
that the curtain has been rung down on the 
board’s activities and that business and industry 
will breathe easier now that it is no more. 





APPROVE FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANKS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 12.—A questionnaire 
recently sent to several thousand building and loan 
associations by the Department of Labor included 
a request for opinions concerning the proposed sys- 
tem of Federal home loan banks. 

Returns disclosed that more than 40 percent of 
the building associations have not sufficient avail- 
able funds to meet the desirable applications for 
loans that are coming in as a result of the shortage 
of houses and the general revival of construction 
activities. While’ the building associations of the 
country are reported on a sound financial basis their 
present difficulties are due to the facts that they 
have enormous investments and that the long time 
mortgages representing large amounts are not nego- 
tiable at commercial banks. 

The movement to establish Federal home loan 
banks is approved by a majority of the associations 
that returned answers to the questionnaire. Out of 
1,200 thus far received less than 10 percent of the 
associations represented are opposed to the plan. 
An answer typical of the attitude of associations 
that are financially independent came from the 
West. ‘‘Our organization does not need a Federal 

(Concluded on Page 54.) 
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BUILDING SITUATION BRIEFLY SURVEYED 


No Prospect of Lower Construction Cost Seen—Miniature City Is Unique Feature of “Build Now” Movement 
—Several Southern States Organize Campaigns 


OFFER DISCOUNTS TO MAY BUILDERS 

HoquiAM, WASH., May 12.—An aggressive build- 
ing campaign is under way here to relieve housing 
conditions that have become acute. A special ef- 
fort is being made to induce building during May, 
discounts of 10 to 15 percent being offered this 
month by many real estate, hardware, plumbing, 
paint and wall paper and other dealers. ‘Lhe Ho- 
quiam Manufacturing Co. offers 10 percent dis- 
count on interior finishing, cabinet work, doors, 
windows and frames. More than a page of the 
Sunday Washingtonian is occupied by the special 
discount offers made by various firms dealing in 
building materials. The same issue contains an 
article on ‘‘Choosing the Lumber for the New 
Home,’’ written by Thorpe Babcock, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the North Western 
Lumber Co, 

Besides doing everything possible to encourage 
the building of homes the local business interests 
have united in an effort to secure the construction 
of a first class commercial and tourist hotel, and 
will back such an enterprise with capital up to 
3250,000. The Commercial Club is desirous of get- 
ting in touch with an experienced hotel man who 
can swing sufficient capital to command the confi- 
dence ot local investors, and who, ag president and 
manager of the corporation would take over the 
details and plan and superintend the construction 
and the purchase of equipment. 





aed 


MORE STATES START ‘HOME’ CAMPAIGNS 


NEw Organs, La., May 12.—L. R. Putman, di- 
rector of advertising and trade extension for the 
Southern Pine Association and serving at present as 
district director, information and education service, 
Department of Labor, returned this morning from 
Oklahoma City, where he helped to organize the 
‘*Own Your Own Home’’ campaign for Oklahoma, 

Until mid-June Mr. Putman will be kept reason- 
ably busy with the organization of Statewide ‘‘Own 
Your Own Home’’ campaigns in the States com- 
posing his district. He will attend Mississippi’s 
Statewide organization meeting at Jackson, fixed 
by proclamation of Governor Bilbo for May 21. 
Louisiana’s Statewide meeting has been tentatively 
fixed for May 24, at Baton Rouge or Monroe, Other 
meetings are tentatively announced as follows: 
Arkansas Statewide organization meeting at Little 
Rock, June 5; Alabama meeting at Birmingham, 
June 7; Tennessee meeting at Memphis, June 10; 
Kentucky meeting at Louisville, June 12. 

In connection with the Jackson (Miss.) meeting 
on May 21, sales managers and salesmen of South- 
ern Pine Association mills in Mississippi, Louisiana 
east of Lake Charles; Alabama, Georgia and Flor- 
ida, will assemble to organize District No. 9 of the 
Southern Pine Salesmen Service Association. The 
call for this meeting was issued last week, all sales- 
men and sales managers in that district being urged 
to attend. 

Following the Arkansas meeting at Little Rock, 
Mr: Putman will go to Pine Bluff to attend the an- 
nual meeting of the Arkansas Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers scheduled for May 30 and 31. His 
list of June engagements includes further a visit to 
Atlantic City, where on June 26 he will deliver a 
talk on the ‘‘Own Your Own Home’’ campaign be- 
fore the National Board of Real Estate Dealers. 








EXPECTS BUILDING COSTS TO ADVANCE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 12.—That the cost of 
building will increase is predicted in a letter sent 
by the executive committee of the Builders’ Ex- 
change of Cincinnati to W. C. Culkins, Cincinnati 
representative of the Department of Labor. Mr. 
Culkins had addressed the exchange, following a 
communication to him by the Washington depart- 
ment relative to the effect of the ‘‘Own Your 
Home’’ campaign. The reply of the exchange 
follows: 


The Builders’ Exchange of Cincinnati is emphatically 
of the opinion that the “Own Your Own Home” cam- 
paign should be encouraged, and is willing and ready to 
codperate in every way. 

While the members of this organization all are 
directly interested in the revival of building, this phase 
was eliminated in the efforts put forth to ascertain the 
exact status at present. An analysis of the lively 
activity in real estate transactions during the last 
two months ; the conspicuous fact that all architects are 
extremely busy and are requiring additional draftsmen 
to facilitate getting out their plans, as well as a 
number of incidental indications logically establish the 
fact that the law of supply and demand is operating. 

In other words, the demand for homes, and housing 
generally, exceeds the supply, which accounts for 
recent advances in rentals in some quarters and higher 
prices paid for purchases of property in others. The 








building of homes is confined to a class of prospective 
home owners who seem to be holding off on the supposi- 
tion that material prices will come down. It ought to 
be self evident that while the present price of com- 
modities and cost of living continues this will be 
impossible. 

The viewpoint of the Builders’ Exchange is that 
those contemplating construction work will profit noth- 
ing by postponement of their intentions ; in fact, if the 
law of supply and demand is permitted to operate in 
favor of further demand, and there continues a 
deficiency of supplies, building costs will increase 
instead of decline. 

In line with this report of the Builders’ Ex- 
change are reports from the office of the recorder 
of deeds showing a greater number of transactions 
in small properties than have occurred in many 
years, including transfers of vacant lots at prices 
indicating that the purchases were intended for 
improvement rather than for investment. Also, 
there have been more transactions by syndicate op- 
erators this spring than at any other time since 
the outbreak of the world war, almost five years 
ago. 


PUPILS WILL BUILD ‘‘TINY TOWN’’ 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., May 12.—A building boom 
that will put upon the map a brand new city of 
hundreds of buildings, covering a tract of fifty-five 
acres, is the unique form taken by the local ‘‘ Build 
Now’’ campaign, launched under the auspices of 
the Springfield Chamber of Commerce, which has 
1,250 live members. The city, however, will not be 
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The above photograph, showing model house used in 
the “Build Now” campaign at Waterloo, Iowa, was 
sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Moore & Moore 
(Inc.), lumber retailers of that city, who have ac- 
tively aided the movement for more and better homes 





habitable, except for lilliputians, and the ‘‘55- 
acre tract’’ will be réduced to scale of one-half an 
inch to the foot. In short, ‘‘Tiny Town,’’ as the 
new building project is called, is to be a city in 
miniature, built by the pupils of the manual train- 
ing departments of the high school and of the grade 
schools of the Springfield district. 

Every step pertaining to actual building will be 
followed, from the leasing of lots, taking out of 
building permits and making of contracts to the 
finishing touches on the buildings. ‘‘Tiny Town,’’ 
tho small, will be a real city, with streets properly 
laid out, churches, public utilities, fine residences, 
pretty cottages and attractive bungalows, pergolas, 
landscape gardening, flower beds ete. Actual con- 
struction will be under the supervision of E. O. 
Slater, head of the manual training department of 
the Springfield schools. Cash prizes aggregating 
$400 will be awarded the young builders whose 
structures are deemed by a competent committee 
to be worthy of such recognition. A great deal of 
interest in the enterprise is being evinced by the 
pupils and by the general public. Before the close 
of school the ‘‘town’’ will be thrown open to in- 
spection, a small admission fee being charged and 
an interesting program presented. 

The plan was worked out by the Springfield 
Chamber of Commerce in codperation with Super- 


intendent William H. Johnston and Supervisor of 
Manual Training E. O. Slater, of the Springfield 
public schools. Among the ‘‘live wires’’ working 
for the success of the ‘‘ Build Now’’ campaign is 
T. E. Williams, president of the Williams Lumber 
Co., whose telephone number ‘‘300 Green,’’ coupled 
with the slogan ‘‘sudden service,’’ is almost as 
well known thruout this section as the famous 
‘* fourteen points’’ or ‘‘ fifty-seven varieties.’’ 





TO PLAN FOR NEEDED HOUSING 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 12.—Now ‘that the Vie- 
tory loan is out of the way, to which John L. Kaul, 
of the Kaul Lumber Co., as chairman of the cam- 
paign, as well as other prominent citizens, have 
been devoting much of their time, plans will be 
started by the civic organizations of Birmingham to 
relieve the shortage of houses. Small homes are 
beginning to be constructed all over Birmingham 
but not enough to supply the demand. Frank E. 
Butler, president of the Birmingham Real Estate 
Exchanges, expresses the opinion that prices of 
lumber will not be lowered any time soon and ad- 
vises every one who can afford it to build a home 
now instead of waiting for high rent to force them 
to do so. 

E. A. Schiller, of Atlanta, southern manager of 
Loew’s Bijou interests, announces that within sixty 
or ninety days he will begin construction of an- 
other large theater building in Birmingham. 





RETAILER RUNS FULL PAGE ‘‘ADS’’ 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 12.—The Peter Vreden- 
burgh Lumber Co. has full page advertisements in 
yesterday’s (Sunday) editions of the Illinois State 
Register and the Springfield Journal giving the 
conclusions reached by the Illinois legislative com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the prices of build- 
ing materials. As already announced in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, the committee sees no prospect 
of lower prices and advises everyone to build now. 
In giving the conclusions and recommendations of 
the committee wide publicity thru these full-page 
advertisements, the Vredenburgh company is simply 
clinching the advice it has been giving for months 
thru newspaper and other advertising, namely, to 
build now, because lumber prices will certainly ad- 
vance rather than go lower. 





LABOR TROUBLES HALT CONSTRUCTION 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 12.—Trouble is being ex- 
perienced with organized building trades, and 
strikes or walkouts have tied up much of such con- 
struction work as had been started. Plumbers, 
steam fitters, and hod carriers and other common la- 
borers, are striking to enforce their demands for 
increased pay running from 5 to 10 cents an hour. 
Carpenters have agreed to ah advance of 5 cents, 
from 65 to 70 cents an hour. In every other case 
the employers have agreed to advances which are 
under consideration by the unions, most of which, 
it is thought, will be accepted. These advances 
are: Cement finishers, 5714, to 60 cents; electri- 
cians, 68% to 71 cents; stationary engineers, 67% 
to 70 cents; glaziers, 55 to 60 cents; painters, 60 
to 6214 cents; composition roofers, 45 to 50 cents; 
sheet metal workers, 521%4 to 56 cents. Last fall 
plasterers were granted an advance from 75 to 
8714 cents and so far have not presented any new 
demand, but lathers, who are getting 68% cents an 
hour, are expected to present demands for an ad- 
vance about June 1. 

These demands come at a time when the municipal 
authorities had secured concessions on the prices 
of many lines of construction material, and had se- 
cured the promise of further reductions in order 
to give impetus to building projects and take up 
the slack of unemployment. They feel considerably 
discouraged by the attitude of labor whose assist- 
ance was one of the objects of the efforts of the 
municipal authorities. 

Practically all the unions to which employers 
have offered advances are parties to an agreement 
with employers not to strike until all efforts to 
reach an agreement by arbitration have failed. 
This prevents them from striking, but there are 
enough unions not in that agreement and now on 
strike to tie up many of the unions that are ready 
to work. 





A NEw BANK for foreign trade, the British Over- 
seas Bank, has been formed by five British banks. 
It will be eapitalized at £2,000,000, £1,000,000 of 
the shares to be common stock and £1,000,000 pre 
ferred. 
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By the Stick or by the Car 


Aunt Jack Peters is a comfortably rotund farm 
woman with a sharp but joking eye and a wardrobe 
resembling current boulevard styles about as much 
as a draft horse resembles a canary. She doesn’t 
take the name ‘‘Aunt Jack’’ from her husband. 
His name is Herbert. In fact, she doesn’t take 
much of anything from ‘‘Uncle Bert,’’ except 
industry and obedience. Her mother in an un- 
guarded moment named her Jaconetta, which didn’t 
last when put to common garden use. 

A few days ago Aunt Jack came steaming into 
Charlie Buck’s lumber office with a look in her eye 
that meant action. Charlie is a good natured 
youngster with a pretty keen knowledge of human 
nature stored away in the back of his head. 

‘*Hello, Aunt Jack,’’ he said. ‘‘Where’s the 
fire?’’ 

‘*Hey?’’ said Aunt Jack wheezily as she eased 
herself with caution into an arm chair. ‘‘This 
chair ever show symptoms of busting? It feels 
kind of trembly.’’ 

‘*T don’t blame it any,’’ observed Charlie. 

‘‘Huh! You young ’uns is a respectful lot, 
ain’t you? Whoa! [I thought I was gone then. 
Fetch me a hefty chair that’s got some spunk to it. 
You ought to pension these veterans off before 
they break some old critter’s leg. Now where’s 
them tormented spectacles? I can’t find ’em unless 
I’ve got ’em on. Oh, here; I got ’em in my hand. 
Now then, my dear rising young lumber dealer, 
how much is oak floor? Look me in the eye and 
tell me.’’ 

‘*Oak flooring?’’ asked Charlie cautiously. 
‘‘Going to fix up the house a little?’’ 

‘*Oh, doggone it,’’ said Aunt Jack despairingly, 
‘the argues with me. I want to know how much is 
oak floor. Oak floor. How much is oak floor?’’ 

‘* But I ought to know—’’ Charlie began. 

‘*How much—’’ interrupted Aunt Jack in u 
hard voice. 

‘*Now, Aunt Jack,’’ said Charlie, ‘‘you talk 
like a third degree. I’ve got the scared feeling that 
anything I say will be used against me. Can’t you 
lead me up to this thing gradually? Which room 
is it and how big is it, and everything?’’ 

‘*Men,’’ said Aunt Jack in a resigned tone, ‘‘is 
mostly Tom Fools. But maybe they can’t help it, 
poor things. Listen careful, little man. I ain’t 
aiming to fix up the house. I don’t see what could 
of give you that idea. Nothin’ of the kind. I’m 
just doin’ my number lesson for dear teacher, and 
the problem is this: Mrs. Peters, a stuck-up old 
woman, has a front room, 12 by 14, that she is 
thinking of flooring with oak. So she wants to 
know how much is oak flooring a thousand. If I 
don’t get my sum teacher’ll keep me in and spank 
me. Now, how much is oak floor? Do you get me? 
Pardon my reverting to this painful subject, as the 
doc says, taking the bandage off the boil. How 
much—’’ 

‘*T get you,’’ said Charlie hastily as he made a 
rapid calculation, ‘‘ When teacher asks you about 
that sum you tell her it’ll cost Mrs. Peters $21 to 
buy oak flooring enough to cover her front room.’ ’ 

‘*Hey?’’ said Aunt Jack, surprised into her 
natural manner. ‘‘Did you say $21? Why, I 
thought it might be ten times that much. I got 
Bert to ask old Job Walcott how much was oak 
flooring, and Job ’lowed it might be as much as 
$80 or $90 a thousand, Bert came away with a 
spanked look and implored me to turn my mind to 
lower things. I sure couldn’t afford any $80 or 
$90 a thousand, but $21 ain’t bad. Let’s see. 
Hey? Let me think. Look here, Charlie Buck; 
give me that pencil. I begin to smell a great light. 
How much floor does it take for that room? Twelve 
tums 14; two 14’s is 28, and one 14 is 14. Eight; 
4 and 2 is 6; 1’s a1. A hundred and sixty-eight 
feet. What the holy cow—’’ 

‘*Add one-fourth for tongue and groove,’’ said 
Charlie hastily. 

‘*Hey? One-fourth. Four into 16 4 times; 4 
into 8 twice. Forty-two. A hundred and sixty- 
eight plus 42 is 210. Two hundred and ten feet 
in that room, and I must have thought there’d be 
thousands of feet. You said $21. Two hundred 
and ten into 2,100 goes ten times. Ten cents a foot; 
and a thousand times 10 cents is $100. A hundred 
dollars a thousand! I’ll be Jonah swallowed! ’’ 

‘*Now look here, Aunt Jack—’’ Charlie began 
hastily. 

‘*Never mind,’’ said Aunt Jack faintly from the 
depths of the chair as she feebly fanned herself. 
‘*Don’t try to explain. You just make it worse. 
Let me get hold of myself a little. This is my 
right hand, that is my left, that’s sunshine on the 
floor and this is Monday afternoon—’’ 

‘*Aw, wait a minute, Aunt Jack,’’ said Charlie 
thru his school-girl giggles. ‘‘If you’d asked old 
Sloane the price of sugar and he’d said $200 a ton 
you’d call him crazy. I told you how much the 
lumber you wanted would cost. What do you care 
what it is by the thousand?’’ 

**You don’t get me a-tall,’’ said Aunt Jack 
feebly. ‘‘I ain’t mad with you. I’m just wonder- 


ing where I was when I thought it would take . 


thousands of feet of floor to cover that room. 
Plenty of room up in front, as the feller says, tap- 
ping his eyebrow. Have you got any of this more- 
precious-than-rubies stuff to show a feeble minded 
old woman ?’’ 

‘‘Here’s some of the flooring,’’ said Charlie, 
taking a panel four feet long and two feet wide out 
of a wall rack. He tucked one edge under the rug 
and pushed the other against the wall. ‘‘That’s 
the stuff, and that’s the way it’ll look.’’ 

‘¢Well,’’ said Aunt Jack, ‘‘it looks easy to me, 
but I don’t know just how I’ll break that $100 news 
to Bert. Poor man, he ain’t been right peart any 
time since Job sprung that brutal stuff on him. 
Bert’s kind of touchy about some things. You 
can call him a white man and he’ll feel comph- 
mented; but if you was to call him a Caucassian 
he might want to fight. I reckon I’ll just purr that 
$21 tune. He’ll take it a whole lot less hard.’’ 





HOW ABOUT THIS SIDE LINE? 


Trinidad, Colo., May 12.—Several retail 
companies in Colorado carry wall paper, 
among them being the Williams & Messer 
Lumber Co., of this city. In commenting 
upon this, one of the officials of the com- 
pany said: ‘‘we carry wall paper on ac- 
count of the large Mexican trade that we 
have thru this section and they expect to 
find it wherever paints and such supplies 
are handled. We find that it works in very 
nicely with our line and makes a good, pay- 
ing department.’’ 


The Williams & Messer Lumber Co., be- 
sides carrying lumber, sash, doors, and 
cement, makes a business of handling glass, 
builders’ hardware and paint. 


{(Mexicans are not very different from 
other people in that they like to find in one 
store all the building material they need.) 
This is a hint for other retailers. Anyway, 
why blamé the Mexicans for a progressive 
movement?—Editor. ] 











INFORMATION BUREAU KEPT BUSY 


Kansas City, Mo., May 13.—Other retail lum- 
bermen smiled a few weeks ago when the Dascomb- 
Daniels Lumber Co, announced the establishment 
of a building information bureau that would fur- 
nish suggestions and costs on anything ‘‘from a 
board for a new pantry shelf to materials for a 
new house,’’ 

‘«Every woman in town will be asking you how 
to put up a shelf bracket or fix the ice box drain,’’ 
the other lumbermen sajd. ‘‘You’ll have to keep 
two men busy losing money for you.’’ And it ap- 
peared at first that the skeptical ones might be 
right. 

er read in the Sunday paper how a board top 
for a bathtub was a great help to a young mother,’’ 
one of the first patrons of the information bureau 
said. ‘* What will it cost to make one and send !t 
to me? You put the baby’s little tub on the board 
and don’t have to stoop when you bath him.’’ 

‘«What will it cost to put a shelf over the kitchen 
sink?’’? was another inquiry. ‘‘What size? Oh, 
big enough to put all the things on. Yes; I guess 
eight inches deep and six feet long would do. But 
couldn’t you come out and measure it? Well, send 
it out anyway. And could the man tell me any- 
thing about getting the sink raised? I never knew 
a sink that was just the right height; did you?’’ 

‘*One of the hinges has broken on my kitchen 
door,’’ was another problem to be solved. ‘‘ Have 
you got any better kinds?’’ 

‘‘What time of the year should one put up 
screen doors? Oh, I thought maybe there was a 
regular time for it.’’ 

*“Could you tell me where I could get a flower 
box made to fit my front window? No; I don’t 
know the size. Yes; I could measure it with my 
sewing tape. I don’t believe I’d like a ready- 
made one. I want something distinctive.’’ 

‘‘Why is it the wood always splits, when I try 
to drive in a nail? What kind of wood? Really, 
I don’t know. Large nails? Well, pretty large.’’ 

‘“Where could I get a painter to go over my 
flower pots and brighten them?’’ 

And 80 they went. But not all inquiries were 
for small things. A deal of profitable business 
resulted. 

Even the trivial things are considered profitable 
by the Dascomb-Daniels information bureau. ‘‘We 
never know,’’ the firm explains, ‘‘when pleasing 
the wife about the proper kind of a board for a 
shelf will lead to pleasing the family about the 
proper kind of materials for a new home.’’ 

The other lumbermen aren’t smiling any more. 
Some of them are planning to start information 
bureaus, 


Anything a Farmer Wants 


PRINCEVILLE, ILL., May 12.—When a represent- 
ative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN disembarked 
from a mud going ‘‘tin lizzie’’ at the yard of R. 
Cox & Son, R. Cox was found inspecting some rough 
clear 12-inch cypress planks that were being un- 
loaded from a car. The farmers in the vicinity of 
Princeville have a great and lasting respect for cy- 
press and use a great deal of it. While the yard 
was short on many items, Mr. Cox said that he has 
a load of lumber ordered and that he hoped it 
would soon be there. 

At Victoria, Il]., Mr. Cox, in connection with his 
brother-in-law, operates under the name of Van 
Pelt & Cox, and carries a very large stock of lum- 
ber. Early last year, both Mr. Cox and Mr. Van 
Pelt concluded that prices would not go down and 
so they bought heavily of all items. The result 
was that a large business was done. As the same 
policy is being followed this year it is not surpris- 
ing to find both yards busy. In Victoria and in 
the country surrounding the town, a good deal of 
building is being done, while at Princeville most 
of the work is in the nature of repairs. 

Mr. Van Pelt is a good carpenter and when the 
company started business some years ago, it was 
decided that the best way to interest the farmer 
trade was to make anything for the farmers that 
they wanted. Therefore, a saw rig was installed 
with a gasoline engine to operate it. Anything and 
everything a farmer wants is made, from the small- 
est trough on up. This spring there is a great rush 
on for all sorts of small buildings for the farm and 
so Van Pelt & Cox are extremely busy. Early this 
spring a farmer came in and wanted some little 
cypress troughs, and after they were made for him 
they were put out in front of the shed so that the 
farmer could get, hold of them easily. Before the 
farmer arrived, however, another farmer came 
along, saw them, and said that he wanted some. 
The resulf is that the company has been manufac- 
turing them in quantity and hardly a day passes 
in which two or three are not sold. By the aid 
of the saw rig, it is possible to furnish the farm- 
ers with nothing but straight lumber, and to cut 
rafters and timbers ready to go into buildings. 
The result is, that farmers come from miles around 
to get the stock and even sometimes when they 
might have a much shorter haul by going to other 
places. One country contractor comes ten miles 
regularly just for this reason. 

Lionel Cox, who is responsible for the ‘‘Son’’ in 
R. Cox & Son, spends his time in Victoria. At 
present he is in a hospital in Galesburg, IIl., recov- 
ering from an operation for appendicitis. The at- 
tack came on very suddenly, but young Mr. Cox is 
now well on the road to recovery and will be back 
to work in Victoria before long. 





USEFUL ALIKE IN WAR AND PEACE 


During the war the Government took more than 
90 percent of the output of the Upson Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y., maker of Upson board, for use in 
cantonmenty, in lining hospitals, in office buildings, 
and for many other purposes, During that time it 
was impossible for Upson retailers and distributers 
to meet the demands of their trade for this meri- 
torious product. It is a source of gratification 
to the officers of the company as well as a high 
tribute to the quality and popularity of Upson 
board that practically 100 percent of the dealers 
and distributers who were handling that product 
before the war have remained loyal to it in spite 
of the long period that the supply for civilian con- 
sumption was practically cut off. The fiber for 
Upson board is all ground in the company’s Cana- 
dian mills. Even before the United States entered 
the war the cut of Canadian wood was low, because 
of a scarcity of labor in the provinces. Notwith- 
standing all the difficulties growing out of the 
abnormal conditions the quality of Upson board was 
rigidly maintained and quantity production was 
kept up to Government requirements, Its standard 
quality, stiffness, splendid painting surface, and 
other good features have given it a reputation for 
less than one complaint to every 3,000,000 feet sold. 
Just as it played an important part in helping to 
win the war, Upson board is now ready to meet 
the steadily increasing demands of peace time con- 
struction. 





THREE huge oak logs aggregating 18 tons in 
weight, it was estimated, were obtained by the 
Reynolds Manufacturing Co. from a tree, long a 
landmark in Rush County, Indiana, bought on the 


. farm of H. E. Daubenspeck, five miles from Rush- 


ville. Each of the logs was 12 feet long, and they 
were 48, 42 and 41 inches in diameter, log 
measure. The largest contained 1,452 feet, the 
second 1,083 feet and the smallest 1,027 feet. The 


Reynolds Manufacturing Co. also bought 10,000 
feet of oak and sycamore in other trees obtained 
from the same farm. 
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A STORY OF SOME PIGS, A JEWELER’S BOY, 


There is a sort of slogan going around something like this: ‘‘It 
ain’t altogether what is handed out to you that counts; it’s what 
you make out of what you get.’’ Now there are as many applica- 
tions of this adage as there are persons to make them; for the gist 
of it is that an opportunity that to one person means nothing may 
to another mean the first step toward the greatest success. 

To say that most business men do not make good use of their 
opportunities is to say only what almost everybody will admit; and 
because of failure to take on new ideas, adopt new methods and 
push for business by modern methods, many a man is today strug- 
gling along, finding neither pleasure nor profit in his business. 
Everybody recognizes to a limited extent at least the value of ad- 
vertising—to the other fellow if not to himself. But advertising 
will not do its very best for business unless it has a human appeal 
and is of a practical nature. 
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88 “THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME“ 
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To illustrate: Every owner of a diamond or other precious stone 
takes special care to place it in a safe place; and he does this be- 
cause he has acquired the habit of considering the article of special 
value. The same person, however, may possess another article of 
equal value with his diamond and yet treat it as if it were almost 
valueless. This fact is illustrated in the accompanying story, which 
also shows the viewpoint of an outsider. A boy who was accustomed 
to seeing diamonds and other precious stones, as well as Liberty 
bonds, kept in a safe, could not understand why a farmer should be 
so careless of his hogs, any one of which was worth almost as much 
as a diamond or a Liberty bond, and of his corn out of which he 
was making his valuable hogs. 

Now this story in itself amounted to but little, until the principles 
with which it dealt were given a practical application by a wide 
awake retail lumberman of imagination who saw how it could be 
used to stimulate interest 
among farmers in improved 
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hoghouse construction. The 
lumberman referred to is 
Robert L. Jones, of Rock- 
ford, Ill., secretary of the 
Fred A. Smith Lumber 
Co. In a letter to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Mr. 
Jones says: ‘‘If lumber- 
men generally would come 
to realize the permanent 
benefit to the community of 
new homes and then have 
the personality, the hu- 
manity one might almost 
say, to work this idea out 
it would result not only in 
more profitable business for 
the lumber dealers, but in 
building up their commu- 
nities financially, spiritu- 
ally and intellectually be- 
yond their most sanguine 
dreams. This brings to 
mind a little verse that has 
stuck with me since I was 
a lad: ‘Some dreams we 
have are nothing more than 
dreams unnatural and full 
of contradictions; yet oth- 
ers of our most romantic 
schemes are something 
more than fiction.’ ’’ 

Referring to another 
story, Mr. Jones says, it 
‘‘may seem rather romantic 
and something like fiction 
to the lumberman who is 
dealing with practical mat- 
ters such as loading out 
boards for the construction 
of farm buildings, yet these 
most romantic dreams may 
be fully realized if followed 
up persistently and con- 
sistently.’’ 
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The people of Valparaiso 
and of Porter County, Indi- 
ana, are a unit in a move- 
ment to secure a commu- 
nity house as a memorial 
for soldiers and sailors. The 
indications are that the 
project will go thru. Lead- 
ers in the movement are 
seeking definite informa- 
tion from the State capital 
as to the method of proce- 
dure to be followed under a 
new law dealing with the 
subject. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


A High Light in Texan History—Concerted Advertising That Brought Results—Playing a 
Confidence Game—A Mail Order House Deterrent 


Nearly every person in the United States has 
heard about the Alamo. A good many know it is 
located in the city of San Antonio, and a few, be- 
sides Texans, know something of the history of this 
famous old place. Every Texan is supposed to 
know the Alamo, for it is a high light in the history 
of this State in the time when Texas was not a 
State. Texas has the unique place among the States 
of the Union in once having been an independent 
country with a flag and a government of its own. 
It is true that the original colonies between the 
close of the Revolution and the adoption of the Fed- 
eral constitution were in some sense independent 
countries, but they had won their independence 
thru an alliance which still exercised a certain 
amount of control over all of them. 

The Battle of the Alamo did not occur in our 
Mexican War, as some of us have an idea it did. It 
happened in the spring of 1836, when Texas was 
fighting her own Mexican War for independence. 
The Alamo, called in its early history Mission San 
Antonio de Valero, was built I believe by Fran- 
ciscans and was well over 100 years old when the 
battle occurred, It was a mission built for the pur- 
pose of Christianizing and educating the Indians, 
and the heroism and devotion of some of the monks 
are among the splendid traditions of Texas. The 
little old church had and still has massive stone 
walls and from very early in its career has served 
repeatedly as a fortress; so the great fight in 1836 
was not the first time these stout walls had turned 
rifle bullets. But this battle is the most famous 
of all those fought at the Alamo and has become 
one of the great traditions of American valor. 

A little group of men taking refuge in the stone 
buildings of the half ruined Mission fought against 
2,000 or more Mexicans. When by sheer weight of 
numbers the Mexicans carried the place and slaugh- 
tered the last of the defenders they found the main 
room shoe deep in blood and hundreds of their own 
men lying dead. They had paid a terrible price for 
a useless victory; for Gen. Sam Houston and his 
little foree, burning for vengeance, soon after at- 
tacked Santa Anna’s army and destroyed it, thus 
establishing Texas independence. The famous and 
picturesque old frontiersman David Crockett died 
m the Alamo, as did Col. Bowie, after whom bowie 
knives were named. 

For many years after the battle the place was 
popularly regarded with horror both because of its 
ruined, desolate appearance and because of the 
fearful slaughter that had taken place in it. Le- 
gends at once sprang up to the effect that the ghosts 
of the defenders still hovered around the building. 


One legend is that when a Mexican general sent’ 


men to destroy the Alamo, later in 1836, they were 
frightened off by spirits wielding flaming swords. 
Grantland Rice wrote a poem about the Alamo 
ghosts, beginning this way: 
There's the tramp of a ghost on the low winds tonight, 
An echo that drifts like a dream on its way ; 
There’s the blur of the specter that leaves for the fight, 
Grave-risen at last from a long vanished day ; 
There’s the shout and the call of grim soul unto soul 
As they rise one by one out of death’s shadowed glen 
To follow the bugle—the drum’s muffled roll, 
Where the ghosts of the Alamo gather again. 


And so on thru a spirited, swinging ballad. 


Nine Decades’ Changes 


So much for the past. Perhaps the ghosts hold 
muster frequently enough to have become used to 
the changed appearance of their old battle ground 
and its environs; if not, they must be shocked to 
see the little old stone church-fortress shadowed by 
big buildings and washed by roaring currents of 
traffic. San Antonio may be said to have altered 
in the last eighty or ninety years. It has grown 
from a tiny mission to a city of 135,000 people. 
The Alamo, partly restored and open to visitors, 
looks out on a city that is modern and progressive 
and wealthy. It also looks out on one of the most 
military towns in the whole country. During the 
war there were eight or ten different camps and 
fields and military repair shops and so on. At one 
time these camps had a soldier population of about 
150,000 men. On pay day, so some of the lumber- 
men told me, the boys came down town and the 
rest of the town, the civilian population, simply 
had to stay at home. They couldn’t stir out. If 
they went to the picture shows they had to go in 
the mornings while the soldiers were all held in 
camp. San Antonio is a Spanish town as to its 
_ origin, like most of the towns down here in the 
Southwest.| And like most towns of Spanish origin 
its streets were made too narrow. Your old Span- 











ish town builder, like certain men who built’ the 
first enclosed lumber yards, could see no merit in 
wide streets and alleys. I believe the streets in 
the cities of Spain are narrow and crooked. They 
were built for foot passengers or donkey passengers 
and not for automobiles and trucks, nor indeed 
for such huge crowds of pedestrians as a modern 
town turns out. San Antonio, however, has widened 
a few streets and gets along very nicely. 


A Logical Military Site 


There are not so many soldiers in town now as in 
the days of Uncle Sam’s greatest military efforts, 
but San Antonio will remain one of the great mili- 
tary cities of the United States. The Government 
has bought up several of the fields it had leased 
during the period of the war, and I am told that at 
least a division of the army will be maintained here. 
It is a logical place, as the business men of the 
city point out. So far as can be guessed at this 
time if there is to be trouble involving the use of 
our official fighting tackle it will arise in our sister 
republic south of the Rio Grande. And even if 
there isn’t any military trouble the climate down 
here makes it possible to maintain an army more 
cheaply and to drill it the year around. Further- 
more, in few places are there acres enough of open 
country to drill a whole division; and one of these 
few places is in Texas. 

Some of the boys who rode the border during the 
war and experienced all the doubtful joys of a 





“They were frightened off by spirits” 


peculiarly nasty danger and the slim comforts of 
the desert and the hilarious urban gladness of a 
town consisting of a pump or a water tank look 
upon Texas as a land above all others to be avoided. 
One of these cavalrymen speaking of a certain des- 
olate river camp remarked, ‘‘If I had a farm there 
and a home in hell I’d go home.’’ But none of 
the boys I’ve met has spoken that way of San 
Antonio. ‘‘San Antonio,’’ remarked an artillery 
sergeant, ‘‘is a real army town. They know how 
to treat a soldier down there.’’ 


Publicity That Had Concrete Results 


A few weeks ago the Realm carried a copy of 
some advertising gotten out by a number of the 
dealers in this city. It was signed by the Texas 
association and then by these various retailers. It 
was one of a series of advertisements intended to 
stimulate building by showing that lumber was not 
likely to become cheaper; that there was a real 
need for new buildings, and that public as well as 
private interests would be served if everybody got 
busy and did the building he ought to do. The 
dealers tell me that this publicity did a real service 
in starting things. Definite results could be traced 
to it. 

W. G. Lehr, in the ‘‘Sunset’’ yard of Ed Steves 
& Sons, said this advertising had undoubtedly 
started building that otherwise would have waited 
over. Conditions here were quite similar to those 
in hundreds of other places. The end of the war 
left people more or less flat. Everybody had been 
thinking of nothing but war, and on the side they 
had been taught to save and to make their stuff do. 
Suddenly the huge mass of war against which they 
had been shoving gave way. Of course they went 
flat. And being tired they laid there a little while 


to get their breath and to let their hearts quit 
pounding. The end of the year followed the end 
of the war, and that always has a tendency to 
check the initiation of new business enterprises. 
Something was needed to call them back to the 
fact that we are still living along in this country 
and that we have to have the means of living in 
order to make a go of it. This advertising served 
the purpose. 

G. E. Melliff, jr., of Hillyer-Deutsch-Jarratt, told 
me the codperative advertising done earlier in the 
year had been so successful it was proposed to do 
some more on a still larger scale. At the time of 
my visit to San Antonio the plans were not quite 
completed, but it is likely that by the time this stuff 
appears in print the campaign will be under way. 

‘¢«This is called the Pittsburgh plan, I believe,’’ 
Mr. Melliff said. ‘‘The lumbermen are all in on it, 
and we’re interesting the allied lines.. If they come 
in we’ll put over a campaign covering about twenty 
weeks and we’ll spend $8,000 or $10,000 on it. 
The ads will be signed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The idea is good, I think, and the copy 
is good. So I don’t see why we’ll not get some 
results with it. 

Oil and an Auditorium as Trade Getters 

‘“With everything starting the way it is down 
here we are pretty sure that lumber will go, too, if 
we just give it the necessary help. We try always 
to be boosters, but this year we have special rea- 
sons for knowing that things are going to go. 
I’ve just been out to our little oil field. They’re 
all shallow wells and don’t produce much, but at 
that one company with sixteen wells paid 10 per- 
cent dividend on a million dollar capital stock. 
They average around fifteen barrels a day to a 
well, Just now one company is putting down a deep 
well to test out the field and seems confident that 
it’s going to come in. And if it does, if just one 
deep well starts throwing oil, Oh boy! We’ve been 
selling derricks out there right along and probably 
will continue to sell them for shallow wells even 
if the deep ones don’t come in. Oil makes some- 
thing of a market for lumber, but our chief interest 
in it is, of course, the wealth it’ll add to the town. 

‘“But we’re not gambling on oil very much as a 
town. There are too many certainties. If the oil 
comes it’ll be that much more to the good. There’s 
a city election campaign on just now, and as soon 
as that’s settled we expect to issue some city bonds 
to build an auditorium and twenty or thirty miles 
of paving. We need the auditorium to attract big 
conventions. People seem to like to come to San 
Antonio, and if pains are taken to prepare for 
them more will come. The climate is good and the 
town has historic interest and local color enough 
to make it interesting. We already have about 
eighty miles of paving and we want to put it over 
100. Then the school board is about to vote some- 
thing like a million dollars for new school buildings. 
Bexar County has already built a good many miles 
of surfaced roads and expects to surface a good 
many of the cross roads. e 

‘¢The Medina dam project has finally gotten out 
of litigation and is ready to go ahead. This dam 
will irrigate about 60,000 acres of land and already 
10,000 or 15,000 have been got under cultivation. 
Last year this land returned a rental of $15 or $16 
an acre. The company is handling this land in a 
reasonable way and this is adding quite a bit to the 
prosperity of this whole section. Taken all to- 
gether, if all the things projected and that seem 
to be certain are carried out $5,000,000 or $6,000,- 
000 will be spent in construction work in the city 
and county during the next two years. That means 
some money in circulation, some materials used and 
some labor given employment. ’’ 

Ed Steves & Sons employ publicity of a very 
modern kind. On top of a building on Houston 
Street they have a huge electric sign that flashes 
on and off and informs the crowds passing along 
below that this company specializes in quality and 
service. While I was talking to Mr. Lehr in the 
‘*Sunset’’ yard of the Steves company Mr. Steves 
came in. He is big and jolly and sandy. He asked 
me how I liked his little village with its Mexican 
huts on Main Street. I told him if he called the 
skyscrapers in the center of the city by no better 
name than huts I’d like to see some of his regular 
buildings. He remarked that he had been in San 
Antonio fifty-three years and had consequently 
seen the place change a little. I could well believe 
it! If the change has been as rapid all along dur- 
ing those fifty-three years as it has been. during the 
last half Mr. Steves has had a wonderful panorama 
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of State building pass under his scrutiny. He will 
undoubtedly continue to see startling changes, for 
Texas is just coming into her own. With more 
population, more capital, a better understanding of 
her natural resources and a better outlet for her 
products it does not require a prophet to predict 
that Texas is at the beginning of a great era of 
progress and prosperity. 


The ‘‘Blue Sky’’ Pest 


With this prosperity has come a flock of pests 
that are no fault of the State. They spring up like 
flies whenever a bit of easy money is in sight. Of 
course the great fraternity of men who desire to 
live without working wears a varied costume; but 
down here it takes on the color of the oil stock 
salesman. Perhaps I don’t look very prosperous, 
for not more than nineteen men in the last two days 
have tried to let me in confidentially on the ground 
floor of a stock company that is going to clean up 
millions; yes, sir—millions. And they could get 
the working capital from the banks easily enough, 
but bankers are a slippery bunch and the promoters 
of this company want the benefits of its undoubted 
earnings to go to plain, every-day citizens. This 
last, no doubt, explains why I was asked—my plain, 
week-day appearance, of ceurse. Now mine is said 
to be a low score. An army officer said he mentally 
accused every man he met of being an oil stock 
salesman until he proved himself innocent. How- 
ever, I don’t own any oil stock, and before this is 
printed I’ll be out of the oil district. Otherwise 
I’d hardly dare admit it. 

It’s the talk on the street down here among the 
old timers that the only man who makes a big strike 
on oil is the fellow who happens to own the land 
and leases it on a royalty basis. The men who own 
the stock in the producing companies make some- 
thing, of course; in fact their profits are large 
when measured by investment returns. But their 
risks are equally large, and as a general proposi- 
tion the easy fortunes go to the owners of the land. 
I don’t want to give the impression that all these 
stock salesmen are crooks and grafters. They’re 
not. I believe there are laws down here against 
swindling efforts camouflaged as industrial enter- 
prises, and I think they are enforced. But only 
an expert in oil production could tell the difference 
between a company with a good prospect of suc- 
cess and one with no prospect at all; and since 
these men try to sell to all comers on the strength 
merely of printed prospectuses it would seem easy 
to keep inside almost any law and yet lift a large 
chunk of money out of the pockets of the inno- 
cent. So I’ve doped it out that no one but an ex- 
pert ought to invest in oil stocks and that oil-lands 
experts are probably the one class of men never 
asked to invest. Whether or not oil speculation 
proves the foe of house building down here I don’t 
know. Presumably not, else I’d have heard about 
it. 

Catering to the Farmer Trade 

San Antonio has one source of lumber trade not 
so common in cities of its size. That is farmer 
trade. The farm lands near the city are not com- 
pletely developed as yet and so there has not been 
established the usual ring of lumber yards that 
strain all the farm trade out before it gets to the 
city yards. These city yards appreciate the farm 
business and have taken special pains and added 
special equipment to serve the farmers. One kind 
of service is country delivering. This may surprise 
some of the older communities in other parts of the 
country. It is true that a number of yards have 
added this service; some of them have been men- 
tioned in these columns. But as yet it is a pioneer 
undertaking in the retailing world and is generally 
looked at askance, 

There are several reasons why it has been taken 
on in San Antonio. The lack of country yards 
has already been mentioned. If there were well 
equipped yards in the outer fringes of the county 
it isn’t likely that the San Antonio dealers would 
care to compete with them in this way if, indeed, 
they had the opportunity to do so. Then there are 
the good roads. There are surfaced roads into 
almost every part of the county, and of course the 
delivery lines have to follow these roads. If a 
farmer lives in some place which the heavy trucks 
can’t reach he is told that delivering to him is 
impossible. The trucks can haul the lumber more 
cheaply than farm teams can haul it, provided the 
roads are good and the bridges passable. A truck 
weighing with its load in the neighborhood of 
twelve tons is bad medicine for a rickety bridge. 
But where the roads are good a 5-ton truck will 
take 4,000 feet of lumber thirty miles into the 
country in a day, making the return trip the same 
day. This costs, according to Mr. Lehr, about $18, 
which is charged to the customer. If he has any 
use at all for his teams in the fields he can’t haul 
4,000 feet of lumber for $18. It would mean eight 
days’ work for one team and driver, or $2.25 a day 
for the outfit. A man and team can earn more 
than $2.25 a day working in the field if there is 
anything at all to be done. 








“Let me in on the ground floor’ 


While in the office of the Campbell Lumber Co, 
I saw a heavy truck loaded and ready to start. 

‘«That truck,’’ said T. T. Campbell, ‘‘is going 
twenty-five miles into the country. It’s about 10 
o’clock now; it ought to be back by 4. We do 
quite a bit of this long hauling; more, I think, than 
we ought to. Of course we cover our costs with a 
suitable charge, but that wasn’t what I was think- 
ing about. These farmers get carried away with 
the idea of the convenience of having deliveries 
made right to their farms, and they’ll tell us to 
haul it out when a little thought would have shown 
them that they could do it with their own teams 
more cheaply. Of course, if it’s a busy season 
when every horse and man must be at work, that 
is different. There are times when work is slack 
and farmers are paying hired men anyway and 
have to feed teams that are doing nothing. While 
they wouldn’t be making much, on a money cal- 
culation, by hauling their lumber, still they’d be 
making something. Under these circumstances I 
don’t like to haul lumber out into the country.’’ 


Truck Delivery in Texas 


South Texas has been held back for a few years 
by short crops, but last year was a good year and 
this promises to be the best yet. The farmers will 
undoubtedly be in the market for more stuff than 
ever before if the crop does well. Many of them 
will wait until after harvest before starting new 
buildings, but several lumbermen remarked that, 
contrary to the usual practice, many farmers are 
starting in the early spring with new barns and 
the like. These farmers presumably have been sav- 
ing up a fund for some particular building and 
have been prevented from building it because of 
the war and the feeling that economy was in order 
and later on by the direct prohibition of the Gov- 
ernment. Now all that is in the past, they have 
the fund saved up and they are going to it. 

This matter of country delivery has another 
effect that is notable, for the same result might be 
obtained elsewhere by the same means. Before 
the yards began making country deliveries the 
farmers were often discouraged by the prospect 
of hauling lumber twenty or thirty miles with team 
and wagon, so they simply ordered the stuff from 
a catalog house. The car would be set off at some 
siding or tank town within a few miles of the farm 
and the farmer could haul it over with much less 
trouble. Apparently there was no difficulty be- 
tween the farmer and the local yard over the matter 
of prices or quality or service other than this one 
item. But delivery was the thing that made the 











“'You go home an’ look im the lookt’ glass’” 





difference between selling and not selling. Since 
deliveries are being made to the country fewer and 
fewer orders are going to catalog houses. This is 
the testimony of several lumbermen of the city; 


’ and one or two of them said it would be but a short 


time before all that kind of buying would stop. 
Sometimes the customer of the catalog house feels 
that he is buying by mail to save money; but as 
often, I would guess, the determining feature lies 
in the realm of service. It may not always nor in- 
deed often be the matter of delivery; but delivery 
is but one branch of service. 

There are some big buildings going up in San 
Antonio, perhaps enough to supply the city with 
office buildings and such structures for the pres- 
ent. Dealers say that a large number of dwelling 
houses, especially cottages, are under way. 


Retailers, Labor and Flora 


I called for a few minutes at the office of the 
Vaughan Lumber Co. to see G. C. Vaughan, one 
of the notable lumbermen of the Southwest and a 
good friend of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. One 
son has just returned from army service, and since 
his return Mr. Vaughan has’ reorganized his lum- 
ber holdings to get the corporations in which he 
is interested completely in the control of himself 
and his sons. Young Vaughan tried three times to 
get into service and the third time succeeded. His 
trouble was underweight. But he finally got in 
and was commissioned in the ground division of the 
aviation service. He had strong hopes of getting 
to France, but after the Lake Charles storm he was 
sent down there with a squadron to rebuild the 
wrecked field. He got this job done just about 
in time to celebrate the signing of the armistice. 

‘*We had a quiet convention this year,’* Mr. 
Vaughan said. ‘‘It just seemed to happen that 
way. We wanted the convention this year here 
at San Antonio, but were not in a position to bid 
for it on account of the crowded condition of our 
hotels. We hope to get a good bunch of retailers 
to come here for the next convention, and I guess 
we will. People seem to like to come to San An- 
tonio.’’ 

Labor conditions have been unusual in the city. 
They have been usual if compared with other cities 
in the South during the same period, but unusual 
when compared with former years. We were talk- 
ing about this in the office of the Beitel Lumber 
Co. Mr. Beitel laughed at some of the experiences 
of his own family and of his friends. One lady 
needed a cook. But most of the negro women were 
getting allotments and allowances or were so much 
in demand they could name their own terms. 
Eventually this lady heard of a negro woman who 
might be available, so she drove over to see her. 
After the preliminary remarks, in the course of 
which ’Liza didn’t display much enthusiasm, she 
said to this lady: ‘‘ Ah reckon ah knows of a cook 
that would do fo’ you, Missus. Jus’ you go home 
an’ look in the lookin’ glass,’’ Mr. Beitel laughed 
at the recollection of the helpless fury his friend 
had been in at this piece of advice. 

The Beitel yard is a large one, covering two 
blocks. It has sidings from two railroads with 
umbrella sheds built between them so that stock 
can be rolled from the car to the bin without touch- 
ing wagon or ground. 

I might write a chapter about the flowers of this 
Texas country. The wild flowers are the most 
luxuriant and beautiful I’ve ever seen—countless 
varieties and patches acres in extent. The Texas 
people are talking about them as something very 
unusual, Certainly they look good to one fresh 
from the North where nothing had as yet gotten 
started. 





PAINT VS. WALL PAPER 


Wall paper has its place in the home decorative 
program. It probably always will have because its 
use undeniably adds to the attractiveness of the 
room. 


However, its place is not in kitchens, bathrooms, 
or playrooms. It is not sanitary nor durable in 
such rooms. Their function in the home calls for 
walls decorated in a high gloss enamel which may 
be washed, without injury, as often as necessary. 
The use of this material makes it easily possible to 
keep the walls bright and clean without expense and 
with very little labor. 


Architects, builders, paint dealers and master 
painters owe it to their clients and customers to 
bring these points to their attention when they are 
building new or renovating old homes. 


In the better class of homes one seldom sees any- 
thing else than a gloss enamel on the walls of bath- 
rooms and playrooms and kitchens, but there is 
still much to be done to extend the practice to the 
cheaper houses, wherein, as a rule, first cost is given 
the preference in making a decision rather than 
ultimate cost; also over sanitary considerations and 
over appearance. 
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Research That Spells Economy | 


Mapison, Wis., May 12.—With a view to helping 
all woodworking industries, the United States For- 
est Products Laboratory has continued its research 
and experiments, started during the war, to deter- 
mine strength requirements and the economical use 
of various kinds of woods for structural or mechan- 
ical purposes. The results will be of direct use and 
application on the farm, in the home, on the rail- 
road, in the mine and in the air. 

Data along these lines are at present limited, 
but what are available have demonstrated beyond 
question the tremendous value of work of this de- 
scription. Especially is this true in the case of the 
airplane, the design of which is based upon the 
strength factors of its various wooden parts. 

The laboratory contemplates the accumulation, 
by experimental tests, of information that will 
make it possible to determine the best species and 
grades of timber to be used for specific purposes 
and also to show what inferior timbers can be 
safely used to meet requirements. It is considered 
economic waste to use high grade structural timber 
for a given purpose when a lower grade can safely 
be used. However, without definite information as 
to the strength requirements involved and the ex- 
tent to which various species and grades of woods 
will meet them it is impossible to utilize structural 
timber with maximum intelligence and economy. 

Atchitects and engineers find it difficult to obtain 
authentic data with which to design and prepare 

ecifications for wooden columns in the construc- 
tions of buildings and mining engineers need such 
information to determine the strength of different 
species for mine timbers, The scarcity of cedar 
and chestnut, which have been used extensively tor 
telephone and telegraph poles, makes the use of 
substitutes a necessity and the laboratory is al- 
ready experimenting with other woods which it be- 
lieves can be economically utilized. 

In the absence of definite data on the use of 
low grades for certain types of construction high 
grades are being used, making all structural work 





LAMINATED WOOD SHOE LASTS 


cost more than is deemed necessary, from the 
standpoint of the laboratory, which has mate many 
successful tests along this line. As fully 75 percent 
of the lumber cut falls into the lower grades the 
importance of the research is made the more ap- 
parent. Unlimited possibilities are also seen in the 
use of built up construction where small pieces of 
clear lumber are built up into beams and columns 
whose use will depend upon their strength. But 
the industries must be provided with definite in- 
formation or they can not make use of this type 
of construction. It is the purpose of the laboratory 
to supply this knowledge and supply it freely. 


Dry Kiln and Wood Waste Conclusions 


Much has been said and written in regard to the 
kiln drying of lumber for all sorts of uses and its 
effect upon the strength of the wood. The labora- 
tory has been able to demonstrate that lumber may 
be kiln dried under proper conditions without in- 
juring its strength qualities. In fact, kiln dried 
lumber has been shown to withstand greater tests 
than that dried in the air. There is no question as 
to the economy and saving in time of the new 
method over the old. Improper kiln drying cost 
manufacturers thousands of dollars during the war, 
but the services of the laboratory saved a continua- 
tion of this loss. 

Intensive research during the war has brought 
about a knowledge of the utilization of wood and 
wood waste in built-up and fabricated construction 
that is destined to be of unlimited value to the 
woodworking industries of the country. The devel- 
opment of waterproof glues which are as strong as 








wood in shearing strength, 
and increasing knowledge * 
of methods of bolting, 
fastening and joining of | 
wood, subjected to given | 
conditions of moisture and 
stresses, open two fields 
of tremendous possibility. 
An airplane wing beam 
designed and made at the 
laboratory which, when 
tested, was as strong as 
a solid beam, is an ex- 
ample of the practical ap- 
plication of laminated 
wood. 

The accompanying il- 
lustration shows the vari- 
ous stages of construc- 
tion up to the finished 
product. What is true of | 
the airplane wing beam is 
true of many other arti- 
cles. In a minor degree 
laminated wood is being used successfully in the 
manufacture of shoe lasts. 

The significance of these discoveries is at once 
apparent. Heretofore the use of built-up construc- 
tion has been confined principally to interior pur- 
poses, but with the waterproof glues, now per- 
fected by the laboratory, it is possible to make use 
of these discoveries in outdoor construction that is 
subjected to the extreme changes of heat, cold ana 
moisture. Pressure for airplane and ship material 
during the war typified the condition the country 
would sooner or later have had to face and it is a 
valuable thing that the discovery has been made 
thus early so that there may be the minimum of 
waste in the future use of wood. 

In aircraft construction it is conceded that the 
factor of strength in relation to weight must be 
met, and that as parts become larger the use of. 
built-up and fabricated material rather than solid 
is increasingly necessary. It is therefore reason- 
able to forecast, as the laboratory experts point 
out, that built-up struts, beams etc. can be made 
not only lighter but, for certain types of aircraft, 
much stronger and more cheaply. 
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SHOWING BUILT-UP CONSTRUCTION OF AIRPLANE WING BEAM 


Lumbermen have already begun to turn their at- 
tention to the dévelopment of built-up wooden 
trusses, spans ete., and this involves the structural 
use of timber in which life and property are usually 
concerned. Without definite data to guide them 
such use would be out of the question. To meet 
this condition the laboratory is bending its energies 
and that the research will bear valuable fruit is 
safe to predict from previous accomplishments. 

The studies now under way at the laboratory, if 
conducted with the same success that has already 
characterized them, will not only make it possible 
to utilize lumber waste but to extract the clear ma- 
terial from the low grades and also utilize small 
timber now wasted in the woods. This use of small 
standing timber, instead of waiting for it to grow 
to large structural size, promises increased and 
more rapid returns from forest lands. On the part 
of the forester it will make pessible shorter forest 
rotations and increased production; on the part of 
the lumberman it will make possible full realiza- 
tion of the content of every tree cut and its valua- 
tion on the basis of its inherent quality rather than 
on the basis of arbitrary board standards. 





USE OF HARDWOODS IN 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 10.—The increase in 
the use of hardwoods in Los Angeles is so great as 
to be almost phenomenal. This city has been noted 
for years as a heavy consumer of fine hardwoods, 
but heretofore such lumber was used almost alto- 
gether for interior finish of residences and offices, 
Many of the palatial homes of southern California 
(from the famous Montecito district of Santa Bar- 
bara to the fashionable residential districts sur- 
rounding Los Angeles and Pasadena) contain some 
of the finest and most artistic examples of beauti- 
ful hardwood interiors to be found anywhere. Not 
only have domestic hardwoods been used, but there 
are also rare woods from Central America such as 
the juana costa, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
Peruvian mahogany; teakwood from Asia, ebony 
and other South American woods; and even rarer 
specimens. 

The present development of the hardwood busi- 
ness, however, is altogether industrial and is of no 
little importance to Los Angeles and its hardwood 
industry. 

Many prosperous furniture factories in Los An- 
geles ship in carload lots as far north as Seattle 
and as far east as El Paso, to the cities of New 
Mexico and to Utah. One of the factories here, 
which has not been in existence for more than four 
years, is doing an annual business of half a million 
dollars. Many other factories have been estab- 
lished only within the last few years, making truck 
and auto bodies; there are three factories making 
phonographs; and several smaller establishments 
making various articles that require the use of a 
great deal of hardwood. All of these types show 
every indication of rapid growth. 

Three out of the four largest wholesale com- 
panies here dealing in hardwoods report April as 
being the most successful month of their experi- 
ence, each having done a larger business that 
month than in any previous month—and this con- 
dition in spite of the various difficulties they have 
experienced in securing adequate stocks for their 
needs means a great deal. 

Previous to the great war considerable quanti- 
ties of hardwood was imported from Japan and 
the Philippine Islands, especially oak, Philippine 
mahogany (including the luanas both light and 
dark), tanguile, apitong, maple, birch and ash from 
Japan. In fact, flooring from Japanese oak almost 
entirely replaced its domestic rival, and Japanese 


CALIFORNIA INCREASES 


birch was fast taking the place of northern birch. 
Japanese oak has not yet reappeared in this market, 
altho with the improved shipping situation and 
the recently completed arrangements for the re- 
sumption of normal steamship service from the Pa- 
cific coast and the Orient it is expected that Jap- 
anese and Philippine woods will again be imported 
in large quantities. 

The Southern California Hardwood & Manufac- 
turing Co. is an instance of one of the large hard- 
wood manufacturing concerns that are making prof- 
itable returns from hardwood products. It has re- 
cently changed over a large portion of its immense 
plant from the production of hardwood interior 
finish to the making of truck and auto bodies. Its 
order books are filled so far ahead as to use up all 
its capacity for many months. 

The manufacture of phonographs by the Haw- 
thorne Furniture Co. has developed so rapidly and 
has been so successful that the company has de- 
cided to expand its territory. Sheldon Morris, vice 
president of the company, will leave this week for 
points in Utah and Texas to arrange for repre- 
sentation in those districts. 

Another concern which shows evidence of its be- 
lief in the profitable returns of manufacturing 
phonographs is the J. Niederer Co., of Los An- 
geles. It has recently closed a contract for turning 
over a big portion of its plant to the exclusive pro- 
duction of phonographs, to be marketed by a com- 
pany recently formed and which hag an available 
capital of something like $300,000. 

The Landreth Hardwood Co., of Escondido, has 
recently been leased to the Pacific Toy Co. of Los 
Angeles for the purpose of extending the business 
on a larger scale. The toys and articles to be 
manufactured will be made chiefly of eucalyptus 
timber, which was planted about ten years ago by 
a concern of the name Pratt Eucalyptus Co. The 
lease with the Pacific Toy Co, extends over a year’s 
time. 

There is a slight stiffening of the market on 
hardwood finish here, but this raise in the prices 
does not yet bring it to the high level of prices in 
other parts of the United States, as Los Angeles 
has for some time quoted lower prices on interior 
finish than any other city in the United States. 
Tobasco mahogany has raised $50 a thousand. 
Plain oak has advanced $30, and there is a raise of 
$50 for Tennessee cedar. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 


Open Competition Reports Show Stocks Less and Production Increased—Demand for Hardwood Dimension is 
Heavy—Box and Cooperage Men Set Dates 


May 19-21—National Association of Manufacturers, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 


May 21—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
Hotel Youree, Shreveport, La. Monthly meeting. 


May 21—Open Competition meeting of Southwestern 


District, American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hotel Youree, Shreveport, La. Monthly 
meeting. 


May 22—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associatjon, 
Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


May 22—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 
Monthly meeting. 


May 30-31—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


June 2-4—Lumber Trade Golf Association of Philadel- 
phia, Shawnee Country Club, Shawnee-on-Delaware, 
Pa. 


June 19-20—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


Sept. 11-12—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. 


Oct. 8-1l—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. 


LONG ISLANDERS TO MEET 


HuntTINGTON Station, N. Y., May ‘12.—The 
Long Island Coal & Building Material Dealers’ 
Association has arranged to hold its next meeting 
Tuesday, June 17, in order to permit the presence 
of Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lumberman poet,’’ of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who will speak at the 
luncheon. The meeting will probably be held at 
Sayville, L. I., altho the place is to be later an- 
nounced. 

Secretary W. R. Pettit and the executive board 
are arranging for an unusually interesting and at- 
tractive meeting. It is proposed to change the 
name and by-laws of the organization at that time 
so as to take in all retail dealers in lumber, coal 
and building material. The association now covers 
the two eastern counties of Long Island—Suffolk 
and Nassau. 

On June 17 the business will be transacted in 
the morning, with a luncheon at noon. An attend- 
ance of at least 150 is expected and many of the 
representatives of the wholesalers will be present. 





ROTARY CUT BOX MEN TO MEET 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 13.—J. M. Pritchard, 
secretary-manager of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, today announced a 
meeting of the Rotary Cut Box Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which is to be held at the St. 
Charles Hotel in, New Orleans on May 20. Mr. 
Pritchard left tonight for Grand Rapids and De- 
troit, Mich., on business for the association. 


PLAN MEETING ON MOUNT RAINIER 
SEATTLE, WASH., May 10.—The West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association is laying plans to hold its 
midsummer meeting on Mount Rainier, and while 
arrangements have not yet been completed it is 
, practically settled that the gathering will be held 
in July, and that it will be a social entertainment 
rather than a business assemblage. It will prob- 
ably be scheduled for Friday, as a week-end affair 
for the families of lumbermen and their friends. 
It is hoped that the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers will have a large delegation pres- 
ent, and also that the eastern wholesalers, who have 
been invited to the Coast, will be able to visit Mount 
Rainier at the same time. 





SOUTHERN PINE GROUP TO MEET - 


St. Louis, Mo., May 13.—The southern pine 
heading group of the Associated Cooperage In- 
dustries of America will meet at Birmingham, Ala., 
May 21, Secretary V. W. Krafft, announced today. 
Matters brought up at the recent convention in St. 
Louis will be discussed. Mr. Krafft will be present. 





WHOLESALERS PUSH THEIR PRINCIPLES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 12.—The Yellow Pine 
Wholesalers’ Association is injecting new energy 
into its campaign to establish the measure of 
responsibility of the wholesaler for the filling of 
an order placed with him. Some time ago the fol- 
lowing declaration of policy was made for the 
members of the association and was impressed upon 
them as one of the cardinal principles in the whole- 
sale business— 

Resolved, That the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Asso- 
ciation go on record as being in accord with the princi- 
ple that the wholesalers’ responsibility does not end 
with the acceptance of the order but he must fill same 
regardless or whether or not his manufacturing connec- 
tion fills the contract ; and in case of the mill’s failure 
to ship, the wholesaler should repurchase after a rea- 
sonable time has elapsed regardless of loss. 

This week Executive Secretary W. L. Goodnow 
has mailed to all members attractive blotters, one 
side of which has a glazed surface on which is 








printed this official declaration of the association, 
under the caption ‘‘This is our policy.’’ Above 
this in larger letters is the following intended for 
the eyes of the buying public, retailers and others: 
YOU CAN INSURE YOUR ORDERS, 
HOW? 
WHY, BY PLACING THEM WITH 
MEMBERS OF 

THE YELLOW PINE WHOLESALERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Flanking both sides of this appears the member- 
ship insignia of the association, printed in red, 
which gives it contrast with the other printing 
of the blotter, which is in black. Secretary Good- 
now says he has furnished the members lib- 
erally with copies of the blotter with the sugges- 
tion and request that they use them as inserts in 
all of their mail going out to retailers and other 
recognized buyers. Secretary Goodnow and the 
members of the executive committee already have 
seen indications that the announced policy of the 
association has had its good results on the trade, 
and they desire that it shall have further publicity 
with retailers and consumers of southern pine. 





BACK FROM OVERSEAS SERVICE 


PoRTLAND, ORE,. May 10.—Col. C. 8. Chapman, 
of the 13th Engineers, who has returned from 
France, where he had charge of important work in 
connection with the getting out of lumber for war 
purposes and later assisted in appraising the dam- 
age inflicted on the forests of Belgium and France 
during the war, has stepped into his old position as 
secretary-manager of the Oregon Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation. Hugh Henry, who has filled the position 
during Mr. Chapman’s absence, will act as assist- 
ant, as he did before Mr. Chapman entered the 
service. The recently reélected board of managers 
will meet in the near future to elect officers for the 
year. The date of the meeting has not been fixed 
yet. 


NATIONAL CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 12.—Executive Secre- 
tary John C. Frazee, of the National Federation 
of Construction Industries, announces that the 
proposed general conference which was to have been 
held at Cleveland on May 7 and 8 has been post- 
poned indefinitely, in anticipation of the possible 
calling together of all business men by President 
Wilson for a conierence along the same lines and 
for similar purposes: as those proposed by the 
federation for the construction industry. The fed- 
eration will ‘‘postpone action on the conference 
until such time as the President has fully deter- 
mined what action he may take in this matter.’’ 








HARDWOOD CONDITIONS REVIEWED 


MemPHIs, TENN., May 13.—Reports submitted 
by the members of the open competition plan of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at a meeting held at the Gayoso Hotel last 
Friday show that the production for April was 59 
percent of normal as compared with 47 percent of 
normal in March. The estimate for the next sixty 
days was 64 percent of normal. 

The reports show that inquiries came in much 
more rapidly in the last thirty days than any other 
thirty day period since the war. There was a big 
demand for lumber for automobile factories and 
wagon factories, and also flooring plants and for 
the export and retail trade. The increased activity 
is believed to be the result of the realization by 
buyers that prices will not go down and that there 
is a scarcity of stocks. As it was expressed by one 
lumberman, ‘‘it seems that everyone is trying to 
cover at once.’’ Stocks were reported as 63 per- 
cent of normal as compared with 75 percent on 
April 1 and 84 percent on March 1, 

More than fifty hardwood men were at the meet- 
ing, which opened with a luncheon. James E. 
Stark, director of the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association and president of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, was chairman. 





MempuHis, TENN., May 13.—There is an active 
demand for dimension according to the consensus 
among dimension manufacturers of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association who met in 
this city last Thursday. About thirty members 
were present at this meeting, which was the second 
of its kind ever held in this territory. Another 
meeting will be held in sixty days. 

The automobile men and the wagon manufac- 
turers are those making the greatest demand on the 

imension manufacturers at this time, according to 
reports, but there is demand for all stocks that are 
cut. The lumber is being cut and shipped green be- 


cause of the heavy demand. Not all the plants are 
running, because of the poor logging conditions, but 
manufacturers are of the opinion that in a short 
time the production will be normal again. Con- 
cerns are now refusing orders, as they have all they 
can do this year, and probably more than they can 
do unless conditions improve rapidly. 

Four new members were taken into the organiza- 
tion at the meeting last week. R. L. Muse, of Wal- 
nut Ridge, Ark., was chairman of the meeting. An 
address was made by F. R. Gadd, manager of 
statistics of the American Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 





AFFILIATE WITH NATIONAL BOX MAKERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

BALTIMORE, MpD., May 14.—The North Carolina 
Pine Box & Shook Manufacturers’ Association at 
a meeting held today in the Emerson Hotel decided 
to become affiliated with the National Association 
of Box Manufacturers, which has its headquarters 
in Chicago. W. D. Burr, the secretary of the Na- 
tional organization, set forth the advantages, that 
might be expected to accrue to the individual mem- 
bers of the trade by such affiliation, and the deci- 
sion to join was unanimous. By thus becoming 
connected with the National organization the North 
Carolina box makers do not lose their identity, but 
gain the close codperation:and support of the big 
body in all movements designed to promote the 
interests of the business, 

About twenty-five or non members of the North 
Carolina organization attended the meeting, in the 
course of which Nelson C. Brown, who was one of 
the five commissioners sent abroad about two years 
ago to study conditions in Europe with a view to 
increasing the markets for American lumber and 
other forest products, discoursed upon the oppor- 
tunities that are offered in the European markets. 
He presented at length what he had learned in the 
course of his travels, which embraced France, Italy, 
Spain and other countries, and he expressed the 
opinion that American box shooks could be placed 
in Italy with the orange and lemon growers. 

The benefits of becoming a branch of the Na- 
tional body were set forth impressively by Mr. 
Burr. There were several other addresses, one of 
which represented the business prospects in the 
United States as very favorable and included a pre- 
diction that the country faced exceptional activity 
in the near future. W. L. Rice, of Philadelphia, 
president of the North Carolina organization, alsu 
spoke. 

R. W. Jordan, of Emporia, Va., resigned as sec- 
retary and J. C, Nellis, of Washington, was elected 
to sueceed him. It was decided to make Baltimore 
the headquarters of the North Carolina organiza- 
tion and Mr. Nellis, who has been in charge of the 
emergency bureau maintained at Washington by 
the box makers, will soon come here. 

One of the features of the meeting was a demon- 
stration of the Gerrard shook tying machine, which 
was set up in one of the rooms and operated for the 
information of the box makers. 

At a luncheon in the Chesapeake Room the out of 
town members were the guests of the local manu- 
facturers, 





DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION MEETS 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., May 12.—A. G. T. Moore, di- 
rector of the Southern Pine Association’s cut-over 
land department, attended the annual meeting of 
the Southern Settlement & Development Organiza- 
tion, held in Baltimore last Saturday. 8S. Davies 
Warfield was reélected president of the organization 
and Clement 8. Ucker, executive vice president and 
general manager. Other officers were reélected as 
follows: Eli Frank, secretary, George Cator, treas- 
urer and L. M. Briggman, assistant secretary. The 
following Louisianians were elected to the director- 
ate: J. E. Rhodes and A. G. T. Moore, of the 
Southern Pine Association, New Orleans; Joseph 
Muth, of Elizabeth, and T. D. Cushing, of Boga- 
lusa, 

The meeting was addressed by Dr. George M. 
Rommell, director of live stock extension, Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry; A. C. Bigelow, president 
of the Meer-Sheep-Meer Wool Association of the 
United States, and Dr. A. F. Woods, president of 
the Maryland State College of Agriculture. The 
resolutions adopted appeal to Congress, the State 
legislatures and commercial and development or- 
ganizations thruout the South for immediate sol- 
dier settlement legislation and for other measures 
to provide for the immediate utilization by farm- 
ers of the millions of acres of cheap farm lands in 
the South. 
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STATEWIDE BUILDING CAMPAIGN ORGANIZED 





Lumber and Allied Interests of Oklahoma Support a Pretentious Movement— 
Practical Advertising Measures Advocated 





OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., May 12.—Three hun- 
dred retail lumbermen from all over the State of 
Oklahoma met Friday and Saturday to organize 
a statewide ‘‘ Build Your Home’’ campaign. After 
two days of discussion, the convention finally de- 
cided to organize a permanent committee to direct 
the work thruout the State. The names of the 
committee are to be announced next week. 

Already a considerable fund has been raised in 
Oklahoma for a broad publicity campaign. The 
State campaign is to be plotted along the lines of 
the city campaign, with continuous newspaper and 
billboard advertising for a year, together with a 
comprehensive follow-up system in each community, 
where a district leader may centralize his effort 
and ‘‘cash in’’ on the public interest in the state- 
wide campaign. 

Six weeks ago, J. E. Marrs and Fred D. Bearley, 
of the Minnetonka Lumber Co., were instrumental 
in calling a meeting of all representatives of build- 
ing material lines under the direction of the Okla- 
homa City Chamber of Commerce. At this original 
meeting, virtually every line represented—paint, 
glass, lumber, cement, steel, plumbing and the al- 
lied industries—expressed the opinion that prices 
are on a basis that will be maintained thruout 1919. 

The meeting decided that the failure of the pub- 
lic to enter upon building commitments was due to 
a widespread idea that prices would fall off heavily 
in the near future, The meeting decided that if the 
builders could convince the public that the prices 
were stabilized for at least a year, every line ot 


J. R. Moorehead, secretary-manager of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City, 
Mo., was present and took an active part in the 
proceedings, entering into tlie discussions and giv- 
ing his hearers the benefit of his wide and varied 
experience. 

8. 8. Smith, secretary of the Local Building and 
Loan Association, one of the largest building and 
loan associations in the country, explained the new 
Federal building and loan bank plan. Mr. Smith 
expressed the hope that the extra session of Con- 
gress, which is to convene soon, will take immediate 
steps to make the assets of the building and loan 
companies liquid, in order to facilitate home build- 
ing on the broadest possible scale. Mr. Smith said 
the Government has no lack of confidence in the 
building and loan organizations, having offered to 
set aside a vast sum of money for their work. But 
the only thing the building and loan people want 
is a law that will permit building and loan com- 
panies to borrow on the mortgages they take and 
lock them up in a strong box without any further 
turnover until the loan is paid out. 


Jay Mullen, of Bartlesville, whose subject was 
‘*Practice What You Preach,’’ backed up the 
argument of Mr. Putman, urging every dealer to 
show his faith in the present lumber market by 
modernizing his own premises, by rebuilding his 
home or building a new one, and thereby showing 
the public that he takes his own medicine. 


Mayor J. C. Walton, of Oklahoma City, pre- 


roll along until they would be refusing’ orders and 
accepting contracts for delivery sixty and ninety 
days ahead. 


The State convention was a duplicate of the city 
meeting, only many times larger. The same sub- 
jects were discussed, the same consensus regarding 
prices arrived at and all the lumbermen, as well as 
many bankers and contractors, left with the idea 
well established that there will be no slack time in 
the building industry by midsummer. 

The advertising campaign for Oklahoma City is 
already under way and lumbermen and home build- 
ers agree there already has been a marked increase 
in the number of inquiries about costs. During the 
first two weeks of May property values in the turn- 
over of city lots were more than twice as large as 
those of the last two weeks in April. 





HARDWOOD TRAFFIC OFFICE CHANGES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 13.—Announcement was 
made by J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, that a 
branch office would be opened in New Orleans after 
June 1. Armour C. Bowen, now in charge of the 
office of the association at Alexandria, La., will be 
placed in charge of the new office with the title of 
district manager. He will pay particular attention 
to the export business and keep members advised as 
to rates and ships for sailing. J. H. Townshend will 


go to New Orleans this week to arrange for office 


space, 

J. 8. Thompson, assistant secretary of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association in this city, has 
been named district manager for Louisville, Ky., 
to take the place of R. R. May, resigned. The 
change will be effective June 1. 


Cecil New, traffic man for the association, will 











RETAIL LUMBERMEN AND OTHER DELEGATES IN ATTENDANCE AT IMPORTANT MEETING IN OKLAHOMA CITY, 


building material and all of the building trades 
would be swamped with work. The advertising 
and publicity idea then crystallized. 

Oklahoma City newspapers made much of the 
city plan, the lumbermen and other building trades- 
men in other parts of the State immediately began 
to flood their Oklahoma City brothers with requests 
for information and advice and the leaders sounded 
the dealers of the State on the convention idea and 
received almost unanimous support. 

L. R. Putman, advertising manager for the 
Southern Pine Association, who has been loaned to 
the Government to have charge of district organi- 
zation work for the ‘‘Build Your Home’’ cam- 
paign under the direction of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, was the big card of the Okla- 
homa City meeting. 

**Following out the Government plan, let each 
man set an example in his own line,’’ Mr. Putman 
told the convention yesterday. ‘‘Let the builder 
build, the painter paint, the decorator decorate, 
and let all advertise. You can’t interest people in 
things about which you are not sufficiently inter- 
ested to exert yourself.’’ He urged codperative 
effort in encouraging and aiding the building of 
homes, pointing out the fact that it was only thru 
cooperation that this country played its effective 
part in winning the war. Home owning is an anti- 
dote for Bolshevism and anarchy, he said, and the 
greatest unrest, unhappiness and misery thruout the 
world are found in those countries where the small- 
est proportion of citizens own their homes. ‘‘It is 
only necessary that the people be encouraged to 
spend their money for homes rather than for things 
that they do not need and that will bring them no 
lasting happiness,’’ said Mr. Putman, adding, ‘‘' The 
women are the natural home lovers and every 
woman looks forward to the day when she can 
live in her own home,’’ 


dicted the biggest building year in the history of 
Oklahoma. He said the various lines represented 
needed only to codrdinate their efforts to get the 
thing started and after that the campaign would 


become assistant secretary and B. M. McCamey, 
employed in the office here, will be named assistant 
to J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager. Both 
changes will be effective June 1. 





INTERNATIONAL FIRE PREVENTION DISCUSSED 


Orrawa, OntT., May 13.—Standardization and 
publicity were the two sheet anchors in fire pre- 
vention endorsed by the National Fire Protection 
Association of the United States and Canada at 
its annual convention held at the Chateau Laurier, 
May 5 to 9. There was a large attendance of archi- 
tects, engineers, technical experts, Government and 
municipal officials, insurance men, and representa- 
tives of industry, trade and labor, members being 
present from many parts of the United States as 
well as from Canada. The association numbers 
about 150 regular and 3,000 associate members. 
It is probable that in the future Chicago will be 
the meeting place every second year but in alternate 
years the association will select whatever city 
seems to offer the most advantages for such a 
gathering. 

The delegates were welcomed by the Hon. N. W. 
Rowell, president of the Privy Council of Canada, 
and by Mayor Fisher on behalf of the city. 

Resolutions were passed ‘dealing with fire re- 
sistive building construction, investigation of fire 
causes and other measures of: preventive action. 

A resolution was unanimously passed asking sub- 
sidies from the governments of the United States 
and Canada for conducting an educational and 
publicity campaign during the week of Fire. Pre- 
vention Day, Oct. 9. Another important resolution 
endorsed legislation prohibiting the use of inflam- 
mable nitro-cellulose film in places other than the- 





aters, unless fireproof booths are used. 

Action was taken looking to the organization of 
a Dominion fire prevention association. A com- 
mittee to draft a constitution and bylaws was 
appointed at a meeting of the Dominion fire pre- 
vention committee held on Friday. A nominating 
committee to name executive members also was 
appointed, the executive committee to be composed 
of members from the national and provincial or- 
ganizations interested in fire prevention. It was 
decided to enter upon a campaign of publicity in 
the near future for the purpose of educating the 
public concerning the laws for fire prevention. 

In his address President F, J. T. Stewart said 
that in the matter of fire prevention standards the 
association had anticipated the present movement 
looking to the establishment of international stand- 
ards of all kinds. Reduction of fire waste, he 
thought, depended largely on personally reaching 
and interesting the individual as to the prevention 
of fires. He considered that newspapers had done 
much by featuring suspicious fires. 

On Wednesday afternoon the delegates were 
treated to an exhibition by the Ottawa fire brigade. 
Later the visitors were taken to the training school 
to see the work there, They had tea at the Gov- 
ernment experiment farm, after a motor drive 
during which they visited the Parliament buildings, 
the royal mint, and some of the beauty spots of 
Canada’s capital. 
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At a luncheon given on Wednesday the Hon. Ar- 
thur Meighen, minister of the interior, was guest 
of honor. He highly commended the work of the 
association in educating the public to the impor- 
tance of preventing fire losses. Thru the growth 
of the principle of insurance, he said, people had 
almost come to regard loss by fire as no loss at all, 
inasmuch as the individual received compensation 
from the insurance company. ‘‘ Every loss by fire,’’ 
said Mr. Meighen, ‘‘is a loss that can never be 
restored. Insurance merely distributes the loss. 
Any man who permits a fire loss to occur imposes 
a penalty upon his community.’’ 

Resolutions were adopted making the following 
recommendations: 

The adoption by municipalities of the standard build- 
ing code of the National Board of Fire Underwriters to 
the end that fire resistive building construction may 
be encouraged, the use of inflammable roof coverings 
prohibited, adequate exit facilities from buildings as- 
sured, and interiors so designed and fire stopped as to 
make easy the extinguishment of fires therein. 

The adoption by all States and provinces of mini- 
mum building requirements for the protection of State, 
provincial and county hospitals, schools, asylums and 
similar institutions outside city limits and of small 
communities in which the establishment and enforce- 
ment of the building code is impracticable. 

The enactment by each State and province of the 
fire marshal law advocated by the Fire Marshals’ Asso- 
ciation of North America to the end that official investi- 
gation of the causes of all fires may be made, prevent- 
able fires may be eliminated by public education and 
the crime of arson stamped out. 

The adoption of the association’s ordinances pro- 
viding for the systematic inspection of all buildings by 
city fire marshals or local firemen to insure the vigorous 
enforcement of rules for cleanliness, good housekeeping 
and the maintenance of safe and unobstructed exits, 
fire fighting apparatus and other protective devices. 

The enactment of ordinances a the cost of ex- 
tinguishing preventable fires upon citizens disregard- 
ing fire prevention orders, and a more general legal 
recognition of the common law principle of personal 
liability for damages resulting from fires due to care- 
lessness or neglect. 

The wider general use of the automatic sprinkler 
as a fire extinguishing agent and life saver and the 


NATIONAL WHOLESALERS NAME COMMITTEES 





President Appoints Some of Association’s Strongest and Most Representative 
Men to Serve for Ensuing Year 





New York, May 12.—President Horace F. Tay- 
lor, of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, has appointed a strong and repre- 
sentative list of men to serve on the standing com- 
mittees of the association for the ensuing year. 
The various committees with their chairmen are as 
follows: 


Executive—H. F, Taylor, president, Taylor & Crate, 
Buffalo, N. Y¥.; J. W. McClure, Bellgrade Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; <2 Babcock, Babcock Lumber Oo., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. W. McDonough, Cypress Lumber Co., 
Boston, Mass.; W. G. Power, River Quelle Pulp & Lumber 
Co., St. Pacome, Que. 

Board of Managers of Bureau of Information—A. L. 
Stone, chairman, icola, Stone & Myers Co., Oleveland, 
Ohio; ©. I. Millard, John L. Roper Lumber Go., Norfolk, 

a.; H, A. Batchelor, Tennessee Oak Floorin 6o., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Duncan McLaren, Union Lumber » Toronto, 
Ont.; R. B, Rayner, Rayner & Parker, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
H. M. Bickford, H. M. Bickford Co., Boston, Mass. 

Railroad and Transportation—B. ©. Ourrie, chairman, 
Currie & Campbell, Philadelphia, Pa.; G. W. Stone, Stone 
Lumber Co., Boston, Mass.; G. L. Hume, Montgomery 
Lumber Co., Suffolk, Va.; ©. B. Dudley, Dudley Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn.; W. T. Mason, Mason, Gordon & Co., 
Montreal, Que,; J. ©. Donges, J. ©. Donges Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. ©. Fowler, Case-Fowler Lumber Co., 
Macon, Ga.; F, C. Langgans, Picket, Hyde & Langgans 
Co., Johnstown, Pa. 

Audit and Finance—A. BE. Lane, chairman, A. Lane 
Lumber Corporation, New York City; A. O. Cromblen Ww. M. 
ante & Co., New York City; C. BE. Kennedy, New York 
City. 

Arbitration—J. B. Montgomery, chairman, J. Mont- 
gomery & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; B. H. Ellington, Fillington 
& Guy, Richmond, Va.; G. I. Jones, Jones Hardwood Com- 
pany (Inc.), Boston, Mass.; A. ashington, Hunt, 
Washington & Smith, Nashville, kg .; T. B. Coppock, 8. 
P. Coppock & Sons (Inc.), Ft. yne, Ind.; F. A. Dudley, 
Sterling Lumber Co., Phtiadeiphia. Pa.; Thos. Whitmarsh, 

T. Ferguson Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Trade Relations—O. BE. Yeager, chairman, Yeager Lumber 
Co. ogg , Buffalo, N, Y.; A. B. Clark, J. 8. H. Clark Lum- 
ber adesboro, C.; G. EB. Lippincott, ae 
Pa.; E. H. Stoner, West Pennsylvania Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; BE, H. Schafer, Oregon- ‘Washington Lumber & 
pt one RR. Co., Seattle, Wash.; R. ©. Deal, Kinston 
Manufacturing Co., Norfolk, Va.; B. F. Jackson, Haines 
Lumber Co., North’ Tonawanda, Bu. F. 

Forestry—J. R, Williams, jr., chairman, J. Randall 
Williams & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Daniel McLachlin, Mc- 
Lachlin Bros. (Ltd. ), Arnprior, Ont.; HB. A. es J 
Northwestern Redwood Co., Willits, Cal.; W. Sykes, 
Emporium Lumber Co,, Utica, a. wae L. yn OR Raine- 
—, Lumber Co., Evenwood, + Va.; R. W. Higbie, 
Robert W. Higbie Co., New York City; S. G. Taylor, Taylor 
& Crate, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Advisory Committee to American Forestry Association— 
John M. Woods, chairman, East Cambridge, Mass. ; : 
Clyde Sykes, Emporium Lumber Co., Conifer, N G. 
gy Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., Williams- 
por’ 

Special Committee on Workmen’s — RB. 
Preisch, chairman, Haines Lumber Con North Tonawanda, 
N. Y¥.; John Coleman, Williamsport, Pa.; G._N. Hutton, 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co., Hickory, N. ©.; J. a Camp, 
Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va.; F. Brown, 
Crandall & Brown, Chicago, Ill.; W. A. Holt, Holt Lumber 
Co., Oconto, Wis.; B. Thompson, Anderson- -Tully Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Cc. y% Rich, Rich Lumber Co., Manchester 
Depot, Vt.; W. H. Cutler, I. M. Pierce, Bangor, ag J. W. 
Smith, Pembroke Lumber Co., Pembroke, Ont.; K. B. Ben- 
nett, Munger & Bennett, Camden, N. J. 

Membership, Ontario, Quebec and Maritime Provinces— 
Duncan McLaren, chairman, Union Lumber Co., Toronto, 
Ont.; William Blair, Blair & Rolland (Ltd.), Montreal, 
Que.; D. H. McLennan, McLennan Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Montreal, Que.; G. C. Edwards, C. Edwards & Co, 
(Ltd.), Ottawa, Ont.; A. J. Auger, Auger & Son, Quebec, 
Can.; A. B. Clark, Hdward Clark & Sons, Toronto, Ont.; 
i McLean, Bathurst Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Bathurst, 


New England States—Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont—W. M. Weston, 
chairman, W. M, Weston & Co., Boston, Mass.; RB. b= 
Stevens, Stevens Lumber Co., Boston, Mass.; F. *A. Hol- 
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OKLA, MAY 9 AND 10, FOR. THE PURPOSE OF ORGANIZING A STATEWIDE 


more general adoption of the fire division wall as an 
important life saving exit facility. 

A careful study of the technical surveys of cities 
made by the engineers of the committee on fire pre- 
vention of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
covering the items of water supplies, their adequacy 
and reliability, fire department efficiency, fire alarm 
systems and conflagration hazards, and of the possibil- 
& of cojperation among neighboring cities thru mutual 

d and the standardization of hose couplings. 

The universal adoption and use of the safety match 
and legislation prohibiting smoking in all parts of fac- 
tories and industrial and mercantile buildings save in 
such fireproof rooms as may be especially approved for 
the purpose by fire departments. 

The education of children and the public generally 
in careful habits regarding the use of fire, and the 
general adoption by the sc hools of the United States 
of the fire prevention manual, “Safeguarding the Home 
Against Fire,” prepared by the National Board of Fire 
— for the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation 

The universal adoption and exclusive use of slow 
burning motion picture films, with national, provincial, 
State and local legislation to prevent the continued 
manufacture and distribution of material having the 
hazardous properties of the gun cotton stock now com- 
monly employed. 

The codrdination of all these activities thru a cen- 
tral administrative officer or body of the province, State 
or city having primary jurisdiction, for the purpose of 
— uniformity of action and efficient coéjpera- 

on 

The following officers and committee members 
were elected: 

President—F. J. T. Stewart, New York. 

First vice president—O. H. Lacount, Boston, Mass. 

Second vice president—W. BE. Mallalieu, New York. 

Secretary-treasurer—Franklin H. Wentworth, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Executive committee—Chairman, Rudolph Miller, 
New York. Members for three years: D. K. Boyd, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; J. H. Brumbaugh, Chicago; J. H. 
Kenney, Baltimore, Md.; J. B. Laidlaw, Toronto ; W. O. 
Robb, New York. Member for two years: E. L. Sand- 
ers, Worcester, Mass. 

Nominating committee (two years)—F. EB. Cabot, 
Boston, Mass.; W. H. Merrill, Chicago; T. B. Sellers, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





Terms of Sale—F. S. Underhill, chairman, Wistar, Under- 
hill « ‘Nixon, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. W. Wilkinson, Union 
Lumber Co., ‘Toronto, Ont.; F. B. Chapman, Finch, Pruyn 
& Co., Glens a N. r zs W. Trounce, Goodyear "Lumber 
30., Buffalo, N. Y.; H. J. Wylie, Hotchkiss Brothers Co., 
Torrington, Conn.; G. Leonard, McGowin Lumber & Ex- 
port Co., New York City; C. H. Hershey, Stone & Hershey 
(Inc.), Newark, N. J.; H. I. Abbott, Atlantic Lumber Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Oce Marine—F. R. Gilbert, chairman, Southern Pine 
Sales ‘Corporation, New York City; Frank B. Haviland, New 
York City; H. W. Blanchard, Blanchard Lumber Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Ira Johnson, Greenleaf, Johnson Lumber Co., 
Baltimore, Ma.; Frank Brown, Davidson Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Bridgewater, N. 8.; Angus McLean, Bathurst Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), Bathurst, N. B. 


Lake Marine—A. H. Hem 74" chairman, Mershon, 
Eddy, Parker Co., Saginaw ~e sy P. Whedon, W. D. 
Young & Co., Bay City, Mich.; M. J. Fox, Von Platen 
Lumber Co., Iron Mountain, Mich.; A. J. Brady, Brady 
Bros., North Tonawanda, N. Y.; Fred Sullivan, T. ‘Sullivan 
& Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


lation—C. V. McCreight, chairman, Ricks-McCreight 
Lumber Co,, er. Pa.; O. E. Yeager, Yeager Lumber 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; BE. Cornelius, Cornelius Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; H. D. Billmeyer, Billmeyer Lumber Co., 
Cumberland, Md. ; Edward Eiler, Edward BHiler Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. M. Guernsey, Guernsey-Westbrook Co., 
Hartford, Conn.; B. L. Tim, Hirsch Lumber Co., New York 
City; Hall Hagemeyer, Tennessee Lumber & Coal Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Fire Insurance—R. T. Jones, chairman, R. T. Jones Lum- 
ber Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y.; S. B. Anderson, Ander- 
son- -Tully Co., Memphis, Tenn.; G. F. Hawley, Eastern Lum- 
ber Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y.; H. I. George, Graves, 
Manbert & George, a 1 ae FF: te Blias, G. Blias & 
Bro., Buffalo, N. Ye Prescott Saginaw Bay Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; w. “©. Laidlaw, R. Laidlaw Lumber Oo., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Hardwood Sacqeetien singe McLean, chairman, Hugh 
McLean Lumber Co,, Buffalo, N. by 8. M. Nickey, Green 
River Lumber Co,, Memphis, Tenn.; H. Kramer, ©. & W. 
Kramer Co,, Richmond, Ind.; R. lk Solanun Palmer Hunter 
Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. ; ha ie Shertzer, Chickasaw Lum- 
ber Co., Demopolis, "Ala.; $ Daniel McLea, McLea Lumber Co., 
Baltimore, M 


Special Committee on Single Standard Universal Hardwood 
Inspection—Lewis Dill, chairman, Lewis Dill & Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind.; B. V. Bab- 
cock, Babcock Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. H. Vansant, 
Vansant, Kitchen & Co., Ashland, Ky.3 2. M. Brown, P. 
Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky. 








‘*‘BUILD YOUR HOME’’ CAMPAIGN 


beset, Holbrook Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass.; W. F. 
Rice & Lockwood Lumber "Co., eld, Mass.; $ o - 
Treadway, Sanford & Treadwa:; ew ven, Conn.; A. EB. 

Clark, I. M. Pierce, Bangor, Me, 

Eastern Fes | York, New York City, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more—R. B. Homer, chairman, R. B. Homer ee. Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; J. Herbert Bate, New York City; 0. M. 
Hamlin, Hamlin Lumber Co., New "York City; H. 8. a, 
Harry 38. LaFond Co., New York City; harles ‘Atherton, 
Chas. Atherton & Co., Philadelphia, ei I. Coulbourn, 
Coulbourn Bros., Philadelphia, Pa.; ie w att, Wyatt- 
Prock Lumber (o., Phila’ elphia, “ay R. H. tlin, RB. H. 
Catlin Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Western New York, Western Pennsylvania and bt Vir- 

a—Clark Hurd, chairman, Hurd Bros., Buffalo, N. ry: A. 

Chestnut, A, J, Chestnut Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. ¥. 

C. Domhoff; Acorn Lumber Co., Pitts h, Pa.; W. H. "Me- 
Gowan, Allegheny Lumber Co., Pitts tsburgh, Pa.; J. M. 
Nelson, jr., Pottsville, Pa.; >’ T. Trotter, Trotter-Kélleran 
Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. ¥.; O. B. Kelsey, Kelsey Hardwood 
Lumber Co., North Seuieiathe. N. Y.; A. J. Brady, jr., 
Brady Bros., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Georgi: Florida North and South Carolina and Virginia 
—A. B. By Clark, cha n, J. 8. H. Ulark Lumber Co., Wades- 
boro, ‘, Blades, Foreman-Blades Lumber Co., 
Elizabeth Clty . ©.; Nathan O’Berry, Whiteville Lumber 
Co., Goldsboro, N. ©.; Graham White, Branning Mfg. Co., 
Edenton, N. 0.; W. 0. Came, Bristol Door & Lumber Co., 
Bristol, Va. -Tenn.; , Me Adams, T. T. Adams Co., Rich- 
mond, Va.; ; W. C. Glidden, Pine Plume Lumber Co., Savan- 
nah, ‘Ga. 

Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee—Geo. 
gan, chairman, Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., Cincinnati, Onto: 
G. N Comfort, Geo. N. Comfort Lumber Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; _ May, May Bros., Memphis, Tenn.; C. o Dick- 
inson, E. Sondheimer Co,, Memphis, Tenn.; L. B. Cornelius, 
Cornelius Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo.; G. H. Evans, G. H. 
Evans Lumber Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Alabama, ae = Louisiana, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Texas—J. H. Eddy, chairman, Kaul Lumber Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Ferd Brenner, Ferd Brenner Lumber Co., Alex- 
andria, La.; M. Krauss, Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., New Or- 
leans, La.; W. 8. Harlan, Jackson Lumber Co., Lockhart, 
Ala.; J. G. McGowin, W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chap- 
man, Ala. 

Tilinois, ee 2 and the West—Geo. F. Kerns, chair- 
man, Geo. erns Lumber Co., Chicago, [ll.; J. D. 
Mershon, J. D, Mershon Lumber Co., Saginaw, Mich. ; B, C. 
Bingham, Mershon ers & Parker Co., Saginaw, Mich.; B. H. 
Schafer, Oregon, Washington Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; W. A. Maddern, Pacific Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; EB. A. Selfridge, Northwestern Redwood Co., 
Wititts, Calif.; John C. Lodge, Dwight Lumber Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 
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SALESMEN BEGIN MONTHLY MEETINGS 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 12.—Twenty or more stal- 
wart members of the Empire State Association of 
Wholesale Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen gath- 
ered at the Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, recently 
in a get-together meeting for the purpose of dis- 
cussing many problems with which the lumber sales- 
men have to contend, and the association intends 
to hold these meetings about once every thirty days. 

The meeting began with a dinner. After the 
physical preliminaries the feast of reason, over 
which President Harry T. Trotter presided, began. 
There was more or less speech making in which 
Bill Phymister, Andy Brady, jr., and Ralph Curtis 
Hartman participated. These three speakers dis- 
cussed the importance of close codperation with the 
retail trade, to the end that both retailer and 
wholesaler may profit by better mutual understand- 
ing. One of the principal objects of this associa- 
tion is so to conduct itself that its members will 
merit the business of the retailers in the State of 
New York. 

In an oration that has seldom been equaled 
Andrew Brady, jr., launched the slogan ‘‘Buy of 
the Man on the Job.’’ It was immediately voted 
that this should be the slogan of the association, 
and in every way possible make the standard of 
the service given by the members justify this prin- 
ciple. 

i discussion also was held relative to cancelation 
of orders by some wholesalers on a rising market 
and by some retailers on a declining market, and 
the general opinion was that a contract should be 
considered binding by both parties, unless a good 
reason could be shown for cancelation. The prac- 
tice of some wholesalers and some retailers avoiding 
their obligations under bona fide contracts was 
condemned and a committee was appointed to co- 
operate with both wholesale and retail associations 
on this subject. W. J. Phymister was made chair- 
man of the committee. 

Everyone is looking forward to the summer out- 
ing and definite steps are being taken to make the 
event a success. Charles Allen, Harry R. Harmon 
and Charles Johnson were appointed to take charge 
of the affair. The responsibility is theirs but all 
hands are needed to make the occasion a success. 

With all the gayety, there was a note of sad- 
ness. With one accord the thoughts of the boys 
assembled turned to the memory of Maurice Wall, 
who bravely died at Chateau Thierry. After con- 
siderable discussion it was decided that the asso- 
ciation adopt a French orphan girl as a memorial 
to him, Eugene Carson, of the W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber. Co., was appointed chairman of a committee 
to look after the mittet The adopted child of the 
association will keep green the last resting place 
of the departed member. 

Among those present at the meeting were: 
| HT. Trotter, president, representing Trotter-Kel- 
leran Lumber Co, 

Charles Allen, Charles Allen Lumber Co. 

Arnold Booth, Goodyear Lumber Co. 

A. J. Brady, jr., Brady Bros. 

A. L. Dickenson, Mixer & Co, 

D. EB. Ering, Fraser-Brison Lumber Co. 

H. R. Harmon, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co, 


Ralph C. Hartman, Erie Lumber Co. 
J. B. Huff, Surry,;Lymber Co. 


Lewis J. (Bill) Lewis, Palen & Burns. 

W. J. Phymister, W. M. Crombie Lumber Co. 
Cc. M. Pomeroy, Hayward-MacCready Co. 

J. H. Rumbold, Eastern Lumber Co. 

John J. Soble, John J. Soble Lumber Co. 

G. C. B. Whitesell, J. J. Newman Co. 
Frank Yeager, Yeager Lumber Co. 


MOVEMENT TO DEMOCRATIZE INDUSTRY 


The number of workers in the United States is 
estimated at 40,000,000 and the annual turnover is 
about 50,000,000. Thus the turnover ratio is 125 
percent. The cost of this turnover is estimated at 
$5,000,000,000. The situation thus disclosed pre- 
sents a problem that the larger industrial concerns 
have tried to solve by what has come to be termed 
‘“democratization,’’ which consists in giving to 
labor a part in the management of business. La- 
bor’s participation may not extend beyond a share 
in determining the terms of employment, or it may 
go to the extent of sharing in dividends. 

While it can not be said that any particular plan 
of codperation has been generally adopted, a num- 
ber of concerns have adopted forms that resemble 
one another in some particulars. Incidental to any 
such arrangement may be employee representation 
in management, better training of labor, stock 
ownership on the part of the employees, profit 
sharing, group insurance, thrift activities to en- 
courage home owning, better working conditions 
ete. 

Among the larger concerns that have adopted 
methods looking toward democratization are the 
Standard Oil Co., Western Union Telegraph Co., 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Co., General Electric Co. and the International Har- 
vester Co. These and others are members of the 
National Association of Corporation Schools, an in- 
stitution whose functions are ‘‘to acquaint indus- 
trial executives and industrial institutions with the 
trend of developments in the industries which affect 
the relations of employers and employees.’’ The 
association has placed investigators in the field and 
has issued reports containing information regard- 
ing the status of personnel problems affecting the 
relations between stockholders, management and 
workers. 

Thru its subcommittees the association gives at- 
tention to employment problems, training of work- 
ers, safety as an educational problem, health educa- 
tion, apprenticeship training, training of office 
workers, the fitting of technical graduates into in- 
dustry, readjustment of industrial organizations to 
receive the new factors in management, methods of 
instruction, the relations of the public schools to 
industrial requirements, marketing problems, execu- 
tive training and unskilled labor and Americaniza- 
tion. Most of the progressive nations of the world 
are now represented in associate membership and a 
similar organization is being formed in England 
where about thirty industries have worked out a 
provisional association and are giving the move- 
ment their support. The association is purely co- 
operative and depends upon annual dues for sup- 
port. The headquarters are at Fifteenth Street and 
Irving Place, New York City. The seventh annual 
convention of the organization will be held in Chi- 
cago the first week in June. 





A JOINT GATHERING IN PITTSBURGH 


PiTTsBuRGH, Pa,, May 13.—The chief event in 
lumbermen’s circles during the week was the joint 
meeting and banquet at the William Penn Hotel 
on the evening of May 6 of the Pittsburgh Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association and the Lumber- 
men’s Club, an organization of retailers. The 
meeting was held to talk over mutual interests and 
to promote closer relations between these branches 
of the trade. 

C. V. McCreight, of the Ricks-McCreight Lumber 
Co., president of the wholesalers’ association, acted 
as toastmaster. Talks were made by George N. 
Glass, of the Keystone Lumber Co.; Louis Germain, 
jr., of the Germain Co.; W. H. Schuette, of William 
Schuette & Co., and Elmer Diebold and A. J. 
Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Co. 

Mr. Glass devoted his remarks to trade relations 
and business conditions and the advantage of co- 
operation between the wholesalers and the retailers, 

Mr. Germain gave the assembly an interesting 
account of what he saw and learned while on his 
recent trip to France, Belgium and England in 
behalf of the lumber interests of the United States, 
He dwelt particularly on the methods of carrying 
on the lumber business abroad and pointed out 
wherein foreign ways differ from ours. In ex- 
plaining the English manner of conducting the 
business he said: 


When an American lumberman goes to England and 
seeks out a customer he is at once asked who is his 
agent. All business is done thru a resident agent and 
this agent receives 74% percent commission on the 
business. It is so well understood that the agent, or 
wholesaler, is entitled to this commission that no one 
would think of asking him to scale it or of attempting 
to deal direct with the retailer. The Government also 
recognizes that the agent occupies a legitimate place 
in the economy of business. 

When the armistice was signed the British Govern- 
ment had on hand 2,000 carloads of lumber aggregat- 
ing about 400,000,000 feet. This was the only avail- 
able supply of lumber in all Britain. The war being 
ended, the Government had no need for it and it was 
decided to let it out to the commercial trade. The 
Government divided the business among wholesalers in 
the localities where the lumber happened to be and 
these wholesalers were allowed the regular commission 
for distributing the product to the retailers. 

There was no attempt to deal directly with the retail 
trade, because the British Government recognizes three 
different steps in trade. This lumber was sold at auc. 
tion, the highest and best bid taking it regardless of 
price offered, but the scarcity of the product of course 
guaranteed good prices. Much the same system is used 
in France and Belgium, but in both these countries 
affairs generally are so chaotic that it is dangerous to 
speak definitely of their practices. However, in Eng- 
land the whole business system is intact and the stress 
of war has not disrupted it, tho in instances the war 
has diverted the channel. The course pursued in Eng- 
land is quite in contrast with methods used in this 
country, a condition not especially to our credit. 


Mr. Schuette spoke on business conditions and 
the benefits to be derived by close codperation. 
Elmer Diebold dwelt particularly on the bene- 
fit to be gained by a ‘‘build a home’’ campaign, 
A. J. Diebold talked on business conditions. 

The consensus of the meeting on business con- 
ditions was that in sixty to ninety days a marked 
revival in the lumber business is bound to come. 
While conditions now are not what would be 
liked, the future holds much of promise for Pitts- 
burgh lumbermen. 





CLUBS DISCUSS MATTERS OF CURRENT INTEREST 


CLUB. ARRANGES SUMMER OUTING 

EVANSVILLE, .IND., May 14.—The May meeting 
of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, held last 
night, was one of the largest and best meetings of 
the season, the interest centering in arrangements 
for the annual summer outing of the club, which 
will be in the hands of the entertainment committee, 
composed of.J.C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber 
Co., chairman; "Elmer D. Luhring, of the Luhring 
Lumber Co., and Henry Kollker, of the Mechanics 
Planing Mill Co. 

It was decided to have the outing on Saturday, 
June 14, on the Ohio River, the steamer Joe Fowler 
having been secured for the occasion. The boat 
will leave at 2 o’clock in the afternoon and will 
return in the evening about 11 o’clock. There will 
be a fried chicken supper late in the afternoon and 
dancing, music and other attractions will be on the 
program. The outing was called off last year be- 
cause of war conditions and it is hoped to make 
the outing this year one of the best in the history 
of the club. 

R, C. Bridges, representing the T. H. Garrett 
Lumber Co., of St. Louis, and Harry Roy, repre- 
senting the W. R. Willett Lumber Co., of Louisville, 
Ky., were guests of the club and reported that trade 
conditions are looking up. R. W. Irvine, a lumber 
broker, who moved here recently from Centralia, 
Tll., and opened an office, was present and made a 
short talk. 

John C, Keller, traffic manager, said the Louis- 
ville district freight traffic committee had recom- 
mended a rate of 5 cents on logs from Henderson, 
Ky., to Evansville, and that he expected the United 


States Railroad Administration to put in effect the 
new rate in a short time. The present rate is 7 
cents. Mr. Keller also reported that the Illinois 
Central Railroad has reduced switching charges be- 
— industries in the corporate limits of Evans- 
ville. 


LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE IN SESSION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 13.—St. Louis is to make 
a determined effort to land the next annual con- 
vention of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. This wag decided upon at the regular 
weekly luncheon meeting of the lumbermen of St. 
Louis at Hotel Statler today, after a talk by Thomas 
C. Whitmarsh, president of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of St. Louis and general manager of the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., who pointed out that 
this city was the logical place to hold this conven- 
tion. Charles E, Thomas, who presided at the 
meeting, appointed the following committee to do 
everything possible to bring the convention to St. 
Louis: Mr. Whitmarsh, chairman, E. D. Tennant, 
secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, and L. E. Cornelius. 

Lieut. Col. Frederick W. Green was to have been 
the speaker at today’s meeting, but he was unable 
to attend because of the parade of the 12th Engi- 
neers (Railway), with whom he went to France as 
captain. Lieut. Col. Green was in charge of the 
disembarkation of troops at Brest, and for his ef- 
ficient work there he was promoted and decorated 
by General Pershing. He has been discharged 
from the service and hag returned to his position 
as vice president of the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railroad. He will speak at a later date. 





Mr. Whitmarsh made a short talk on the work 
of the exchange. He announced that soon the 
members would be asked to pass upon amendments 
to the constitution and bylaws which would permit 
of the election of officers by the membership at 
large, rather than by the directors, thus democratiz- 
ing the exchange. To accomplish this was one of 
Mr. Whitmarsh’s pledges when he became presi- 
dent of the exchange. 





~ 


CLUB DISCUSSES NATIONAL SUBJECTS 

MeEmpuHIs, TENN., May 13.—An American mer- 
chant marine, privately owned, is favored by the 
lumbermen of this territory, according to a resolu- 
tion adopted last Saturday at the regular meeting 
of the Lumberman’s Club otf Memphis at 
the Gayoso Hotel. The resolution is an ex- 
act copy of a resolution adopted recently by 
the board of directors of the American Manu- 
facturers’ Export Association and in which are 
embodied the views of Chairman Edward N. Hurley 
of the United States Shipping Board. 

B. E. Kile, lumberman of Providence, R. I., for- 
merly a member of the Memphis club, made a short 
talk in which he urged that the railroads and wires 
be returned to private owners and that the mer- 
chant marine be privately owned. 

Earl Palmer, of Paducah, Ky., was named a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Memphis Cham- 
ber of Commerce as a representative of the club. 

Reports of various committees were read. The 
report of the employment committee of returned 
soldiers was the most interesting. It showed that 
lumbermen of this section were hiring every soldier 
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as far as possible, and that in the last two weeks 
44 soldiers were given employment out of 62 that 
applied. 

The workmen’s compensation law recently passed 
by the Tennessee legislature was discussed. It was 
pointed out that this law must not only be recog- 
nized by the employers but also by the employees 
before it is effective. 





PHILADELPHIANS CONFER 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 12.—A meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of this city was held in 
the Exchange Rooms May 8 with the new president, 
Robert L. Hilles, officiating. 

A memorial to the late John F. Wilt was pre- 
sented and adopted. A copy of the resolution 
passed by the National Association of Box Manu- 
facturers relative to the appointment of James C. 
Jeffery to the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
President Wilson, and favoring his appointment, 
was read and a similar one passed. 

It was announced that Charles P. Dyer had been 
appointed authorized inspector for the exchange 
and the secretary was instructed to communicate 
with the manufacturing associations relative to 
acceptance of his inspection. 

Referendum 27 of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, relative to the principles of 
industrial relations, was presented, and after some 
discussion was referred to the legislative committee, 
to report to the directors for final action. 

Vice President Robert B. Rayner was called to 
the chair while President Hilles read his report as 
councilor and delegate to the recent convention 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America at St. Louis. He briefly but clearly 
reviewed the workings of the convention and his 
report is to be printed for distribution. 

Frederick 8. Underhill, chairman of Group 17 
of the industrial committee, and John I, Coulbourn, 
chairman of the allied lumber trades committee for 
the Victory loan, made strong appeals for the 
lumbermen of the city to keep up to the high stand- 
ard they had set, which would mean some fast work, 
as they had then less than half their $1,500,000. 

The following roster of the new committees was 
announced : 

Legislation—Charles M. Chesnut, chairman; F. X. 


—- Paul R. Weitzel, Samuel Roberts, James Carn- 
wath. 


Railroads and transportation—Robert G. Kay, chair- 
man; I. N. Troth, W. C. Coles, E. D. Douglass, George 
BE. Lippincott. 

Office and entertainment—Abram W. Trimble, chair- 
man; Amos Y. Lesher, J. A. Finley, Wood Robinson, 
Theodore A. Mehl. 

Membership—O. M. Preston, chairman; Charles 
Atherton, F. Oliver Keely, Joseph Etris, B. Franklin 
Betts. 

Credit bureau--Edward A. J. Evans, chairman; Wil- 
Mam L. Ludascher, William J. Collins, jr., Bruno H. 
Terne, jr., Thomas R. Marshall. 

Bylaws and rules—John I. 
William L. Rice, John E. Lloyd. 

Finance—Herbert P. Robinson, chairman; Owen M. 
Bruner, William J. Foley. 


Arbitration—William L. Rice, chairman; John N. 
ae, John E. Lloyd, Frederick A. Benson, E. D. 
ood, 


Coulbourn, chairman; 
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PREPARE FOR HOO-HOO CONCATENATIONS 


NEw Organs, La., May 12.—Local Hoo-Hoo are 
busy with preparations for the concatenation to be 
held here on May 31.. Vicegerent Snark MacLauch- 
lan was able to announce last Saturday that W. A. 
Priddie, Snark of the Universe, and E. D. Tennant, 
secretary-treasurer of the order, will be present. 
The following chairmen have been named to serve 
on the arrangements committees: 

Publicity, L. R. Putman; millwork, H. 8. Riecke; 
general lumber, E. H. Michel; supply houses, Ed- 
‘ward Schwartz; reception, J. C. Markstein; finance, 
L. 8. Poole; entertainment, N. R. Freeland; mem- 
bership, James P. Freret; general arrangements, 
M. J. Duvernay. 

An active search for kittens is being prosecuted 
this week, and it is purposed to round them up for 
inspection at the weekly Hoo-Hoo luncheon in the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel next Thursday. 





HOO-HOO ENTERTAINMENTS PLANNED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 12.—Wednesday, June 18, 
was decided upon today as the date for the next 
Hoo-Hoo entertainment. It will be an evening 
affair and ladies will be invited. Preliminary ar- 
Taugements were made at a meeting of the enter- 
tainment committee, of which Sidney 8. May is 
chairman, at the American Annex Hotel at lunch- 
eon. Laurent M. Tully, Supreme Scrivenoter, is 
chairman of a special committee, which will be in 
charge of the entertainment, and E. D. Tennant, 
secretary-treasurer, ig chairman of the banquet 
committee. 

Announcement is made here that the Hoo-Hoo 
of Birmingham, Ala., have selected Friday, June 
13, as the date for their next concatenation, and 
every effort will be made to have at least thirteen 
candidates. George W. Phalin, of Tuscaloosa, 


Vicegerent Snark for the northern district of Ala- 
bama, is in charge of the arrangements, 


APPOINTS NEW JERSEY HOO-HOO HEAD 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 13.—At last New Jersey is 
to be made a district of its own in Hoo-Hoo, in- 
stead of being tagged on to New York as in the 
past. The appointment of the first Vicegerent for 
that State has just been announced by Secretary- 
Treasurer E. D. Tennant. The new official, who 
promises to instill some life into the order in New 
Jersey, is James A. Lacy, who operates the James 
A. Lacey Lumber Co., Newark. 





INCOME TAX DEVELOPMENTS 


New ORLEANS, La., May 12.—Two communica- 
tions of exceptional interest and importance to 
lumbermen who are wrestling with the income tax 
problem have been mailed out to subscribers to the 
Southern Pine Association. One deals with the 
question of ‘‘lumber inventories,’’ the other with 
the subject of ‘‘earned appreciation on stumpage.’? 
Both were prepared by R. M. Rickey, general ac- 
countant of the association, who has made a very 
careful study of the income tax law and the Treas- 
ury rulings thereon. 

Regarding lumber inventories the bulletin said in 
part: 

At the meetings of Southern Pine Association ac- 
countants held during March it was suggested that 
lumber inventories might be valued on the basis of cost 
or market, whichever is lowest, with respect to the 
different grades or items. In other words, if the in- 
ventory of lumber is taken by grades and it appears 
that the market value of the lower grades is less than 
the cost, such low grades may be taken on the market 
basis, while the upper grades having a market value 
in excess of cost may be taken on the basis of cost. 
It was thought that the preliminary Regulations 45 





THINGS TO MAKE WORK EASIER 


Plenty of windows to let in fresh air and 
good light. 


Screens for doors, windows and porches. 


Everything neat and clean and well 
painted. 


An arbor over which to train grape vines 
or flowers. 


Painted, firmly set posts for the clothes 
line. 


Box for wood or coal near stove. 











were in conflict with this suggestion. The most recent 
Regulations 45, however, would seem to approve this 
method. 

The latest development in ‘‘earned appreciation 
on stumpage’’ is summarized as follows: 

Reference is made to our circular of Feb. 21, 1919, 
entitled “Revenue Act of 1918.” Under the subject 
of “Stumpage Appreciation” attention was called to the 
distinction between earned and unearned appreciation. 

There have recently come to our attention a number 
of cases where the stumpage account would, if all ap- 
preciation is eliminated, stand at a credit balance. The 
amount required to . the stumpage account, under 
these circumstances, to the cost of the inventory of 
stumpage on Dec. 31, 1917, is clearly and unquestion- 
ably earned surplus. The Treasury regulations clearly 
recognize earned or realized appreciation as invested 
capital; any contrary ruling would exclude therefrom 
the cost of the stumpage owned and uncut at the begin- 
ning of the taxable year. 

This matter in no way conflicts with the advice of 
Mr. Frank Hagerman under date of April 10 
which has been sent to you and which relates to ap- 
preciation on stumpage owned and uncut on Dec. 31, 
1917; that is, the excess of its actual value over and 
above cost. 


PINE MEN ISSUE SAFETY FIRST CIRCULAR 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., May 12.—The safety first de- 
partment of the Southern Pine Association is pub- 
lishing for distribution this week an illustrated 
‘‘safety first’’ circular, of direct interest to south- 
ern lumbermen, as it deals with an accident which 
actually occurred in a southern sawmill. The illus- 
trations show two well guarded sawyers’ boxes, one 
of which, unfortunately, was not installed until 
after an accident which resulted fatally. The saw- 
yer injured, an old and reliable employee, had 
strenuously objected to having the guard placed 
around him, and at his insistence that precaution 
had been omitted from his box. A few days tater 
when he had ‘‘ loaded the last log off the deck and 
sawed a couple of lines, the haulup man, after giv- 
ing the proper signal, kicked a log out of the slide. 
As the log rolled down the deck, one end just 
grazed the loader arm and protruded into the 
carriage track. Not noticing this, however, the 
sawyer gigged the carriage back quickly. It struck 
the log, which pivoted on the center log loader arm, 
and the top of the nigger whirling around it just 
missed the upright and fell, striking the sawyer 
in the back of the head and knocking him forward. 
He died in a few hours and his family sued for and 
recovered a large sum of money on account of his 
death.’’ 





After reciting this occurrence, the circular pro- 
pounds these questions to mill owners and super- 
intendents: 

‘¢First—Are your sawyers’ boxes properly 
guarded? This is a very unusual accident, but may 
occur again and may occur in any mill where proper 
precautions have not been taken. 

‘*Second—Do you place guards where needed, 
regardless of the objections of your employees# 
These objections are forgotten after the accident 
occurs, ’’ 


CALL NORTHWEST BIG SPRUCE MARKET 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 10.—About thirty spruce 
manufacturers attended a meeting held Friday for 
the purpose of discussing market conditions, grades 
and trade prospects, as well as the log situation. 
Ralph C, Angell, of the Willapa Lumber Co., pre-, 
sided. The condition of the market was strikingly 
illustrated when Thomas Tebb, manager of the 
Pacific Lumber Agency, of Aberdeen, Wash., made 
a flat offer to take all spruce lumber cut in the 
Pacific Northwest during the summer, from 2x8 
to 3x12-16 or over, at a minimum price of $45 a 
thousand feet, New York delivery. He offered to 
take all spruce of these sizes that could be pro- 
duced, and after the meeting booked orders for 
several hundred carloads. The New York price 
was quoted because New York is the central spruce 
market. 

The consensus at the meeting was that the de- 
mand for spruce is rapidly increasing and that 
the Pacific Northwest is the only large source of 
supply, as other sections where spruce is being 
cut have turned their attention to the manufacture 
of pulp rather than lumber, It was pointed out 
that the eastern wholesalers are coming out here 
to buy in larger numbers every month, and that the 
real problem confronting the industry is a possible 
shortage of logs. 


LOCAL SELLING HELPS OFFERED 


LirtLe Rock, ArK., May 12.—The Arkansas Soft 
Pine Bureau is sending out an attractive folder 
describing and illustrating three of the latest sell- 
ing helps which it supplies free to dealers. One 
of these, which every retailer should have, is the 
Arkansas Soft Pine Hand Book, giving concise 
facts about the wood and its individual character- 
istics, grading rules, painting and finishing diree- 
tions etc. An attractive lantern slide in colors and 
single or double column electros for local news- 
paper advertising are also offered. The lantern 
slide and the electro feature ‘‘The House Beau- 
tiful’’ at West Newton, Mass., thus connecting 
the local advertising with the national campaign 
conducted by the bureau. Any or all of these 
helps will be supplied without cost to retailers 
who will use them. 











LUMBERMAN MAY BUY ELECTRIC ROAD 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 10.—It is reported here 
that at St. Paul, Minn., negotiations are under 
way for the purchase of the United Railways line 
by D. C. Eccles, of Salt Lake City, from the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific railways. The line, 
which is electric, operates between Linnton, situ: 
ated a short distance from Portland, and Wilkes- 
boro, over the hills back of the Willamette and 
toward the Nehalem country. It is understood that 
if the purchase is made the line will form the 
outlet for the timber recently bought by the Ore- 
gon American Lumber Co., of which Mr. Eccles 
is head, and that the company will then build a 
large sawmill. Plans for this sawmill were drawn 
more than a year ago. The timber was bought in 
July, 1917, from John DuBois, of Pennsylvania. 
Charles T. Early, vice president and manager of 
the Oregon Lumber Co., also one of the Eccles in- 
terests, with offices in the Northwestern Bank 
Building, is in eastern Oregon, where the company 
has large interests; hence the reports could not 
be verified. 


NEW HARDWOOD MILL STARTS 


Tioga, W. Va., May 13.—Unless unexpected diffi- 
culties are met, E. L. Robinson will begin cutting 
West Virginia hardwoods before the week is over. 
The sawmill is located in Nicholas County about 
seven miles from Tioga. All kinds of West Vir- 
ginia hardwoods will be produced and a specialty 
will be made of oak bill stock. Shipments will be 
made from Allingdale, W. Va., Mr. Robinson was 
formerly a stockholder and secretary of the Birch 
Valley Lumber Co. 


——~ 


It 1s STATED that many of the cement ship 
building companies in Norway are already in 
liquidation for the reason that cement vessels cost 
far more than originally estimated—that the vessels 
already constructed have cost more than they would 
bave if built of; steel. 
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A NATIONAL PLAN TO ADJUST LABOR DISPUTES 


Questions of jurisdiction are or have been at the 
bottom of mary strikes in the building trades and 
controversies regarding jurisdiction often have led 
to sympathetic strikes. Of course these contro- 
versies can arise only where labor unions are in- 
volved. Hence any plan designed to bring about 
coébperation between the various unions concerned 
and the other interests affected should have the 
most careful consideration in every branch of the 
building industry. The spirit of codperation and 
conciliation appears to be especially manifest in 
the world just now, and the time seems to be op- 
portune for eliminating causes of friction in all 
the fields of human endeavor. 

A movement that gives promise of producing 
good results in this direction is that instigated by 
the Federal Department of Labor on the sugges- 
tion of a representative of the American Institute 
of Architects and a representative of the Building 
Trades Department of the American Federation of 
Labor. The secretary of labor appointed J. B. 
Lennon to make a canvass with a view of determin- 
ing a remedy, and E. J. Russell, of the institute of 
architects, was asked to codperate with him. Later 
a committee was appointed to represent the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, the National Associa- 
tion of Builders’ Exchanges, the Engineering Coun- 
cil and the Building Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

This committee has held two meetings, at which 
it has formulated a ‘‘Plan of National Board for 
Jurisdictional Awards in the Building Industry,’’ 
which is being submitted to the various interests 
concerned for adoption. The object of this ‘‘con- 
stitution,’’ as stated in its preamble, is to unite 
the efforts of the building industry ‘‘for the pur- 
pose of adjusting in a conciliatory and codperative 
spirit such differences of opinion as now exist or 


may arise in the future. The immediate object is 
to settle disputes as to jurisdiction over work that 
is claimed by more than one building trade. This 
plan is intended to operate between union workmen 
and the employers thereof.’’ 

Under the provisions of this covenant all com- 
plaints must be submitted to a board consisting of 
eight members, three to be selected by the Building 
Trades Department of the American Federation of 
Labor, they to be international officials; and one 
each by the American Institute of Architects, the 
Engineering Council, the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, the National Association ot 
Builders’ Exchanges and the National Building 
Trades Employers’ Association. When a dispute 
arises the employer to whom the work has been 
given ‘‘shall proceed with such workmen as in his 
judgment he may see fit to employ pending a de- 
cision by the board.’’ Each signatory to the agree- 
ment agrees that its membership shall not take part 
in sympathetic strikes in cases of jurisdictional dis- 
putes and labor organizations bind themselves to 
comply with the provisions of the agreement and 
the awards of the board. Local organizations re- 
fusing to comply will be suspended from the in- 
ternational organization, which will proceed to man 
the job with the aid of the employer. : 

The board’s duty is to hear claims for jurisdic- 
tion over work performed by the building trades 
and determine by which trade the work shall be 
performed, making its award in conformity with 
the facts submitted. A two-thirds majority of the 
voting members of the full board is required to 
make an award. The board is authorized to ap- 
point a committee to investigate any case brought 
before it, which committee is required to report to 
the board within thirty days. If the board fails to 
make an award it may appoint an umpire whose 
findings shall be final. If by a two-thirds vote the 
board is unable to appoint an umpire the secretary 


of the Department of Labor is authorized to ap- 
point such umpire. 

Awards may be reopened and reheard upon the 
submission of new evidence at the request of any 
interested parties, provided at least six members 
of the board vote for a rehearing. Pending a re- 
hearing an award remains in effect. No member 
of the board representing the building trades de- 
partment is permitted to vote on an award in which 
his own craft is interested, nor can a member em- 
ploying one trade exclusively vote on any award in 
which that trade is a party in interest. The board 
certifies its awards to the officials of eaeh of the 
organizations that are parties to the covenant, and 
it is made the duty of such officials to instruct their 
members to carry out the decisions of the board 
and be guided by them in their work. The deci- 
sions also govern architects and engineers in writ- 
ing specifications and contractors in awarding con- 
tracts. 

The headquarters of the board will be in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and its meetings will be held on the 
first Mondays in August, November, February and 
May, or upon call of the Chair. Amendments to 
the agreement may be proposed at any time and 
adopted by a majority vote. The final article of 
the agreement recommends that ‘‘new materials, 
specialties and methods of application’’ be passed 
upon by the board before being specified or used, 
provided six members of the board agree that the 
subject has not been previously covered.’’ 

In conclusion the committee submits the constitu- 
tion for adoption ‘‘as a means of stabilizing the 
building industry, to encourage the resumption of 
building operations, to conserve needful energy, to 
eliminate waste thru the reduction or abolition of 
jurisdictional strife, and to create complete har- 
mony among the several units entering into build- 
ing construction’’ and unanimously recommends its 
approval and adoption. 





NEWS NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


(Concluded from Page 42.) 
home loan bank system at this time,’’ writes the 
secretary, ‘‘but it will be helpful to those who do 
and the time may come when we shall be glad to 
take advantage of it.’’ 





SERVING THE INDUSTRY NATIONALLY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 12.—R. M. Hallowell, 
president of the Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, 
La., is here conferring with L. C. Boyle and officials 
of the Treasury Department on internal revenue 
tax matters. 

Maj. D. T. Mason, who recently was taken into 
the organization of Internal Revenue Commissioner 
Roper as an expert on lumber economics, is begin- 
ning to get his feet under him in his new job. He 
has not yet called upon the industry for any spe- 
cific information. 

Arrangements have been made for a meeting of 
representative lumbermen in Chicago May 23 to 
discuss tax questions. 





CAR BUILDING FOR GOVERNMENT 


Wasuineton, D. C., May 12.—On Nov. 11 the 
director of military railways, War Department, had 
outstanding contracts for $184,155,065 worth of 
standard gage freight cars and $4,986,670 worth of 
narrow gage cars. On April 23 contracts for $112,- 
585,875 of the standard gage cars had been can- 
celed, $56,529,715 delivered and $15,039,475 were 
outstanding. Of the narrow gage cars contracts 
for $1,560,225 had been canceled and $3,426,445 
were outstanding. The French Government has 
taken over virtually all of the surplus American 
army railway equipment in France and is accept- 
ing deliveries of all new equipment in the way of 
ears now being turned out under these contracts. 





‘VALUATION ENGINEERS ARE NEEDED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 13.—The United States 
Civil Service Commission announces open competi- 
tive examinations for the positions of valuation 
aid, assistant valuation engineer and valuation en- 
gineer on the technical staff of the income tax unit 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Men and 
women are alike eligible. 

The duties involve the estimating of the quanti- 
ties of mineral, oil, natural gas or standing timber ; 
the theoretical and market values of these natural 
resources and their products; the value of equip- 
ment ordinarily used in, and the cost of, the dis- 
covery, development, exploitation and utilization of 
such natural resources. A general knowledge of 
the processes and conduct of the industry also will 
be required. Duties include office work in Wash- 





ington, D. C., or elsewhere, and may involve field 
work, 

Applicants for grade 1 (valuation aid) must 
have a bachelor’s degree, or have completed a four 
years’ high school course (or its equivalent) plus 
at least four years’ experience in the technical 
branches of one of the industries above named. 
For grade 2 (assistant valuation engineer) the re- 
quirements specified for grade 1 are necessary, and 
in addition the applicant must have been engaged 
in work of responsibility in the technical branches 
of the industry. For grade 3 (valuation engineer) 
applicants must meet the requirements for grade 2, 
and in addition have a successful record in pfo- 
fessional or administrative work in which independ- 
ent investigations of importance to the industry 
have been carried out. 

The salaries are as follows: grade 1, valuation 
aid, $1,200 to $2,500; grade 2, assistant valuation 
engineer, $2,500 to $3,600; grade 3, valuation en- 
gineer, usually $3,600 to $4,800, but in exceptional 
cases higher. 

Persons desiring to take the examinations should 
immediately apply for form 1,312, stating which 
of the three grades they wish to be examined for, 
to the Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C.; 
the secretary of the United States Civil Service 
Board, Customhouse, Boston, Mass., New York, 
N. Y., New Orleans, La., Honolulu, Hawaii; Post 
Office, Philadelphia, Pa., Atlanta, Ga., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Chicago, IIl., St. Paul, Minn., Seattle, Wash., 
San Francisco, Calif.; Old Customhouse, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Administration Building, Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone; or to the chairman of the Porto Rican 
Civil Service Commission, San Juan, P. R. 





WOMEN WORKERS ARE WELL CARED FOR 

Wasuineton, D. C., May 12.—The final unit in 
the great hotel erected by the United States Hous- 
ing Corporation for women workers employed by 
the Government is now in operation. This com- 
pletes the world’s greatest American plan hotel 
maintained for women exclusively. Millions of 
feet of lumber were used in its construction. The 
young women living in Uncle Sam’s huge hotels 
are the best housed workers in Washington. Each 
room has hot and cold running water, electric light, 
and connection for an electric reading lamp. The 
furniture equipment consists of a steel bed with 
spring and elastic felt mattress, a dresser with 
mirror, a writing table, an upholstered chair and a 
bedroom chair. Under each bed is a cedar chest on 
wheels. Each room has clothes closets of ample 
size. Wholesome meals are prepared by skilled 
chefs and served in a spacious dining room. Guests 
are charged a fixed rate of $45 a month, which cov- 
ers room rental, three meals on Sundays and two 
meals on other days. 





ALASKA NATIONAL FOREST REDUCED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 12.—In accordance with 
recommendation of the secretary of agriculture 
following a field examination by experts of the 
Forest Service 307,800 acres of land are eliminated 
from the Chugach national forest in Alaska. Much 
of the land eliminated is reported to have agricul- 
tural possibilities and may eventually be available 
for homesteading by energetic persons accustomed 
to frontier conditions. The elimination reduces the 
forest to approximately 5,500,000 acres having a 
stand of between seven and eight billion board feet 
of timber, much of which is valuable for airplane 
stock and paper pulp. 





KINDS OF WOOD USED IN ‘‘NC’’ PLANES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 12.—Lumbermen will 
be specially interested in certain items of the offi- 
cial specifications of the three big ‘‘NC’’ (naval 
Curtiss) seaplanes that this week started to fly 
across the Atlantic. The main structure is of 
western spruce. The main keels of the boat hulls 
are of oak or rock elm. The hull structure in gen- 
eral is of spruce, and the planking of spruce or 
cedar. The turtleback covering is of cedar or of 
cottonwood birch 3-ply veneer. The gasoline pumps 
are wind driven by small wood propellers. 


—_—_. 


RULES OF PRACTICE ARE CHANGED 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 12.—A number of 
changes are announced in Nos. 3 and 4 of the 
rules of practice before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. These changes refer to the detailed 
information required when claims are made for 
reparation or nig ag | of damages. A bulletin giv- 
ing the changes in detail, prepared by George B. 
McGinty, secretary of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, is available to interested persons. 








WAR “TANKS” USED FOR SKIDDERS 


HuNTINGTON, W. VA., May 12.—Regulation war- 
fare tanks, such as cruised over fields and trenches 
in France, are now being used by the Hutchinson 
Lumber Co., of this city, to skid logs at the com- 
pany’s operation at Sevy, W. Va. The tanks, 
according to Capt. Luther C. Griffith, who is in 
charge of the company’s operations, were bought 
by the Hutchinson company from the original 
manufacturing firm in Peoria, Ill., and they do 
the work of six teams easily. They haul from 
twelve to fourteen logs and have’ been in use three 
weeks. The firm intends to further the use of the 
modern juggernauts as an economic advantage, 48 
the cost and maintenance of teams by far over- 
shadow the expense of tanks. 
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INCREASED BUILDING ACTIVITY IN INLAND EMPIRE 





Lumber Prices Prove No Obstacle to Construction—Big New Mill Soon to Begin 
Cutting—Public Structures Going Up 





Three Factors in Prosperity 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 10.—Spokane police officials 
believe they have broken up an attempt by the I. W. W. 
literally to flood Spokane and the Inland Empire log- 
ging camps with revolutionary propaganda. Detectives 
this week have been bringing in hundreds of pounds 
of literature seized in the express offices here and at 
Hillyard, a suburb of Spokane, and the total weight of 
radical printed matter confiscated within the last few 
weeks reached the neighborhood of a ton. Captain of 
Detectives Burns declared the force had not only fore- 
stalled this effort to scatter this literature thruout this 
district but it had also thrown consternation into the 
camp of the “Wobblies” by arresting their ring leader, 
Acting Secretary Michael Fitzwilliam, and by seizing 
all the available copies of the official ballot of the 
Lumberworkers’ Union. Fitzwilliam was fined $100 
and sentenced to thirty days on a criminal syndicalism 
charge in police court Friday. 

The upward trend of the price of silver has created 
an atmosphere of optimism in mining districts of the 
Inland Empire. Yesterday the advance was nearly 4 
cents an ounce. Upon the lean output of the Ceur 
d’Alene district—where considerable lumber is used 
in mining—alone in 1918, amounting to $9,000,000, 
this would mean an additional $30,000 a month in 
profits. 

According to word from Boise, Idaho, April was the 
best month in a‘building way Boise has seen for six 
years. Not before since September, 1913, has such a 
large amount of building been going on. Eighty-nine 
permits were issued for a total of $66,938. 

Building activity at Yakima, Wash., is so great as to 
lead to the formation of a $2,000,000 savings and loan 
association, financed entirely by Yakima capital. 


Finds Soldier Help Scarce 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 10.—With the idea of giving 
aid to returned soldiers and sailors, the Good-Hopkins 
Lumber Co., of Spokane, recently advertised that it 
wanted a 100 percent ex-service men lumber crew to 
operate the mill of the Fraser Lumber Co., which the 
Good-Hopkins Co. is running this year at Fraser, Idaho. 

“We advertised for ex-service men and applied to the 
Sons of Democracy for help in getting men who have 
returned from the war, but we were able to secure the 
services of only enough men to make the Fraser crew 
about 25 percent of ex-soldiers,” said Orrin 8S. Good, 
president. ‘We started the mill last week and expect 
to run most of the season, altho one-fourth of our 
winter’s cut in that district was left on the ground 
because of the open winter.” 

Mr. Good returned to Spokane recently after a trip 
of several weeks in the middle West. “Business is 
very good,” declared Mr. Good. “No. 2 common boards 
are very scarce and command straight card. Prices 
are going to stay up all this year. We find a very 
good demand from all districts and prices are satis- 
factory. I found factories and the retail trade buying 
for their present needs only. They are not doing any 
speculative buying right now. The factories were all 
running about half capacity because prospective build- 
ers are waiting in the hope that prices will come down. 
However, all the factories were never more busy 
figuring. They were not getting contracts, but were 
hoping that business would open up by July and would 
continue good.” 

William P. Hopkins, secretary and treasurer of the 
company, returned this week from a six weeks’ trip 
to Pennsylvania and reports business as looking good 
to him. 


Big Mill Plant Nears Completion 

MISSOULA, Mont., May 10,—Construction on the 
sawmill of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co, at Bonner 
is being rushed as rapidly as possible, and with favor- 
able weather for the remainder of the month the build- 
ing itself will be well along toward completion. The 
first post was raised onto its concrete pier several days 
ago and on May 2 the last timber for the first floor 
was in place and now most of the floor is laid. Timbers 
for the second floor are being raised to the mill floor 
and raising of the posts that will support the roof 
trusses will be started immediately. 

Enough of the framework is now in place to show 
that the mill will be a pretentious structure. The 
building will be 258 feet long and 81 feet wide, both 
dimensions exceeding those of the old mill. The new 
mill will loom large in comparison because of the 
added height. Sixteen-foot posts rest on the concrete 
piers, which will make the basement roomy and con- 
venient. Instead of being close to the basement floor, 
as in the old mill, the shafting and belting will be high 
above the workers’ heads. The posts to the main floor, 
where the band mills, edgers and operating machinery 
will be located, will be 14 feet high. 

The inside of the mill with the machinery installed 
will be up to date, the operating scheme deviating from 
the old mill to a marked degree. The band mill on the 
east side will be switched from left to right hand, 
while all three mills will be further toward the rear of 
the building, thus allowing more room on the log decks. 
The log slips will bring the logs into the mill, the east 
side slip also bringing stulls from the pond. The stulls 
will be kicked to the left and out of the mill, to be 
conveyed by machinery to the automatic stull loader. 
But one slasher will be installed, edgings from the 
east side mill being conveyed across the mill to a com- 
mon slasher for the three rigs. In the old structure 
each band mill had its individual rolls to carry timbers 
to the cut-off saws on the tramway. In the new mill 
the rolls from the east side rig will extend only to the 


edger, timbers being transferred from this point to the 
rolls passing down the center of the building. Transfer 
chains at different points in the mill will also assist in 
simplifying operations. 

Many improvements also will be found on the timber 
tramway. The live rolls will extend a distance of 400 
feet from the end of the mill, the work of pushing 
timbers over dead rolls thus being done away with. On 
the east side of the tramway loading transfers will 
extend 200 feet, these transfers placing timbers directly 
on cars for shipment. The floor of the mill was raised 
to bring timbers out on a level with the loading 
transfers. 

The handling and grading of lumber on the sorting 
table will be made easier by added room there. The 
table will extend 372 feet from the mill, leaving the 
building at a 35-degree angle. The sorting works will 
be operated with a cable drive. 

Electricity will play an important part in the oper- 
ating of the mill. Motors will drive the logs, the fuel 
cutting machine, the stull slip and the fuel conveyor, 
while a storage battery motor will be used on the tram- 
way to haul timbers from the mill to the yard. A 
200-horsepower generator has been purchased and 
will be installed in the power house, which, with the 
one already in use, will provide tne necessary juice. 

The mill when completed will be one of the best 
equipped plants in the country and with its three band 
mills will rank with the largest, The structure will be 
a monument to the energy and ability put into the 
lumber business by Kenneth Ross, for many years 
manager of the Bonner plant. Every detail of the work 
is being given his careful inspection. 


To Further Logging Work 


MISSOULA, MONT., May 10.—Harry G. Ade, of the 
Forest Service, who has been on detail at the office of 
silviculture since his return from army service, will 
be assigned to the supervisor’s office of the Madison 
forest. Mr. Ade will assist in the development of the 
Madison country’s logging chances, it being the opinion 
of the forestry officials that the field offers one of the 
best prospects in District No. 1, as there are approxi- 
mately 735,000,000 feet of timber available in that 
forest. 


Prices Not to Deter Building 


MISSOULA, Mont., May 10.—It appears to be the 
consensus in Missoula that now is the time to build, 
as far as the price of lumber is concerned. The price 
of lumber has advanced practically 50 percent since 
the beginning of the war, according to lumber dealers, 
and a reduction in price can not be looked for in the 


immediate future. There will be an unusual demand 
for lumber for export purposes, which will tend to keep 
the price of lumber where it is. 

Authorities say that the price of lumber should not 
stand in the way of contemplated building. Should 
lumber increase $2 or $3 over what it is now it would 
not add greatly to the ultimate cost of a building. 
According to prominent real estate dealers, Missoula is 
coming into her own. People are buying homes and 
farms and a bright and prosperous year is predicted. 


To Build Big Schools 


HELENA, Mont., May 10.—Plans for new buildings 
at the State schools in Missoula, Bozeman and Butte 
are now under way, according to Chancellor EB. C. 
Elliott, who has been conferring with architects. The 
legislature appropriated $100,000 for each building. 
The structures include an engineering building at Boze- 
man, a library at Missoula and a building for the 
metallurgical department of the school of mines. 


Apportioning Wages Fairly 

SPOKANE, WaSH., May 10.—A minimum wage sched- 
ule for employees of box, sash and door and match 
block factories and river and lake logging was recom- 
mended at a board meeting of Inland Empire Districts 
Nos. 9 and 10, Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, 
at the headquarters here Monday night. The recom- 
mendations will be submitted at the headquarters meet- 
ing in Portland, May 19. 

“The figures contained in the recommendation will 
not be made public until they are passed upon at the 
Portland session,” said Capt. BE. O. Birkholz, division 
manager, who was chairman of the meeting. “The 
schedule contemplates no reduction. It is not designed 
to affect present employees except to increase their 
wages when less than schedule. The board also recom- 
mended the improvement of camp and mill conditions 
which will be submitted at Portland.” 

District No. 9 is that part of Washington east of 
the Cascade Mountains. It was represented at the 
board meeting by J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co.; E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, of the Phoenix 
Lumber Co., Spokane; Ray Wilson, Deer Park Lumber 
Co., Deer Park, and B. F. Pierce, Winslow Lumber Co., 
Orin, Wash., in behalf of the employers, and by Zephyr 
La Voy, Dalkena Lumber Co., Dalkena, Wash. ; William 
A. Ryan, Western Pine Manufacturing Co., Spokane; 
W. H. Parker and Charles Baughn, Deer Park Lumber 
Co., in behalf of the employees. 

District No. 10, in Idaho, north of the Clearwater 
country, was represented by Huntington Taylor, of the 
Rutledge Timber Co., of Coeur d’Alene; BE. H. Van 
Ostrand, of the Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Win- 
chester, Idaho, in behalf of the employers, and L. G. 
Wellington, of the Export Lumber Co., Harrison, 
Idaho; G. G. Pearson, Humbird Lumber Co., of Koote- 
nai, Idaho; C. C. Taylor, of the Potlatch Lumber Co., 
Elk River, Idaho, and J. R. Strick, of the Rose Lake 
Lumber Co., Rose Lake, Idaho, in behalf of the em- 
ployees, 





LABORATORY STUDYING WOOD PRESERVATION 


MADISON, WIs., May 12.—The matter of wood 
preservatives applied to structural timbers has oc- 
cupied much time at the United States Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, and is considered of the utmost im- 
portance as a means of forest conservation when 
it is estimated that 7,000,000,000 board feet of 
timber would be saved annually if properly pro- 
tected from the elements and insect depredations. 
As this is almost one fifth of the annual consum 
tion in the United States the value of such stu 
is apparent. One improvement in wood preserva- 
tion which will add one year to the durability of 
the timber used, it is estimated will save an amount 
of timber equivalent to from one third to one 
half of the total annual timber consumption. 

Creosote, which today is considered the best 
preservative in use, has certain drawbacks, such as 
color and odor. Then too its price is subject to 
the demands for coal tar in other industries, which 
often react to the detriment of wood preservation. 
A substitute for this material is being sought by 
the laboratory. 

An intensive investigation is being made into 
the decay of piling subjected to the action of salt 
water. Some woods, it has been found, can be 
readily treated while others, such as Douglas fir, 
hemlock and spruce, which grow abundantly in the 
national forests and in the Pacific Northwest, are 
not easy to treat. Studies are to be made to de- 
termine the best methods to protect these abundant 
woods not only for use in salt water but also when 
exposed to air or soil. 

The possibilities of fire-proofing woods are uncer- 
tain, but like wood preservatives they are important 
and the laboratory has set itself the task of digging 
out some process that will at least cut down losses 
from fire. Various kinds of woods have been dis- 
criminated against in building construction, the 
laboratory experts believe unjustly, and it will be 
their purpose to show how various kinds of wood 
may be used with a minimum of risk from fire. If 
lumber can be preserved by making it less suscep- 
tible to fire the laboratory will feel that it has 
rendered a valuable service to the country. 

The laboratory staff’s studies of processes of 
making wood moisture resistant have resulted in 
important developments. The precision required 
of an airplane propeller could not have been ac- 





complished without effective methods of making 
the wood resistant to moisture. Prior to the de- 
velopment of these methods, it is said that 80 per- 
cent of the propellers in France were practically 
wasted. 

But it is in the more common use of wood that 
the need is especially felt. Furniture, inside finish, 
doors, windows and practically all wood with which 
the average citizen comes in contact is used under 
conditions affected by moisture. The extent to 
which it will render 100 percent efficiency depends 
upon its not warping, shrinking and swelling. It 
is also true that wood used for different purposes 
is often subject to different moisture conditions. 
Furniture shipped to the tropics from this country, 
for example, does not withstand the moisture of 
that region, making it necessary that some means 
of treating it be discovered so that the manufac- 
turer of this country may be able to get his share 
of world trade. 

As in its past investigations, the laboratory will 
provide specific data as to the proper treatment 
of woods to be subjected to certain conditions 
and the investigations not be given out until clearly 
demonstrated by exhaustive laboratory tests on 
which the staff may rely. 





FINE WOODWORKING EQUIPMENT SHOWN 


Burra.o, N. Y., May 12.—An interesting illus- 
trated brochure has been issued by G. Elias & Bro. 
(Ine.), describing the concern’s exceptional facili- 
ties for serving builders and the trade in general. 
The folder presents photographic views of the esti- 
mating and planning department, the dressing and 
flooring department, the woodworking shop, the 
frame and cabinet shop, the special door depart- 
ment, bench room, finishing room, flooring ware- 
house, the door and window frame department, the 
kiln dried lumber storage warehouse, the shipping 
department, and some of the many trusses Pick 
the company makes for roundhouse roofs. The 
showing is truly remarkable, and evidences an 
equipment for supplying every need of the trade 
that leaves nothing to be desired, especially as it is 
backed by a stock of 25,000,000 feet of lumber of 
practically all varieties and grades. 
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OBITUARY 


Samuel J. Cusson 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

DuLuTH, MINN., May 15.—Samuel J. Cusson, gen- 
eral manager of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., of Vir- 
ginia, Minn., died suddenly at the Spalding Hotel here 
early this morning from an attack of hemorrhage of the 
brain. Mr. Cusson came to Duluth on business Tuesday 
and was apparently quite well up to the time of his sud- 
den illness. He lived only a few hours after the attack. 
Mr. Cusson, who was 57 years old, was born in Bay 
City, Mich., in 1862. During the last ten years he had 
been one of the most prominent figures in the lumber 
industry of the Northwest and at Virginia had directed 
one of the largest lumber mills in the world, which is 
controlled by the Edward Hines interests, of Chicago. 
The deceased is survived by his widow and a son, 
Samuel J. Cusson, jr., now in the aviation service and 
stationed near Houston, Tex. 











ISAAC COLUMBUS ENOCHS.—The following ex- 
pression of esteem by the employees of the Enochs 
interests at Fernwood has been sent to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 

“The news received here at 6:30 p. m. on Tuesday 
April 8, that Isaac Columbus Enochs, president of 
the Fernwood Lumber Co., had passed away at his 
home in Jackson, Miss., altho expected, was a shock 
to the employees of all the Enochs interests at Fern- 
wood where the big sawmill, general offices and 
mercantile department are located, and at Kokomo, 
the headquarters of the logging and turpentine 
camps. 

“Mr. Enochs was universally respected and loved 
A the entire organization staff and employees. His 
sincere affection for the men who worked for him, 
his cheerful nature, his genial greeting, were always 
in evidence even among the most menial of his 
colored employees. As a neighbor and friend, he 
enjoyed the highest esteem and confidence of all 
who knew him. 

“The passing of Mr. Enochs is a loss such as will 
long be felt not only in Fernwood, where he laid 
the foundation of his success, and Jackson, his home 
town, but in the State of Mississippi, and in the 
commercial and financial world. e had, and for 
many years to come will have, a secure place in the 
hearts of business men and a large host of friends. 
We have deeply valued the kindly friendship which 
Mr. Enochs ever extended to us and in his death 
realize that we have lost a sincere friend.’’ 





ROBERT CAMPBELL.—A pioneer timberman 
and a veteran of the battle of Gettysburg, Robert 
Campbell, passed away at his home in Bothell, 
Wash., May 7. He was born in Pennsylvania in 
1838. He served thru the Civil War in Hampton 
Battery F, Independent Pennsylvania Light Artil- 
lery, and was a member of the John Bothell Post, 
G. A. R. He is survived by Mrs. Campbell, who 
was Mary Anne Bothell, and two sons and five 
daughters. 





H. B. KAULBACH.—News has just been received 
of the death of H. B. Kaulbach at LaGrange, Tex., 
at the age of 81. Mr. Kaulbach is the father of 
Andrew J. Kaulbach, sales manager for the Nona 
Mills Co. (Ltd.), of Beaumont, Tex., and of Alfred 
Kaulbach, also connected with the Nona Mills Co. 





D. B. MACDONALD.—The president of the Mac- 
donald Lumber Co., of San Francisco, D. B. Mac- 
donald, died on May 5 at his home in San Mateo, 
Calif. His death was caused by complications fol- 
lowing an attack of influenza. Mr. Macdonald was 
a native of Prince Edward Island and was 56 years 
of age. He had been engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness in San Francisco for about thirty years. A 
sister, two daughters and four sons survive. 


JOHN W. ALLEY.—A lumberman of the Pound 
section, Wise County, Virginia, John W. Alley, died 
at his home in Glenview, Friday evening, May 9. 
For years he had operated mills in southwestern 
Virginia and was eminently successful in this field. 
He also owned large areas of timber lands. He 
leaves a widow and three children. 





OTTO JENSEN.—A well known lumber salesman 
of New York State, Otto Jensen, died at his home 
in Oswego, N. Y., on May 10, aged about 50. He 
had for some time been a representative of William 
Schuette, Philadelphia, and had a large acquain- 
tance and many friends in the trade. For the last 
year he had been in poor health and unable to give 
much attention to business. He is survived by a 
widow and two children. 





PAUL S. CROW.—A young Chicago lumberman, 
Paul S. Crow, of Upham & Walsh, Chicago, died at 
St. Luke’s Hospital in Chicago on Wednesday, May 
14, following an operation which took place a week 
eeertons. Mr. Crow, who had been with Upham & 

alsh for eight years, lived at Geneva, IIl., with his 
mother, who survives him. He was a nephew of 
L. W. Crow, of the Mears-Slayton Lumber Co., who 
is president of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago. The funeral was held Friday morning 
from Orme Chapel, 124 Bast 22nd Street, and burial 
was at Crystal Lake, II] 





URGES FOREIGN TRADE DEVELOPMENT 


Houston, Tex., May 12.—The opportunities for 
the development of markets in Europe for lumber 
products of this country were pointed out to the 
lumbermen of this section in an address at the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Houston by John R. Walker, 
lumber trade commissioner, who is making a tour 
of the United States to give the benefit of his 
studies abroad during the last two years. 

Mr. Walker was the guest of honor at a luncheon 
tendered by L. J. Boykin, of the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Co., president of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Houston, last Tuesday, when he gave a brief but in- 


teresting recital of some of his most thrilling ad- 
ventures in Europe. He was introduced by Harry 
T. Kendall, general sales manager of the Kirby- 
Bonner Lumber Co., who declared that the lumber 
industry is facing the future with the fact estab- 
lished that whatever happens abroad is going to 
control the business life of America. His chief ad- 
dress was delivered in the evening at a meeting 
presided over by President Boykin. At this meet- 
ing young Morris Womack, son of F, J. Womack, 
of the Trinity River Lumber Co., delivered a stir- 
ring appeal in behalf of the Victory loan issue. 
John H. Kirby, president of the National Lumper 
Manufacturers’ Association and president of the 
Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston, in speaking of Mr. 
Walker characterized him as an evangel of trade. 

Mr. Walker declared that he was convinced the 
American manufacturer could sell anything he 
produced. Now is the time to lay the foundation 
for the extension of trade, especially since Russia 
is practically out of the market and Europe is 
friendly to the United States, which he declared 
was a fact, newspaper reports to the contrary not- 
withstanding. He declared that the trade will not 
really begin to develop very strongly until the lat- 
ter half of this year, but that the need for lumber 
in Europe is unlimited. 


PRIVATE FORESTRY METHODS PROMOTED 


PorRTLAND, ORE., May 10.—As a result of sey- 
eral warnings sounded by United States Forester 
H. 8S. Graves that reforestation must be practiced 
on private lands if it is expected to perpetuate 
the wealth that comes from the greatest natural 
resources of the Pacific Northwest, the Portland 
Council of the American Forestry Engineers has 
appointed a committee to take up the problem of 
forestry on private lands with timber owners for 
the purpose of arriving at some definite agreement 
and method whereby the suggested plan may be put 
into practice. 

The committee consists of District Forester 
George H. Cecil, Portland; Professor B. P. Kirk- 
land, University of Washington, Seattle; Dean G. 
W. Peavy, of the school of forestry of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Ore.; T. T. Munger and 
F. H. Brundage, of the Forest Service, Portland. 

The committee plans to investigate and report 
what is necessary to permit the application of for- 
estry practices on private lands in Oregon and 
Washington and to apply the forestry policy to 
local conditions, to the end of preventing future 
losses to a community due to timber lands becoming 
waste or partly waste. 





DOINGS OF A LIVE RETAIL COMPANY 


LINEYARD MANAGERS IN SEMIANNUAL 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Dayton, On10, May 15.—That no brighter pros- 
pects ever faced the lumber trade than just at this 
time and the outlook for business during the com- 
ing year is more encouraging than at any other 
period for a decade was the consensus expressed 
in short talks made by managers of the various 
branch offices and yards of the Peter Kuntz Lum- 
ber Co. at the semiannual convention held Thurs- 
day at the Hotel Miami here. 

In spite of the high cost of materials of all 
kinds, building work is going forward thruout the 
entire territory surveyed by the company, at a pace 
unprecedented in the history of the company, all 
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the managers reported. Construction held back 
by the war’s demands is being pushed to comple- 
tion, and the demand upon the yards of the lum- 
bermen is correspondingly heavy. 

Among the speakers at the morning session at 
10 o’clock were Thomas Tarkleson, manager of 
the Richmond branch, and Homer Ballinger, of 
Springfield. Harry Gardner, of Chicago, made a 
talk explaining a plan of insurance for lumber- 
men, 

One of the most interesting features of the day 
was the talk of Chalmer Murphy, of Xenia. Dur- 
ing the war he was connected with the signal corps 
of the army, in charge of the furnishing of build- 
ing material used in Georgia, Florida, and Ala- 
bama. How this big program was handled with- 
out a hitch and the supplies needed by Uncle Sam 
were kept going forward on time made a story of 
intense interest to the men engaged in the trade. 

Fifteen members of the Peter Kuntz Lumber 
Co.’s organization were in military service during 
the war, it was reported. A portion of them have 
been discharged, but some are still across the 
sea, serving in the army of occupation in Germany. 

The company has adopted a trademark of deep 
orange, bearing its initials and has begun the pub- 
lication of a news magazine to contain suggestions 
and advice of interest and benefit to men in the 
retail lumber business. These, together with the in- 
tensive and wide advertising campaign to be in- 
augurated by the company, were explained in the 
opening address of the convention by Peter Kuntz, 
jr., president of the company. The work of the 
company during the last year, with suggestions for 
improvement during the coming twelve months, was 
reviewed. 

Luncheon was served at the hotel at 12:30 
o’clock. 

During the morning session Walter Harrison, of 
Springfield, discussed the question of publicity. 
T'he lumber business is much the same as any other 
retail line, he said, and an advertisement to be 
effective must tell a story of real and absorbing 
interest. For instance, he said it is not suf- 
ficient simply to advertise that you have lumber 
for sale. Instead, tell the story of what lumber 
will do, how it can be used in different ways to 
beautify the home, how it can make the farm more 
valuable and attractive. He urged the lumbermen 
to promote the ‘‘own your home’’ campaign that 
is just now being generally encouraged in all parts 
of the country. 

During the afternoon meeting there was an open 
forum in which the managers present discussed 
business conditions and future prospects in their 
several localities. ‘ 


COMPANY ISSUES NOVEL PUBLICATION 


The May issue of Association News, issued ‘‘now 
and then’’ by the Peter Kuntz Co. Associate Lum- 
bermen, of Dayton, Ohio, and sent to the managers 
of the Kuntz company’s numerous line yards, is 
one of the most unique pieces of literature 
that has reached the office of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN in some time. This particular issue, pre- 
pared for presentation at the convention of the 
company’s yard managers held at Dayton on May 
15, consists of sixteen pages printed on a dupli- 
cating machine in the company’s office, with nu- 
merous illustrations, all hand colored. An ani- 
mated cartoon appearing in the issue is so pert that 
it has been deemed worthy of reproduction. It 
accompanies this article and requires no explana- 
tion. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 





THE AWFUL GOD , 


There is a serfdom worse than kings 
Or emperors impose 

And, in this hour of mutterings 
That out of war arose, 

I sometimes wonder, sometimes fear, 
If in this troubled hour 

There may not lurk a danger near, 
A more despotie power. 


For men must think as men of yore 
Have thought in every place, 

Must speak in peace and dream in war 
The language of a race. 

God grant that we who kings disown 
Think not so much of pelf 

That we shall lift upon the throne 
The awful god of Self. 


Tell a man what you think of him, espe- 
cially if what you think is good. 


AN OWL MAY BE WISE; BUT WHO WANTS 
TO BE AN OWL? 
He was so tough, this rough old owl, 
He always sat on a hickory limb; 
He used to sit all night and howl 
At every traveler passing him. 
He croaked ‘‘To whoo!’’ all night to all, 
He scared the young and he scared the old; 
The moon might rise and starlight fall, 
But all he did was to sit and scold. 


Now, some folks think an owl is wise— 

And he knows who’s who and just where he’s at; 
And day by day I meet some guys 

Who are just as wise and as nice as that. 
They never smile, they scorn a joke, 

And the best they can do is to sit and glare; 
They sit on high and croak and croak 

At everybody everywhere. 


I may be dumb and may be slow, 
And I never was known for a lot of sense; 
But I smile the road I have to go, 
For I’ve found a smile is no great expense. 
I didn’t learn so much at school, 
For I wear a cap and not a cowl— 
But I’m glad I’m known as a merry fool, 
And not as a gol-darned wise old owl! 


The customer who is slow to pay is the 
product of some man who was slow to col- 
lect. 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


East Sr. Louis, Inu., May 10.—Every town is 
famous for something, and Kast St. Louis for its 
justly celebrated riot, when certain of the white 
checkers arose and told the black checkers it was 
their move. This city of 80,000 souls and a num- 
ber of street car conductors does not relish being 
known for riotous living, but tonight when we 
were down here making the welkin ring for Ainad 
Temple of the Shrine certain citizens, not neces- 
sarily Shriners but equally interested in the com- 
munity, told us the riot was not an unmixed evil. 

East St. Louis, like some other towns, has a 
large number of corporations that make their 
money here and their residence somewhere else. It 
must be confessed that some of these corporation 
folks didn’t realize that they had any particular 
interest in East St. Louis as a community. They 
ran their industries and let the home folks run 
the town alone. 

But the riot rather opened their eyes. They 
found that law and order were quite as important 
to them as to anybody. So now the corporations 
are codperating better, and East St. Louis is going 
forward by leaps and bounds. After the riot St. 
Louis at the other end of the bridge was rather 
anxious to have it understood that East St. Louis 
was not St. Louis by a long shot. But East St. 
Louis, with its millions in payroll, its bank with 
fifteen million dollars of resources, as well as other 
banks, and its numerous products is still included 
more or less in St. Louis statistics. 

St. Louis has a right to be proud of East St. 
Louis, and so has East St. Louis; and this is merely 
to report that East St. Louis has found herself and 
is recovering nicely from the operation. 


The difference between a man and a 
woman is that a woman will do anything to 
make the other happy and the man spend 
anything. 





RANDOM 

The time to advertise is all the time. 

Present demand has taken all the sigh out of 
cypress. 

If a man has a lot to be thankful for he ought 
to build a house on it. 

It must be that the pessimist can’t read; or, 
if he can read, that he can’t think. 

If the country needs some presidential timber, 
why not cruise the lumbermen a little? 

And we want to tell Germany that the price of 
peace isn’t going to get any cheaper, either. 

It is about time for the fellow who is waiting for 
lumber prices to decline to shift to the other foot. 

There are 10,000,000 workers in the United 
States, and a good many workers of the workers. 

The dealers in Springfield, Ill., realize that a 
Springfield isn’t much good unless you use a little 
ammunition. 

You never could have made a white piner of the 
780s believe that the price of hemlock would ever 
be as sassy as it is now. 

In spite of the anti-shingle agitation shingles 
are higher today than they ever were. We wish 
someone would start an anti-poetry movement. 


There was only one family that got thru the 
flood, and that was because the old man didn’t 
wait for lumber to go down before he started to 
build. 

The preventable loss from labor turnover in the 
United States is estimated at $1,250,000,000 annu- 
ally. This refers to the time you lose when you 
turn over after the alarm goes off. 


Some poet sang ‘‘the night has a thousand 
eyes,’’ but Frank Fish is much more interested in 
the fact that the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation now has a thousand members. 


COME 


Comrade, I do not ask that you shall come 

In my glad hours when life flows merrily— 
Comrade, I rather ask it shallbe some 

Dark night that fate unkind may send to me. 
There are so many every joy to share, 

Friends of fair weather when the sky is bright; 
But lonely often are the hours of care 

Like those tonight. 


Comrade, the little pleasures have their turn, 
Dawn brings the tiny triumphs of a day, 

And night the hours when heaven’s candles burn; 
The rose of summer blooms along the way. 

But when the roses die, the starbeams fade, 
And winter comes to hide the hills again, 

Yea, when the heavy load is on me laid— 
I need you then! 


Remember it isn’t the price you cut but 
the profit. 
Sounds Like One of Us 
There is a sign painter on Clark Street in Chi- 


cago named ‘‘H. Splinter.’’ Wonder how he got 
out of the lumber business? 


AFTER ALL 


After all the weeping, 
After all the tears, 
After all the keeping 
Vigil all the years, 
Don’t you think a fairy 
Sunset red’ll fall, 
And we’ll all be mer 
Sometime after all 


After all the hurry, 
After all the sighs, 
After all the worry, 
Wonder and surmise, 
Have you noticed ever, 
Fearing what befall, 
That our troubles never 
Happened after all? 





LUMBERMEN PROMPTLY “FINISH THE JOB” 


HALF A MILLION OVERSUBSCRIBED 

PORTLAND, ORE., May 10.—Oregon went over the 
top in the Victory loan campaign so promptly that 
it has its claim in for first place, and Portland by 
this time has oversubscribed her quota by more than 
$500,000. H. B. Van Duzer, of the Inman, Poul- 
sen Lumber Co., has charge of the local solicitation 
work and the result is much to his credit. It is 
believed that Portland’s oversubscription will hit 
the million dollar mark for Oregon. 





LUMBERMAN PUSHED LOAN TO SUCCESS 
LAKE CHARLES, LA., May 13.—W. P. Weber, 
head of the Powell Lumber Co., was selected as the 
head of the committee whose duty it was to raise 
the amount of Victory loan subscriptions necessary 
to put Calcasieu Parish ‘‘over the top.’’ Mr. 
Weber plunged into the work and raised $1,000,000 
in three days, which placed this parish well over 
the limit with several thousand dollars to spare. 





PROGRESSIVE, PRACTICAL PATRIOTISM 


LAUREL, Miss., May 12.—Jones County, Missis- 
sippi, in which Laurel is located, has rather a unique 
and enviable record in Liberty loan drives, in that 
each successive drive required a shorter time to put 
it ‘‘over the top’’ than the preceding drive. The 
Victory loan was put over the first day of actual 
solicitation. 


_—~ 


LUMBERMAN HELPS PUT LOAN OVER 


SHREVEPORT, La., May 12.—Everybody here is 
proud of the splendid showing made in the Vic- 
tory loan campaign, in which E. A. Frost, head of 
the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., was general chair- 
man. The quota of $3,036,700 for the Caddo-Bos- 
sier district, including Shreveport, was oversub- 
scribed about $200,000, the exact figures not having 
been obtainable. About a quarter of a million was 
lacking last night, when a banquet was opened 
at one of the hotels, with 300 citizens invited by 
Chairman Frost as host of the occasion. The sit- 
uation was clearly presented, and within about fif- 
teen minutes enough had been subscribed to put 
the district over the top by more than $100,000, 
with still another day of the drive to be used by 
the workers. 

Credit is due to a large number of workers for 
this fine showing, but particular praise is. due 
Chairman Frost, thru whose excellent executive 
ability a determined force of workers was or- 
ganized and the campaign was opened and con- 
ducted in a thoroly biisiness-like manner. 


QUOTA EXCEEDED BY ONE-FOURTH 


BurFrra.o, N. Y., May 14.—Buffalo went over its 
Victory loan quota by about $11,000,000, or almost 
25 percent.. The lumbermen also exceeded their 
quota of $1,050,000. Among the lumber subscrip- 
tions not previously reported were the following: 
Smith, Fassett & Co., $50,000; Fred M. Sullivan, 
$30,000; R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., $25,000; Mont- 
gomery Bros. & Co., $25,000; Norwich Lumber Co., 
$25,000 additional; Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., 
$20,000; Haines Lumber Co., $15,000; Taylor & 
Crate, $15,000 additional; Charles Boller & Sons, 
$10,000; Yeager Lumber Co., $10,000; A. W. and 
R. F. Kreinheder, $10,000. 

Charles N. Perrin was a member of the Victory 
loan committee at Hamburg, which village went 
over the top in one day, reaching the quota allotted 
for the township. 


PHILADELPHIANS ‘‘OVER THE TOP’’ 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 12.—Considering the 
extra large amounts taken by the lumbermen of 
this city in the other loans, it was felt that the 
million and a half quota given them in the Victory 
loan was a big one, but Chairman John I. Coul- 
bourn and his very excellent committee went at it 
with a will and no thought of failure. It was 
harder work than in any of the other campaigns 
and the subscriptions came slowly, but gained speed 
toward the last and at a final rally on Saturday 
afternoon, at the Union League, enough subscrip- 
tions were taken to carry the allied lumber trades 
over the top, and probably a few scattering ones 
will come in that will give thém a margin. This 
brings the total of the Philadelphia lumber trades 
up to approximately $5,000,000 in all, the loans, 
not counting a large amount that was subscribed 
by these same men thru other committees and at 
other places. 


MONTANA LUMBERMEN OVERSUBSCRIBE 

Ka.isPELL, Mont., May 12.—Eureka, the home 
of the Eureka Lumber Co., of which Hon. C, A. 
Weil is president and general -manager, has over- > 
subscribed the fifth Liberty Loan, as it has in 
every one of the other four drives, and has also 


.gone ‘‘over the top’’ in every war campaign that 


was conducted. 

The Liberty loan drives were oversubscribed in 
everyone of the lumber towns of western Mon- 
tana. At Libby, where are located the J. Neils 
Lumber Co.; at Somers, the Somers Lumber Co. ; 
at Warland, Baird Harper Lumber Co.; Columbia 
Falls,, Montana Western Lumber Co. and State 
Lumber Co.; Essex, Kalispell*ixamber Co.; Hender- 
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son, Mann Lumber Co.; Missoula, Polleys Lumber 
Co.; Milltown, Western Lumber Co.; Bonner, the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., lumber department. 
All of these companies took an active part in every 
drive that was conducted during the period of the 
war. 





LUMBERMAN PUTS CITY ‘‘OVER THE TOP’’ 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., May 13.—How John L. 
Kaul, Birmingham lumberman, chairman of the 
local Victory loan drive, raised the last $1,030,000 
needed to put the city over the top will be long re- 
membered in this city. Summoning 147 friends to 
meet him at a local hotel he calmly notified them 
that everybody had to double up. Mr. Kaul had 
originally subscribed $50,000. He then said that he 
could take on $20,000 more. He was matched by 
many other citizens until only $140,000 was needed. 
‘¢ Well I’ll take half of that $140,000 if some one 
else will take the other half,’’ said Mr. Kaul. 
Erskine Ramsay, local engineer and banker, said, 
‘‘T can not see such patriotism fail. I’m your 
man.’’ Immediately pandemonium broke loose and 
men hurled their hats into the air. The subscrip- 
tions did not stop, however, until Birmingham had 
taken 50 percent more than her quota. Mr. Kaul 
has bought heavily of every bond issue. Birming- 
ham citizens who took part in the last dinner now 
eall it ‘‘ Kaul’s $2,000,000 luncheon.’’ 





EXCEED QUOTA OVER A MILLION 

New York; May 13.—The lumber industry went 
far over the top in the Victory loan campaign. 
The allotment was $2,000,000 and the subscriptions 
totaled $3,010,000, an oversubscription of more 
than 50 percent. Andrew H. Dykes, chairman of 
the lumber Victory Liberty loan committee, gave 
a luncheon today to all members of the committee 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel. The attendance was 
large and following the luncheon chairmen of the 
subcommittees briefly told of the loyalty of the 
several members of their respective committees. A 
gold pencil was presented to Mr. Dykes in apprecia- 
tion of his work as chairman, and helmets and 
medals awarded by the-Treasury Department were 
presented by J. H. Parker of the Liberty loan 
headquarters committee, the medals being fur- 
nished by the Treasury Department for Victory 
Liberty loan committees. 

The largest single subscription was $500,000, 
the smallest of course being $50. All members and 
employees of the trade codperated excellently to 
make this loan a success, 


138,500,000 Feet 
National Forest Timber 
For Sale 


Location and Amount.—All the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or 
down and all the live timber marked 
or designated for cutting on an area 
embracing about 17,300 acres in 
Townships 32 and 33 North, Ranges 
114, 115 and 116 West, Sixth Prin- 
cipal Meridian, North and South 
Forks of Cottonwood Creek Water- 
shed, Wyoming National Forest, 
Wyoming, estimated to be 138,500,- 
000 feet B. M., more or less of lodge- 
pole pine, Douglas fir and Engel- 
mann spruce saw, tie, and prop tim- 
ber. 








Stumpage Prices——Lowest rates con- 
sidered, $2.00 per M feet B. M. for 
saw timber, 8 cents per tie and % 
cent per linear foot for mine props. 
Rates to be reappraised after 3 
years. 


Deposit.—With bid $5,000, to apply on 
purchase price if bid is accepted, or 
refunded if rejected. 


Final Date for Bids.—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, 
Ogden, Utah, up to and including 
June 16, 1919. 


The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 
Before bids are submitted full information con- 
cerning the character of the timber, conditions of 
sale, deposits and the submission of bids should 
be obtained from the District Forester, Ogden, 
Utah, or the Forest Supervisor, Afton, Wy: g 




















Scientific name 
Acacia elata 


Aorocarpus 
fravinifolia 


Albizzia toona 


Anthrotaais 
selanginoides 


Bignonia leucoaylon 


Bursera altissima 


Callitris arborea 


Oedrela flasilis 
Cedrela toona 


Cedrela odorata 


Cedrus atlantica 
Oedrus deodara 


Cedrus libani 


Ohamaecyparis 
lawsoniana 


Ohamaecyparis 
nootkatensis 


Ohamaecyparis 
thyoides 


Chickrassia tubularis 


Cryptomeria 
japonica 


Cunonia capensis 


Oupressus 
macnabiana 


Dysovylum 
fraserianum 


Dysoaylum 
malabaricum 
Dysowaylum muellert 


Dysozylon rufum 

Dysoaylon spectabile 

Thretia acuminata 

Blaeodendron 
australe 


Flindersia australis 


Common name 
Cedar 


Pink cedar 
Red cedar 
Mandania 
Acacia cedar 
Makay cedar 


Cedar of Tasmania 


Whitewood 
Cedar 


Cedro dulce 


Clanwilliam cedar 
Cedarboom 


Cedro 
Cedar 
> 


‘oon 
Indian mahogany 
cedar 
(Queensland) 
Moulmein cedar 
(Engiané) 
Cédre de Singapore 
Mugurpul 
Mamin (Brisbane) 
Spanish cedar 
Cigar-box cedar 
Havana cedar 
Barbadoes bastard 
cedar 
Cedro 
West Indian cedar 
Cedro aromatico 
Jamaica cedar 
Acajou femelle 
Honduras cedar 
Atlas cedar 


Indian cedar 
Himalayan cedar 


Cedar of Lebanon 
Port Orford cedar 
Cypres de Lawson 
Ginger pine 
Lawson’s pine 
Lawson’s cypress 
Oregon cedar 
Match-wood 
Fragrant cypress 
White cedar 
Alaska cedar 
Yellow cedar 
Sitka cypress 
Alaska cypress 
Nootka cypress 
Yellow cypress 
White cedar 
Coast white cedar 
Southern white cedar 
Post cedar 
Swamp cedar 
Juniper 
American white 
cedar 
Dwarf Maryland 
cypress 
Cedar 
Bastard cedar 
Chittagong wood 


Japanese cedar 
Sugi 


Red Cedar 
Red els 
Elder 


White cedar 
Macnab cypress 
Shasta cypress 
Fragrant cypress 
Pencil cedar 


Rosewood 


White cedar 


Pencil cedar 
Turnip tree 


Bastard pencil cedar 


Cedar 
Redheart 
Kohe-kohe 


Brown cedar 


White cedar 
Couraivo 


Red cedar 
Flindose 
Mountain ash 
Crow’s ash 
Beech 


Woods Called Cedar 


Names, Scientific and Common, Distribution and Remarks on Sixty-five Species 
[By William H. Lamb, United States Forest Service] 


Distribution 
Australia 


British India 


Queensland 
Tasmania 


Jamaica; is found 
most frequently in 
the hills and in- 
land woods 


Venezuela 


South Africa; is 
found singly or in 
small clumps in 

he Cedarburg 
Range 
Paraguay 
Australian, India 


Tropical America 
West Indies 


Atlas Mts., Africa 
Northern India 


Syrian Mts. 

Southwestern Ore- 
on and northern 
alifronia 


Alaska southward 
thru British Co- 
lumbia and Wash- 
ington to Oregon 


Southern Maine, 
near Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts to 
western Mississip- 
pi. In swamps 
and very wet 
woods 


India, Ceylon, Bur- 
ma, Andaman, and 
Cocos Islands 


Japan, in nearly all 
parts of the em- 
pire 


Cape Colony, Africa 


Northern California 


New South Wales 
and Queensland 


India 


Australia 
Australia 
New Zealand 


Australia 
Australia 


Australia — 








Remarks 


Handsome tree 60 ft. high, timber light 
colored, of little value; bark rich in 
tannin. 


Used for tea-chests and furniture by na- 
tives of Sikhim. 


Large tree; wood light brown several 
inches in from bark, the rest very like 
red cedar. Valued for furniture and 
other work. 

Tree 100 ft. high, 3 ft. diameter; wood 
pale red when freshly cut, light on 
exposure. Durable and easy to work; 
resembles our redwood . 

One of the largest trees of the island; 
trunk straight with smooth whitish 
bark; wood white, very hard. Good 
timber. 

Large tree; somewhat resinous, light, 
rather spongy. 

Timber yellowish, fragrant, useful in gen- 
eral work. 


Large tree; timber has varied uses. 


Large tree; wood reddish-brown, exten- 
sively used. 


Large, important tree; wood brownish- 
red, rather brittle, coarse and open- 
grained; used for cigar boxes, chests, 
wainscoting, shingles. 


Large tree. 


Important timber tree; wood very dura- 
ble, resists moisture and white ants; 
not afflicted with dry rot. 

Wood yellowish-brown, used for building. 

Wood hard, rather brittle, close-grained, 
yellow, aromatic; durable, easy to 
work; used in boat building, cabinet 
work, and has been exported to Asia 
as a substitute for satinwood. 


Wood soft, weak, close-grained, light 
reddish-brown, becoming darker with 
age, durable, easily worked; used for 
boats, cooperage, shingles, posts, ties, 
and general carpentry. 


Wood soft, weak, close-grained, light red- 
dish-brown, becoming darker with age. 


One of the most important trees of Bur- 
ma and the Andamans. Height 70 ft. 
Wood hard, tough, valued for cabinet 
work. 

One of the largest Japanese trees, reach- 
_ 12 ; wood soft, weak, perish- 
able; used for scaffoldings, light- 
houses, poles, floor joists. 

Wood close-grained, tough, resembling 
linden. Used in cabinet work, turnery, 
and by wheelwrights. Evergreen tree 
50 ft. high. 

Wood soft, close-grained, brown. A small, 
bushy tree of little value. 


Tree 80 to 140 ft. in height, 4-6 ft. in 
diameter, Wood straight-grained, easy 
to work. Used for indoor work, cab- 
inet making and ship building. 

Large tree with light, close-grained, hard, 
elastic wood. 

Tree 70 ft. high, 3 ft. in diameter. Wood 
deep red, used for same purposes as 
the softer mahoganies. 

Tree 100 ft. high, 3 ft. in diameter, wood 
with white sapwood, reddish-brown 
heart ; used in cabinet making. 

Tree 50 ft. high, 3 ft. in diameter, wood 
reddish, close-grained, not durable, used 
for furniture. 

Tree 20 to 30 ft. high, wood light brown, 
coarse-grained, resembling English elm. 

Tree 30 ft. high, wood pinkish, tough, 
close-grained. Used for oars, staves, 
shingles. 

Tree 80-100 ft. high, 2-4 ft. diameter; 
close-grained, durable, and strong 
Difficult to saw. Used for staves an 
as a substitute for beech. 
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Scientific name 
Guarea sp. 


Guazuma tomentosa 


Hymenodyction 
excelsum 


Juniperus 
barbadensis 


Juniperus 
bermudiana 


Juniperus californica 


Juniperus communis 


Juniperus macropoda 


Juniperus meaicane 


Juniperus 
occidentalis 


Juniperus procera 


Juniperus 
sabinoides 


Juniperus virginiana 


Libocedrus bidwiliti 


Libocedrus decurrens 


Melia azederach 


Nectandra pist 


Owenta cepiodora 


Panag elegans 


Pentaceras australis 
Phyllanthus 
ferdinand 


Pilea grandiflora 
Pinus glabre 


Pinus virginiana 


Podocarpus elata 


Protium altissimum 
(Icica altissima) 


Rhodosphaera 
rhodanthema 


Suriana maritima 


Tabebuia 
pentaphylla 


Tecoma leucogylon 


Thuja occidentalis 








Common name 
West African cedar 


Bastard cedar 
Cedar 


Barbadoes cedar 
Southern red cedar 
Southern juniper 
Pencil cedar 
Florida cedar 
Pencilwood 
Red cedar 
Southern red juniper 
Bermuda cedar 
Red cedar 
White cedar 
Sweet-berried cedar 
California juniper 
Juniper 
Sedro 
Sweet-fruited juniper 
Ground cedar 
Dwarf juniper 
Common juniper 
Horse savin 
Himalayan pencil 
cedar 
Rock Cedar 
Mountain cedar 
Mexican juniper 


Western red cedar 
Yellow cedar 

Sierra juniper 
California juniper 
Canadian juniper 
Rocky Mt, juniper 
Western yellow cedar 
Western cedar 

Red Cedar 

Juniper 


East African cedar 


Rock cedar 


Mountain cedar 


Red cedar 
Common cedar 
Florida cedar 
Virginia cedar 
Pencil cedar 
Northern red cedar 
Juniper 

Savin 

New Zealand cedar 
Kawhaka 
Pahautea 

Paukatea 

Incense cedar 
Bastard cedar 
California post cedar 
White cedar 

Post cedar 

Red cedar 

Juniper 

White cedar 
Bastard cedar 
Persian lilac 
China tree 

Pride of India 


Black cedar 


Bastard cedar 
Onion wood 
Pencil cedar 
Black pencil cedar 
Laurel 

White sycamore 


Scrub white cedar 
Pencil cedar 


Dwarf cedar 
Cedar pine 
Spruce pine 
White pine 


Cedar pine 
Scrub pine 
Cliff pine 
Nigger pine 
River pine 
Jersey pine 
Pencil cedar 
Brown pine 


Red cedar 
White cedar 


Yellow cedar 
Billboy cedar 


Bay cedar 


White cedar 
Sogwood 

West Indian box- 
wood 


Zapatero 
Roble blanco 
Whitewood 


White cedar 
Green ebony 
Quirapaiba 


White cedar 
Arborvitae 
Feather-leaf cedar 
Atlantic red cedar 
Northern white 
cedar 


Distribution 
Africa 


West Indies 
Tropical America 


India and Burma 


Southeastern U. S. 
and West Indies 


Bermuda 


California and Low- 
er California 


North America, Eu- 
rope, and Asia 


Nepal to Afghanis- 
tan 


Central and north- 
ern Mexico 


Washington, Oregon, 
and California 


Africa 


Central and western 
Texas to central 
Mexico 


Eastern North Amer- 
ica from Nova 
Scotia to northern 
Florida and west 
to eastern Texas 
and South Dakota 


New Zealand 


Oregon, California, 
slightly eastward 
into Nevada; 


Lower California 


India, China, 
Australia 


and 


French Guiana 


Australia 


Australia 


Australia 
Australia 


Jamaica 

South Carolina and 
Florida to eastern 
Louisiana 


Southern New York 
to Indiana, 
Georgia, and Ala- 
bama 


Australia 


British and French 
Guiana 


Australia 
Southern Florida, 
est Indies, 
northern South 
America, islands 


of Pacific Ocean 


West Indies, Brazil, 
Panama 


West Indies, Tropic- 
al America 


New Brunswick toe 
Manitoba, south to 
New Jersey and 
Minnesota; and 
aloes Alleghanies 
to North Carolina 
and Tennessee 


Remarks 
No data available as to character of 
wood. 


Rather small; used in furniture and bar- 
rel staves. Wood splits easily. 

Large tree ; wood white or brownish, used 
for minor purposes. 

Wood soft, weak, close-grained, fragrant, 
red, used for pencils and becoming 
scarce. 


Rather small tree; wood valued for pen- 
cils and boats. 

Wood soft, close-grained, light reddish- 
brown, durable. Used for fencing and 
fuel. Berries a food for the Indians. 


Mostly a shrub. Wood is hard, close- 
grained, light brown, durable. Used 
for staves, cups, walking sticks, and 
fuel. 

Wood with reddish heart, yellowish sap- 
wood, fragrant, moderately hard. 

Large tree with spreading branches; 
wood hard, weak, close-grained, brown ; 
used in general construction, for posts, 
ties, poles, and for fuel. 

Tree 20 to 60 ft. high. Wood light, soft, 
close-grained, durable, light red or 
brown with nearly white sapwood. Used 
for fencing and fuel. 


Wood handsome dark red, with smooth 
texture and fragrant odor. Nearly as 
soft as our red cedar. 

Wood light, hard, rather weak, fragrant, 
brownish streaked with red, used for 
fencing, fuel, poles, and ties. Regard- 
ed by many as identical with Juniperus 
mexicana, 

Largest and most valuable of American 
junipers. Wood red, weak, close- 
grained, aromatic, used for chests, pen- 
cils, furniture, utensils, and posts. 


Tree 50 ft. high, wood soft, red, straight- 
grained, brittle, — split, durable, 
used for carving, planks, and spars. 


Tree 150 ft. high, 5-7 ft. in diameter. 
Wood soft, weak, close-grained, light 
reddish-brown, durable, used for posts, 
carpentry, lath, shingles, furniture. 


Tree 60 ft. 
worked. 


high. Wood soft, easily 


Large tree with dark brown heavy wood, 
easily worked and resistant to the ter- 
edo. Used for building and ship plank- 
ing; corrodes iron. 

Useful timber tree, reaching 100 ft. in 
height. 

Wood soft, light, elastic. 


Tree 60 ft. high, with close-grained, 
tough, firm wood. 


Tree 80 ft. high; wood grayish, close- 
grained, easy to work. 


Shrubby, little known tree. 
Wood light, soft, brittle, close-grained. 
Used mostly for fuel. 


Wood soft, weak, brittle, durable, light 
orange color, used for fuel, lumber, 
pumps and water tubes. 


Wood soft, close-grained, easily worked, 
durable, and not readily attacked by 
white ants and the teredo. 


Wood reddish-brown. Used for cabinet 
making. 


Tree 60 ft. high. Wood dark yellow or 
bronze, beautifully grained, valued for 
cabinet work, picture frames. 


Wood very hard, dense, heavy, reddish- 
brown. Small tree of no commercial 
importance. 


Wood yellowish, close-grained, Mable to 
se Used as a substitute for box- 
wood, 


Wood durable, with fine serrated grain, 
changing in appearance after exposure 
to air for a number of years. 


Wood soft, brittle, coarse-grained, frag- 


gra 
rant, light yellowish-brown, durable. 
Used for posts, ties, shingles. 












is rapidly gaining distribution in all 
parts of the United States thru retail 
yards where trade is held on the 
merit of material sold. You'll find 
“Acorn” Flooring offers big value in 
looks and wear. 


A Few 

of our warehouses 

at Nashville, Tenn., where large 

stocks of “Acorn Brand” Flooring are stored. 





Prompt Service from Chicago 


is assured all buyers for we always carry 
large stocks of flooring in our Chicago 
warehouse. All 3%” flooring is carefully 
wrapped in heavy paper, free of charge, 
to prevent damage ‘in transit. 


**We Sell to Dealers Only,’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 


1534-44 SOUTH 


WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 











{Redwood} 


is just the thing for interior and ex- 

terior trim, siding, shingles, doors, 

window frames, lath, lumber, ete. 
Give Redwood a trial today 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222Lumber CHIC AGO er oe 


ha . 
= Ranem City, 404 Grand Ave., Temple Bldg. 

















Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of Califoraia Homes 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
tative Cal. Homes’ 
53 Plans $2500 to $7000. _..60 cts. 
“West C Bungalows” 





‘oast 
72 Plans, $1200 to $2500; ..60 cts. 
“Little we” 
40 Plans, $500 to $2000. ... 40 cts. 
GPECIAL $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 books and FREE 


get book of 75 special plans, also Garage plans--.--,- 
Money back if not satisfied, 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO.., Architects, 203 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 








R.R. Gardner Co. "RE" « 
Northwestern Bank Building, Lawbaugh, Ltd. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Pacific Coast 


Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


Timber 
Lands 




















THE WOODS cme tee Scone” Man 
By Douglas Malloch Tow America’s most widely quoted poom. 
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' | PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
Competent Reliable 
Collection Lumber 

Service Ratings 

The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876 

CHICAGO ? NEW YORK 











| | Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


CHICAGO 











Let Us 


P lay Safe !! Examine Your 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen'l Mgr. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


30 years’ 
experience 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 














TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


( sasren LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY ” 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Blidg. 
Phone Main 2479 








NEW ORLEANS ae 


Gigantic cedar 
Oregon cedar 
Red cedar 
Shingle cedar 
Canadian red cedar 
Northwestern red 
cedar 
Yellow cedar 
White cedar 
Western white cedar 
Oregon white cedar 
Oregon red cedar 
Pacific red cedar 
Arborvitae 
Western arborvitae 
Pacific arborvitae 
Grant arborvitae 
Plicate arborvitae 
Shinglewood 


ward to the Rocky 
Mountains of Ida- 
ho and Montana 
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Scientific name Common name Distribution Remarks 
Thuja plicata Western red cedar Alaska to central Wood soft, rather weak, brittle, coarse- 
Canoe cedar California, east- grained, red-brown, durable, used for 


building, posts, furniture, poles, cooper- 
age, shingles. 


Tumion californicum Stinking cedar California Wood soft, rather weak, close-grained, 
California nutmeg durable, valued for posts. 
Yew 
Torreya 
Tumion tavifolium Stinki 1 Florida Wood hard, strong, close-grained, brittle, 
saiieces - Flesida yew zal durable. ’ Used locally for posts. 
Fetid yew 
Savin 
ere South Ark ddish th k. Used 
Ulmus crassifolia uthern rkansas Wood reddish-brown, rather weak. Us 
. aeons to Mississippi, locally for furniture and hubs. 
Texas, and north- 
ern Mexico 
Ulmus americana White elm Newfoundland to Not known as cedar but cigar boxes of 


Swamp elm 


Florida and west 
to South Dakota 


this wood, stained red, have been ex- 
hibited in England. 


and Texas 


Widdringtonia 
whytei 


Milange cedar Africa 


Wood pale reddish, easily worked. Not 


known commercially. 








SASH, DOORS AND 


MILLWORK 





Reports from sash, door and millwork manufactur- 
ing and distributing centers are very encouraging. 
Many plants find it necessary to increase their output 
to keep pace with the growing volume of orders, and 
some are even working up to normal capacity, with 
full crews. As a rule, however, production is still 
somewhat below normal, Wholesale distributers are 
flooded with inquiries and orders and the situation 
as a whole is exceedingly rosy compared with two 
months, or even with one month ago. Building is 
being actively resumed thruout the country and there 
is every reason to expect good business from now on. 
Prices are firmly maintained and there is nothing in 
the situation to warrant reductions while production 
costs remain at present level. 

The following reports from various centers state 
existing conditions at these points: 

Evansville (Ind.) sash and door men say that their 
out of town trade is better than it has been for a 
long time and they are very much encouraged over 
the outlook, Planing mills are busier than at any 
previous time since the beginning of the present year. 

The planing mill listing bureau of St, Louis, Mo., 
is busier listing quantities than at any time in the 
last three years, indicating a great amount of build- 
ing in prospect. The requests for estimates continue 
to pour in and considerable business is being placed, 
altho the orders are not so numerous as they should 
be in proportion to the number of plans. However, 
there is a feeling that a big part of the work now in 
the hands of the bureau will reach the contract stage. 
The business that is being placed consists for the 
most part of residences and apartment houses, 

The door mills at Buffalo, N. Y., report a good run 
of business and some of them are working longer 
hours as the result of the increased trade of the last 
few weeks. A good many permits are now being 
taken out locally, the number last month having been 
the largest on record, which causes much encourage- 
ment to millmen. It is expected that dwelling house 
construction will be active this summer. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories are 
operating with some increase in the light crews they 
had thru the winter. They had a more satisfactory 
run of country orders last week and shipments have 
picked up. City trade is still kept back by the strike 
of carpenters, but a fair amount of business is com- 
ing in. Prices are strong, especially on glazed stock, 
with prospects for an advance as soon as summer 
trade really opens up, some increase being really neces- 
sary to meet higher labor costs. 


Factories of Cincinnati, Ohio, and vicinity, and 
especially those of the cities on the south bank of the 
Ohio River in Kentucky, recently have received orders 
that indicate a considerable increase of home building 
thruout the South, and complaint of a scarcity of 
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Timber Lands Bought and Sold 


Timber and Pulp Wood Estimates 


R. R. Bradley, Globe-Atlantic Bidg., _ 
Consulting Forester ST. JOHN, N. B. 

















TIMBER ESTIMATES 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 











all thru Kentucky and Tennessee gives ground 
for hope that this need will furnish greater stimulus 
to the mills of the whole Ohio Valley for the re- 
mainder of the year. As to the strictly local situation, 
the Cincinnati mills are well occupied on orders for 
early delivery and have a fair sized volume of new 
business on the books from home contractors. 

The members of the sash and door trade in Balti- 
more, Md., are on the whole optimistic. They are 
getting more orders than recently and regard the 
prospect as decidedly promising. Some readjustments 
have had to be made, of course, but on the whole the 
list is well supported. The outlook is regarded as 
very promising, even tho some of the business taken 
now leaves no liberal margins, the competition being 
accentuated by the desire to get orders and keep fac- 
tories going at a time when more or less hesitancy 
in the way of construction work is still in evidence. 
This competition will be lessened as the inquiries for 
sash and doors become more numerous. 





Pvery sash and door factory in Los Angeles, Calif., 
is busy and many of them are working overtime with 
full crews. Prices are firm. This is the first time 
these statements could be truthfully made of the sash 
and door business in Los Angeles since 1913, 

Business is improving at the San Francisco (Calif.) 
sash and millwork plants, with building on the in- 
crease. Production of doors at the factories in the 
Bay and Peninsula district is fair. The eastern de- 
mand for California pine doors has improved and the 
factories turning out finished doors at the white and 
sugar pine mills are running at capacity. The ad- 
visability of advancing door prices several points is 
being considered by manufacturers. Stocks of lum- 
ber at the mills are broken and both shop and box 
lumber are considerably reduced in quantity. Fair 
shipments of open sash and door stock are being made 
to the eastern markets. Prices have been advanced $1. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 12.—Further adjustment of 
the affairs of the bankrupt Maley, Thompson & Moffett 
Co., has been made by the trustee thru the payment 
under order of the referee in bankruptcy, of $5,890 in 
full of the claims presented by the receiver for the 
Moffett, Robbins Co., for logs furnished the former 
company. Moffett, Robbins Co., of which Thomas 
J. Moffett, of the Maley, Thompson, Moffett Co., was 
the head, held valuable timber lands in Cuba from 
which a large quantity of walnut logs was sold to the 
latter company before its bankruptcy, and failure of 
payment forced the former company into receivership. 
The money just paid over to the receiver is from the 
sale of the logs found in the assets of the i ng 
lumber company when taken over by the trustee in 
bankruptcy, and which, after litigation were adjudged 
the property of the Moffett, Robbins Co. Claims of 
other creditors totaling $3,158 also, were allowed by 
the referee and the trustee was directed to pay 
thereon an accumulated dividend of 17% percent. 
For this purpose the trustee was authorized to sell 
$7,000, face value, of the 4% percent bonds in which, 
by order of the Federal court, he had invested funds 
in his hands at the time of the fourth Liberty loan 
campaign. After the Ve ment of the claims of credi- 
tors, the remainder of the funds will go to pay fees 
of the trustee and his counsel, court costs, and other 
administrative expenses of the trustee, This is ex- 
— to close the affairs of the Maley, Thompson & 

offett Co., but leaves for later settlement the receiver- 
ship of the Moffett, Robbins Co. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., May 13.—An interestin 
being heard in the Supreme Court of British 
between the Canadian Panama Timber & Lo . Sieg Co. 
(Ltd.) and the Sylvania Logging Co. (Ltd.). The 
plaintiffs are suing for a declaration by the court that 
a contract made between the parties in September, 
1918, was abandoned by the defendants. he con- 
tract dealt with a tract of timber land in the Sooke 
district owned by the plaintiffs, which was to have 
been logged by the defendants under the terms of the 
contract, Defendants assigned for the benefit of credi- 
tors last December and the Standard Bank of Canada 
then claimed part of the assets by virtue of a chattel 
mortgage. A claim to one of the locomotives of the 
company was also made by the Heaps Co., of Van- 
couver. The assignee claimed that the assignment 
included the contract mentioned. This was decided to 
be the case in a previous action tried by Justice 
Clement. Defendants now claim that this being 80, 
and if the contract is still vested with them, they 
should proceed with the logging. The plaintiffs, how- 
ever, object to this, and the decision of the dispute 
is left to the court. 





case is 
‘olumbia, 





SHIPPING BOARD ADOPTS GROSS TON 


The United States Shipping Board announces that 
the system of computing capacity in deadweight tons 
has been abandoned. Hereafter all business of the 
Shipping Board will be transacted in gross tons, con- 
forming with the usage of other nations in this respect. 
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A GOOD OUTFIT FOR HAULING MILLWORK 





Western Company Would Not Go Back to Teams — Trucks Help to Build Up 
“Good Will” of a Retail Company 





WHERE KISSEL TRUCKS SATISFY 


The Sugar House Lumber & Hardware Co., of which 
M. O. Ashton is manager, is very enthusiastic over the 
results it obtains from two Kissel trucks. The lum- 
ber business in Salt Lake City, Utah, where the com- 
pany is located, is so conducted that it is necessary 
often to make long deliveries, and here it is that the 
Kissell trucks prove their worth so satisfactorily. In 
commenting upon the experience of the company Mr. 
Ashton recently said: 


We are running two 1%-ton Kissels and a 1-ton 
machine. We are emphatic in saying we would not go 
back to horses if we had half a chance, because of the 
tremendous amount of work that a truck is capable 
of doing. An order that we take five or ten miles away 
gives us no more concern than an order two or three 
blocks away with horses. Of course, it makes us very 
serious when we are confronted with the repair bills. 
The tremendous first cost and the upkeep are the un- 
popular part of the truck business. Some day these 
will have to get down to a more reasonable basis and 
then trucks will be more popular. As truck users we 
are certainly anxious for this day to come, but even at 
their present cost and upkeep we can not see how we 
= do without them and can not say too much for 

em. 


——eeoeerees> 


A WORTH WHILE HAULING RECORD 


We would like to tell your readers of the perform- 
ance of one of our truck drivers, James Brown, who 
recently handled 18,300 feet of 6-inch North Carolina 
pine roofers, or twenty-three tons, in a working day 
of nine hours. The hauling was done from our plant 
to a distance of over one and a half miles, At this 
end semi-trailers were loaded with the roofers and at- 
tached to a light truck. These loads are attached in 
about three or four minutes, so there is very little 
waiting by the truck. On the other end in unloading 
the driver had no help and did all the work himself. 
The light trucks, of which we have three in operation, 
have a rear attachment called the union, with a ca- 
pacity of two tons. The wheelbase of the machine 
proper is 150 inches, so we can use the truck inde- 

endently of the trailer for lengths as long as twenty 
eet, but we use the trailer in order to haul heavier 
loads, On the day above mentioned the loads were 
something over three tons each. We have found this 
equipment gives excellent service in this country, where 


ee PES 





This load was for a Government shell loading plant 
situated 214/10 miles away. We now have enclosed 
cabs on these trucks, which make a neater appearance 
and afford protection to the driver. 

The 112 frames on this load were as follows: 

76 frame house frames 2/1014x5/ 2% sash opening. 

36 frame house frames 2/10 x3/10%% sash opening. 
So you will see that the frames were not small. The 
same driver—James Brown—delivered this load. This 
is the load that helped break the kaiser’s back. 

The accompanying illustration shows the method 
of loading the frames as well as the false bed made for 
them. It is an excellent method of handling this bust- 
ness where there are no steep grades. The method of 
loading semi-trailers employed by the Somers Lumber 
Co. is excellent and is recommended to other lumber 
companies.—EDITOR. ] 





SERVICE AND MOTOR TRUCKS 


We operate two tractor trucks with two trailers to 
each tractor, one trailer being loaded in the yard 
while the truck is making a delivery. We also oper- 
ate two small Ford trucks for what we term our 
“jitney deliveries,” and four double mule teams. 

In a general way we find that the cost of delivery 
by motor service is more expensive than it is by 
teams, but the public demands better service and we 
can not now go back to teams entirely. 

All of the yards in San Antonio have for the last 
sixty days been compiling a comparative statement 
showing the cost of delivery by team and by truck and 
by jitneys, in an effort to arrive at definite and con- 
crete figures that will be of value. It will be neces- 
sary for this work to continue for at least six months 
before such figures can be obtained. However, our 
own costs for last month were as follows: Mule 
teams, $1.75 per M; jitneys, $3.71 per M; tractor 
trucks, $2.30 per M. 

It is very hard to say definitely that the trucks are 
more expensive per thousand feet than teams, for the 
reason that we always give the trucks the long hauls 
and the teams the short ones. We have found that 
this cost per thousand feet on trucks is considerably 
lower some months, due to one or more large jobs 
where the trucks can handle straight loads to the one 
point all day. 

As to tires—we have used practically all of the prin- 
cipal makes of tires and have gotten better service 





——., 


“THIS IS THE LOAD THAT HELPED BREAK THE KAISER’S BACK” 


there are no hills and mostly good paved roads. The 
semi-trailer does not rest on a rocking fifth wheel but 
is attached to the truck by a king pin running thru a 
bolster and thru the floor of the truck. The bolster 
— sufficient rocking motion in the absence of heavy 
grades. 

A frame is built on the semi-trailer and may be taken 
to any part of the yard for straight or mixed loads by 
means of a horse and two front wheels. It is then 
brought under a trestle and is raised free of the two 
front wheels by means of a chain hoist to enable the 
truck to back under. On the following day the same 
driver hauled 16,544 feet of framing and roofers, of 
which one-fourth was roofers. We would like to know 
whether this driver has been loafing or whether he has 
been doing a day’s work. 

[Manager Frank F. Hepler, of the Somers Lumber 
Co., of Atlantic City, N. J., is the man who wants to 
know if the driver has been doing a day’s work. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has but one bit of advice to 
offer in this case and that is to keep the driver and not 
give any other lumberman who may come to Atlantic 
City this summer to enjoy the sights a chance to entice 
away James Brown. James Brown is a good driver and 
& good workman and is the sort of driver needed by 
lumber companies. It is a safe bet that he takes 
good care of his truck and sees to it that it is prop- 
erly repaired all the time. 

The experience of the Somers Lumber Co. is very in- 
teresting as-illustrating the actual results that may 
be obtained by using a light truck in connection with 
semi-trailers. 

In a further communication from Mr. Hepler he gave 
the following very interesting method of hauling frames 
and shows a splendid example of the adaptability of 
motor trucks to handling this kind of load: 


The yeerers showg the outfit used to deliver the 
18,300 feet of roofers in nine hours, excepting that 
this shows a movable body to facilitate the haul- 
ing of frames. This load contains 112 double hung 
window frames. The row of frames which shows is 
only one-half the load, as there is a similar row on the 
other side and other frames stuck thru the frames. 


out of the Kelly-Springfield solids than out of any 
other make. We get approximately 10,000 miles out 
of the solids on the front wheels, from 5,500 to 7,500 
miles on the rear wheels of the tractor and 15,000 to 
20,000 miles out of the solids on the trailers. 

[In the last two years the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN 
has found not more than half a dozen instances in 
which lumber companies have found it a cheaper prop- 
osition to deliver by team than by truck, and there- 
fore the above letter from the Hillyer-Deutsch-Jar- 
ratt Co., San Antonio, Tex., is of special interest. It 
is true that most lumbermen do not keep accurate 
cost figures but simply content themselves with the 
assumption that truck operation is cheaper. They real- 
ize that truck haulage is essential to better service, 
and so do not get down to actual figures in dollars 
and cents. It is a mighty hard matter to estimate just 
what service is worth. Service builds up in the mind 
of the customer a regard for the seller that is worth 
dollars and cents, and that leads to bigger business 
where the service rendered is satisfactory. Service is 
a part of good will, and is one of those intangible 
things that lead to the success or failure of a com- 
pany, but it can not be estimated in terms of money 
when applied to truck operation or when applied to 
the operation of a house planning department. Many 
a lumber company has received a plump crder just be- 
cause of its ability to rush delivery by motor truck, 
When a thing like this occurs it is easy to glimpse, 
in part, the value of service. 

A truck will do a good deal more work than one 
team; therefore it is to be expected that it will cost 
more to run a truck a day than a team. To secure 
maximum efficiency from truck operation, therefore, 
it is necessary to haul as nearly maximum loads as 
possible. When this is done truck operating costs 
show immediate descent. Of course, a retail lumber- 
man can not order his business to obtain maximum 
efficiency from his truck delivery system; he has to 
deliver the material his customers want, whether they 
want much or a small lot.—EpirTor.] 





Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 


Cash Buyers of all kinds 


Hardwood Lumber and Logs 


FOR EXPORT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Send as your 
stock lists. 














You Get GUM St We 
Big Value Ship It 











Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUPACTURED BY 


Lamb - Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill in une World 








FOR 
FACTORY 
TRADE 


GUM 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo. C. Brown & Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office ry MEMPHIS, TENN. 











Russe & Burgess, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plain RED OAK, 
ASH, GUM, ELM 
Plain and QUARTERED 
WHITE OAK 


BAND MILLS: Memphis, Tenn,, Isola, Miss. 














Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO — Homelike 





"THE PERMANENT HOME of many of San Francisco’s 

leading families, to whom its comfort and quiet, home- 
like atmosphere appeal. Conveniently located in the heart 
of business, amusement and shopping district. Never-failing 
attention to ladies traveling unattended. Rates from $2.50 per day 
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paty us » 
Now on 


Our prices on the following 
may interest you. Let us quote you: 





20,000 ft. 1 1/16"x2” Clear Maple Flooring 
35,000 ft. 13/16”x4” No. | & Better Maple Flooring 
60,000 ft. 8/4 No. 2 Common & Better Beech 
250,000 ft. 5/4 No. 3 Common Beech 

14,000 ft. 4/4 FAS Birch 

60,000 ft. 4/4 No. | and No. 2 Common Birch 
300,000 ft. 6/4 No. 2 Common and Better Elm 
150,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 Common Elm 

40,000 ft. 8/4 No. 3 Common Elm 

150,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 Common Beech 

150,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 Common Maple 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 
% _J 


rare for i 
Summer Shipment 


We have now in pile complete 
stocks of high grade 


Basswood, Birch, Maple, Elm 


Get in touch with us now 
on your future requirements. 














WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 





An Excellent’ Western Soft Pin 


in 1x6", 8", 10° & 12" No. 2, 4 ° 
No. 3 & No. 4 Cotnisnn tab Immediate Shipment 


Idaho White Pine, Northern White Pine and 
Norway— White Pine Lath: 


The John C. King Lumber Co., %4,(m, fre hie. 


i ae 
Weidman ¢ 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 


HINGLES 
LATH 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


A 
Hemlock +, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 























Northern Forest Products 
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(Scidley Miller: d& Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries 
Write for List Today. 
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Maple 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 











Tell Us Your Needs in 


. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


6-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
10-4 No, 2 Common and 
12-4 No. 2 Common and Retter 
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FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 





NEW ORLEANS BIDS FOR CARGO EXPORTS 


New ORLEANS, LAa., May 12.—A movement has been 
started to make New Orleans the leading export lumber 
port of the Gulf and south Atlantic coasts. Its lumber 
exports now are mostly parcel shipments moved on 
liners that in busy seasons give preference to other 
freights, because no adequate wharf or storage facili- 
ties have been provided to enable the assembling of lum- 
ber to make up solid cargoes. 

J. Gilbert Burton, southern manager for J. H. Bur- 
ton & Co., New York City, recently took up with the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce the providing of 
such facilities. He pointed out that the city had over- 
looked the development of facilities for handling lum- 
ber, one of the South’s greatest natural products, altho 
the city stands at the gateway of the lumber manu- 
facturing sections and is fed by eleven railroads that 
pass thru such territory, and that as a consequence 
New Orleans is not getting its proportionate share of 
the lumber exporting trade, as the greater part of the 
business is done in cargo lots thru such smaller Gulf 
ports as Mobile, Pensacola, Pearl River and Sabine. 
While New Orleans was credited with approximately 
338,000,000 feet of export lumber for the year 1913, 
he said closer investigation shows that the greater per- 
centage of this was hardwood lumber shipped from in- 
terior points on thru bills of lading—a class of export- 
ing that is of no material advantage to the city. 

Mr. Burton said that the larger volume of the busi- 
ness is done on tramp steamers or chartered sailing 
vessels which are not regular in their sailings and that 
this irregularity often makes it necessary to hold 
cargoes for a considerable period at the port. If such 
a cargo for a 4,000-ton vessel—the average lumber car- 
rier—were stored at the present time for fifty-two 
days the storage charges on the lumber would amount 
to $1,380. 

Suggests Lumber Storage Wharves and Sheds 

Mr. Burton said that a lumber exporter’s business 
demanded a wharf equipped with permanent facilities 
for storage of 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 feet or more of 
lumber at all times and that this would require a space 
of about 200x150, or 30,000 square feet and he sug- 
gested the provision of a wharf of about 300,000 square 
feet capacity for the exclusive use of lumber exporters, 
which would give proper facilities for about 15,000,000 
or 20,000,000 feet of lumber and which could be rented 
to lumber exporters at a charge of, say, 2 cents a square 
foot per annum. He also stated that there should be 
a shed for the storage of export primes and saps. One 
of the best and cheapest plans for such a timber wharf, 
Mr. Burton believed, would be to erect saw-tooth bulk- 
head docks, each with a saw-tooth berth of say 400 
feet, and he thought that eight of these berths would 
be sufficient to accommodate all the exporters. 

The Logical Pine and Hardwood Port 

T. Hoffman Olsen, a well known New Orleans ex- 
porter of long experience, joined in Mr. Burton's request 
and wrote the New Orleans Association of Commerce 
as follows: 

“We are exporters of lumber ourselves and before the 
war we exported 20,000,000 feet of pine lumber a year. 
Practically all our big shipments were diverted to Gulf- 
port, Mobile and Port Bolivar for the reason that New 
Orleans did not have dock facilities for handling lumber 
shipments in large quantities. 

“The port of New Orleans is the logical point from 
which to ship pine as well as hardwood lumber from all 
of the large lumber manufacturing centers of the 
United States. 

“The exporting of lumber is not like other com- 
modities as it requires some time to accumulate the 
cargo as well as a large space in which to do so, for 
of necessity a cargo of lumber is of considerable size. 

“At the present time we have orders for four cargoes 
of lumber for exporting to Europe and I wish to join 
Mr. Burton in his request to you that we take up with 
the proper city authorities in order that the difficulties 
in the use of the port of New Orleans for our export 
business may be overcome.” 

Other Lumbermen Endorse the Project 

The project has the endorsement of Capt. EB. R. 
DuMont, manager of the Standard Export Lumber Co. 
and one of the leading exporters of pitch pine in the 
entire Gulf district, who promises it his hearty sup- 
port. He says that New Orleans is now handicapped 
in competition for export trade by the lack of adequate 
facilities for handling export lumber and he hopes that 
it will be possible for the State Dock Board to provide 
such facilities on the new Industrial Canal, or Inner 
Harbor. The great need, he says, is ample storage 
yards adjoining docks or wharves, so as to permit the 
accumulation of solid cargoes, and an equipment of 
machinery specially adapted to the handling of lumber 
at the minimum cost—and he believes that such facili- 
ties would cause the diversion of a large part of the 
South’s export lumber thru New Orleans. 

Charles Green, of Hastman, Gardiner & Co., has 
endorsed the plan and urged action by the Association 
of Commerce, and this organization has now taken up 
the matter with the Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans, who have given assurance that special facili- 
ties for the handling of lumber will be provided—tho 
just what form these facilities will take is subject to 
further discussion. 

Port Offers Safe Harborage and Quick Turn-Around 

The foreign trade of New Orleans doubled in the 
seven years from 1911 to 1918, but the port lost its 
position of relative importance, dropping from second 
place in 1912 to sixth place in 1918, due largely to 
the rapid growth at Seattle and San Francisco. The 
port has eight miles of docks capable of accommodating 
eighty vessels 500-feet long and while theoretically it 





has first-class accommodation for 8,000 ships a month, 
certainly in actual practice it could have handled 800 
a month during the war, instead of ninety—the paltry 
monthly average sailings. 

The harbor of New Orleans is one of the safest in the 
world, with practically unlimited anchorage, having a 
depth of 60 to 80 feet of water at low stage. Excellent 
facilities have been provided for vessels, including 
provision for quick coaling and a plentiful supply of 
sanitary fresh water. ‘The average time for turn- 
around at the port, in fact, is 44% days, and two 
companies operating out of New Orleans turn their 
vessels in 3 days. To provide for further development 
the river front harbor, forty-one miles in extent, has 
been reserved for public use. 


Inner Harbor Will Provide for Lumber Exporters 


An opportunity for private development is provided 
by the new Industrial Canal, or Inner Harbor. This 
canal will be entirely within the city’s limits and will 
be served by the public belt railroad that links the 
eleven railroads that serve the port with the ships at 
their wharves and the canal will also be reached by the 
city’s trolley lines. The Industrial Canal, six miles 
long, will connect Lake Pontchartrain, the Gulf and 
the city’s river harbor and will rank among the world’s 
greatest canals. About a mile of the six miles of this 
canal will be occupied by three great storage ware- 
houses, six stories high, for the storage of miscellaneous 
goods and the remaining five miles of the canal—or 
ten, counting both sides—will be available for such 
industrial establishments as lumber yards that require 
the coédrdination of rail and water facilities. While at 
the harbor front the high and low water marks extend 
over a range of twenty-one feet, the Inner Harbor will 
have fixed level navigable water maintained by a dock 
system. 

Ships will be able to pass in and out of the canal, 
thru Lake Pontchartrain to the sea, during 1919. For 
the time being the channel from the lake to the Gulf 
will be only 14 feet deep, allowing for the passage of 
light draft vessels. But it is expected that early in 
1920 ships will be able to use the river locks. UlIti- 
mately there will be a 35-foot passage from New 
Orleans thru the Inner Harbor and the lake to the 
Gulf, approximately half the present steaming distance 
via the Mississippi. 


VALUABLE SERVICE FOR SHIPPERS 

Those who contemplate making parcel shipments 
of lumber to foreign ports could not do better than 
send to A. E. Hegewisch, ocean freight broker and 
forwarding agent, New Orleans, for a copy of his 
current bulletin No, 2, in which is contained a 
complete list of steamship services to West Indian, 
Central and South American, Oriental and Euro- 
pean ports available out of New Orleans, showing 
the scheduled sailing dates and various foreign 
ports at which the vessels call; together with com- 
modity rates on lumber jer thousand feet; the 
United States Shipping Board’s rates from New 
Orleans to Uruguay, Argentine and Chile; a digest 
of consular regulations and other requirements in 


‘ connection with shipments to practically all foreign 


countries; and hints on drafts and collections. 


MEXICAN CONDITIONS NOT SERENE 


MONTEREY, MEXICO, May 10.—Drumming trade in 
Mexico is not accompanied by all the security against 
harm by bandits that the Carranza Government would 
have the outside world believe. This much was im. 
pressed upon members of the San Antonio trade delega- 
tion that has been making a tour of certain parts of 
this country. Altho everything possible was done by 
the Government authorities, national and State, to 
make the American business men feel that conditions 
in Mexico have been restored to normal, there were 
plenty of attending circumstances of the trip that 
belied this attitude. Journeying south from Laredo 
on the Rio Grande to Monterey, 150 miles, all was 
serene. From Monterey the itinerary led to Tampico. 
When it was learned that it was planned to run a 
military pilot train ahead of the excursion train, natu- 
rally some trepidation was manifested among the trade 
seekers. It was further learned that the military train 
was equipped with machine guns and a good supply of 
ammunition. While this was reassuring, the more 
timid Americans asked why it was necessary to take 
this precaution at all. 

“We came down here to get in line to sell goods, not 
to get mixed up in any bandit or revolutionary trou- 
bles,” was remarked. 

“There is no danger at all, gentlemen,” assured the 
Government authorities. “It is only as a precaution 
that this military train is run ahead of you.” But 
when Tampico was reached it was found that it was 
dangerous to attempt to visit the outlying oil fields on 
account of possible attacks by bandits. 

The direct railroad route from Tampico to the City 
of Mexico, the chief objective point of the trade- 
trippers, leads southwest to San Luis Potosi, where it 
connects with the main line of the National Railways 
of Mexico. Instead of taking this route, however, the 
visitors found it necessary to return to Monterey by 
the same way they had come and continue their south- 
ward journey from that point. The explanation was 
made that the Tampico-San Luis Potosi division is 
temporarily out of commission on account of bandit 
troubles. As a matter of fact thd territory thru which 
it passes has been under complete control of revolu- 
tionists for the last five or six years. It is one of 
the most important stretches of railroad in Mexico, 
from the point of tonnage handled in normal times. 
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Other military pilot trains were used on various 
parts of the trade trip. Serious turbulency still exists 
along the lines of the Interoceanic and the Mexican 
(Vera Cruz) Railroad, between the City of Mexico 
and Vera Cruz, In the rural districts all over the 
country there is practically no semblance of Govern- 
ment authority exercised, In the larger cities condi- 
tions are better than for several years and business is 
steadily improving. 

The San Antonio excursionists found that an enor- 
mous amount of machinery, goods and commodities are 
needed in Mexico at this time. The shelves and store- 
houses of most of the mercantile establishments are 
depleted of their stocks. While it may be said that the 
banditry and revolutionary menaces are scattered in 
spots over most of the country, these troubles are not 
interfering to any appreciable extent with agricultural 
operations, except in districts where American colonists 
are located, and even there the situation is much 
improved over what it was a year ago. By tacit under- 
standing between the trouble makers and the Mexican 
mine owners many of these properties are being re- 
opened and the output of ores and smelter products is 
constantly increasing. 





AMERICAN LUMBER NEEDED IN ITALY 


That American lumber is badly needed in the north- 
ern provinces of Italy especially, where much destruc- 
tion was wrought during the war by the invading 
Austrian hordes, is testified to in recent correspondence 
with lumber importers in Italy. 

It is emphasized that the imported lumber must not 
only be landed at the port of destination but that it 
must be ready for immediate use and therefore of the 
same quality and cut to the same dimensions as that 
previously used. 

A firm of importers in the Province of Veneto give 
the following sizes required there (centimeters and 
meters translated into inches and feet): 

Roofing beams—6x8-inch, 18-foot ; 7x8-inch, 21- and 
24-foot ; 7x19-inch, 24- and 27-foot ; *8x11- inch, 27- and 


30-foot : 10x12-inch, 30- and 33-foot ; 16x13-inch 
36-foot. 

Attic beams—4x5-inch, 12-foot; 5x6-inch, 12- and 
15-foot; 6x7-inch, 15, 18- and 21-foot; 6x8-inch, 18- 


and 21-foot; 7x8-inch, 18- and 21-foot. 

Short attic beams—4x4-inch, 12-foot and 4x65-inch, 
14-foot. 

Short beams (All lengths 13 feet)—-1x2-inch; 1x2 
inch; 14%4x3-inch; 1144x34%4-inch; 2x2-inch; 24, x2 
inch: 2144x2 %-inch ; 3x3-inch ; 3Y44,x3%- -inch ; 4x4-ine 
4144x414-inch, and 5x5-inch. 

The American woods most commonly used before 
the war in this province are stated to have been pitch 
pine and Douglas fir, the former for windaw and franie 
work etc. and the latter for roof construction. 





FRANCE REBUILDING ITS RAILROADS 


A copyright dispatch from London to the New York 
World said that an order for 500,000 tons of steel 
rails for the reconstruction of railroads in northern 
France had gone to the United States, and is likely to 
be followed shortly by another order for 250,000 tons. 
This latter order, it is stated, was held for British rail 
makers, but these could make no certain promise of 
delivery because of strike prospects ; hence the order 
went to American manufacturers. Besides, their quo- 
tations are reported to have been about $6. 90 a ton 
under those made by the Britishers. Orders for about 
$3,450,000 worth of locomotives are also believed to 
have been placed in the United States by France. 

These facts are cited because they indicate that 
France is beginning the gigantic task of reconstruct- 
ing her railroads, and that American lumber manufac- 
turers might soon be called upon to make quotations 
on huge quantities of railroad ties and other material 
essential in railroad construction and repairs. Great 
Britain is already negotiating with Canada for large 
quantities of ties, and it is believed that France also 
will soon appear on the market. 


BRITISH SEEK SAWMILL EFFICIENCY 

An interesting evidence of the desire of British lum- 
bermen to improve their manufacturing methods to 
meet an era of strenuous foreign competition in the 
various woodworking industries is furnished by the 
open competition conducted by the Timber Trades 
Journal, of London, which closed April 16. Three 
prizes of £10 10s each are to be awarded for the design 
and arrangement of (1) a public or general sawmill, 
(2) a joinery works or furniture works and (3) a 
box or packing case factory on one or two floors— 
each plant suitable for the employment of say fifty to 
one hundred hands. This journal believes that no 
time should be lost in designing new British mills or 
reorganizing old ones in such manner as to get the 
timber rapidly thru them, so that output may be in- 
creased and labor reduced to a minimum, 





GOVERNMENT NOT TO DEPRESS PRICES 


It appears that there is a growing feeling of con- 
fidence among British lumbermen that the Govern- 
ment will not throw its stocks on the market. Their 
experience with Government departments is that they 
are keen for a profit and lumbermen are convinced 
that the Timber Controller will not take lower prices 
if he can possibly avoid it. English buyers are in- 
deed now beginning to view with favor the existence 
of the national stock of lumber purchased during the 
war for they feel that among some of the European 
shippers of lumber to the British market there has 
been a tendency to raise prices unduly. The British 
trade, therefore, sees protection in the operations of 
the Controller with his large stock to check speculative 
operations. As early in April the Controller had 
completed taking stock’ of his holdings and particulars 
were published British lumber importers now have a 
better knowledge of the situation than even during 
ordinary times and will be able to show greater con- 
fidence in the market and resume their buying. The 


total stocks are estimated to amount to about 550,000 
standards. With the removal of all restrictions upon 
importations of lumber, with the one exception of 
pitwood, a strong demand from British importers 
should soon be felt. 





AN EFFICIENT ‘‘SALESMAN’’ ABROAD 


Foreign fields for American manufacturers of lumber 
are receiving a great deal of attention. The fields are 
just as fertile for the cultivation of a demand for 
American made machinery of all sorts as is shown by 
the experience of A. B, Goodyear, of Bloomdale, Ohio. 
The AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN has an excellent foreign 
circulation and is read by many lumber companies in 
foreign lands, as A. B. Goodyear, manufacturer of the 
Goodyear patent load binder, has discovered. Not long 
ago in writing to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN he said: 
“As you are interested in knowing that my advertise- 
ment in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is a good salesman, 
and as you are especially interested in the foreign 
trade that this ad brings, I am enclosing herewith an 
order of recent date.” 

Mr. Goodyear was more generous than his letter 
indicates, for he enclosed letters from foreign readers 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who had ordered a num- 
ber of Goodyear binders. One, and the most recent, was 
from Allen & Robinson, Honolulu, H. I., who ordered 
twelve Goodyear load binders as per advertisement 
clipped from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 

Despite the fact that Mexico is still far.from a settled 
country, Victor Bianchi, San Juanito, on Jan. 6 wrote 
to Mr. Goodyear as follows: ‘In the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN I saw your advertisement on Goodyear load 
binder, and I take the liberty to write to you asking 
whether your load binder is strong enough to bind logs 
on 8-wheel log wagons, and whether you manufacture 
the proper kind of steel chains for such a load, so that 
I can order chains and binders.’”” The Goodyear load 
binder binds anything that needs to be bound, and con- 
sequently it is safe to assume that Mr, Goodyear has 
already satisfied the needs of Victor Bianchi. The 
accompanying illustration shows how the binder may 
be used on a load of logs. 

Daniel MacPherson & Co., of Cadiz, Spain, were first 
attracted to Goodyear binders thru an advertisement in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This firm, tho located in 








THE GOODYEAR PATENT LOAD BINDER 


Spain, has a decidedly Scotch name and perhaps it was 
the canny Scotch sense of business acumen that led it 
to push the sale of Goodyear load binders, for in the 
early part of 1918 the Corporacion Peninsular Inter- 
oceanica, Sociedad Anenima, Barcelona, Spain, was 
formed, the principal object of which, to quote from a 
letter to Mr. Goodyear, is “to introduce into the Span- 
ish market goods of your manufacture and offer to your 
market all Spanish products.” The letter further says: 
“With reference to the machinery offered by you, the 
above mentioned company is making a very careful 
study with the technical partner of the concern and we 
hope that this new arrangement made at Barcelona 
will develop large business in the machinery offered.” 

It is somewhat of a long jump from Spain to Mos- 
cow, Russia, but Just the same Goodyear binders have 
made the jump. In the latter part of 1915, for example, 
Bauman & Redlich, engineers, of Moscow, wrote to A. B. 
Goodyear for a catalog and discount sheet on Goodyear 
load binders and at the same time offered to act as 
agent in Russia for Mr. Goodyear. 

The Goodyear load binder is no stranger in battle- 
torn Belgium. It was in June, 1912, that Adolphe 
Stassin, of Brussels, Belgium, wrote to A. B. Goodyear 
as follows: “On what conditions can you furnish me 
hanger for conveyance of wood (load binder) adver- 
tised in AMERICAN LUMBERMAN? References and con- 
ditions of payment at your choice.” ‘This resulted in 
some business, for on Oct. 10 the same company wrote 
to Mr. Goodyear as follows: “In guaranty of your 
invoice of the 7th of September last, I have the honor 
to remit to you the enclosed sight draft on New York 
for the amount of $105.” 

Despite the fact that England was engaged in the 
great war in 1914, John Sadd & Sons (Ltd.), of 
Maldon, Essex, disposed of a number of Goodyear 
binders and thru the agency of this concern a number 
are now being distributed thruout England. 

D. W. Buskirk, of Puerto Cortes, Honduras, C, A., 
is another large user of Goodyear load binders, having 
fifty in use. 

Mr. Goodyear, while he could not take an active part 
in the war, feels that he nevertheless was able to take 
some share in it. The War Department first carefully 
investigated Goodyear load binders and then officially 
adopted them as standard. The result was that in 
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Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 

who insist on having high quality ‘veneers should 
send us their orders. We are spe in Northern 
Veneers, 


We also manufacture Northern Pin » Hi 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, La pep ty which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “Peerless Brand” Rock Ma ple, Beech or Birch 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. 








THE 


Powell-Myers 
Lumber Co. 


Indiana 
Bent Oak 
Wagon Rims 


Rim Factory: 
ARGOS, IND, 


Saw Mills: 
WYATT, IND. 
WAKELEE, MICH. 
ROCHESTER, IND. 
also 
Northern and Southern Hardwood Lumber in 
Ash, Basswood, Beech, Cottonwood, Cypress, 
Elm, Gum, Hickory, Maple, Oak, Sycamore, 
ete. 
Main Office, 


South Bend, Indiana 


JACKSON & TINDLE— 


We will quote attractive plgen 4 on the p Setening 
All thicknesses No. 3 
10/4, sa’ a aa 10/8. = 1 
m. itr. Maple 
2 cars each 6/4 as 8/4 Quarter-sawn Maple 
300 M 5/4 2 Com. & Btr. Maple 
1 ear each 4/4, Hye 6/4 and 8/4 End- dried White 


apie 
60 M ft. 8/4 No. | Common & Btr. Elm 
2 am 10/4 No. | Com. Btr. Basswood 
2 cars each 10/4 and 4/4 high grade Beech 
2 cars each 10/4 and 16/4 high grade Birch 


Mill at Pellston and Munsing, Mich. 
Main Office: BUFFALO,N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


4&% CEILING 


We specialize in Ceiling to the wholesale 
trade; also 


SOFT YELLOW PINE 
BEVEL SIDING 


| Crichton Lumber Co | 





2 cars each 
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Pacific Coast 
Products 


We are the Eastern Representa- 
tives of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany of Raymond, Washington, 
manufacturing and specializing in 
Spruce, Fir, Idaho and Soft West- 
ern White Pine, and various Coast 
products, in addition to selling the 
products of our own six hardwood 
mills. 


Babcock 
Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
43 Wall St., New York City 


1634 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, II. 


115 Adelaide Ave., 
Providence, R. 1. 


468 Alexander St, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1629 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dime Savings Bank Building, 
etroit, Mich. 


743 Cottage Grove Ave., 
South Bend, Ind. 


Johnstown, Pa. 
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THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


a oe PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 


North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
































Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 


THE WOODS man Poet,” including ‘“‘TODAY,” just 


By Douglas Malloch jow America’s most widely quoted poem 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one, Price, postpald, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 








William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 








“= TIMBERS) 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


' PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 














September and October, 1918, A. B. Goodyear shipped 
twelve tons of Goodyear load binders, packed in boxes, 
to the forest engineers in France. 

A. B. Goodyear has in his files orders received from 
many other foreign buyers who were attracted by 
advertisements in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. For 
example, thirty-six sets were sold to a man in Jaffa, 
Palestine, while the same number of sets were sold to 
another man near Constantinople, Turkey. Good sized 
orders have been received from South Africa, Honolulu, 
India and many other places. The experience of this 
firm is an excellent example of how the superiority of 
American made machinery will sell it in foreign fields 
when its message is carried by a reliable medium. 





THINKS SOUTH AMERICAN MARKET BEST 


W. J. Austin, of the Austin Co,, Cleveland, Ohio, 
after a three months’ trip thru England, France and 
Italy is of the opinion that the chances for an outlet 
for building materials in Europe are slight. He says 
that reconstruction work in France is starting much 
slower than was expected and that the country has 
placed a ban on imported articles that it can manufac- 
ture itself; that there is a ban on imports into Italy 
and that England is better able to supply its own needs. 
He believes that American business men should give 
attention to developing home trade and that of South 
America. 





ARGENTINA WILL INCREASE IMPORTS 


Robert 8S. Barrett, commercial attaché to the United 
States Embassy at Buenos Aires, says that the imports 
of such goods as lumber, in which America had a large 
part before the war and which have been reduced by 
war conditions, will be greatly increased, Significant 
indications of the present favorable financial condition 
of Argentina are found in the taking up of several 
delayed railway projects and the building of grain 
elevators, 


OPPORTUNITY GREAT IN EUROPE 


Maurice Cahne, European representative of the E. C. 
Atkins Co., with headquarters in Paris, when visiting 
the company’s factory at Indianapolis, Ind., declared 
that America has the opportunity of its history for 
foreign business. The demand for saws from European 
countries at the present time is heavy, and the BH. C. 
Atkins Co. enjoys a real boom in its foreign business, 
while it reports home conditions improving steadily. 
Mr. Cahne in an interview said that American business 
men, to take advantage of their opportunity in Europe, 
must learn Huropean business conditions. European 
business men, he said, will not pay for goods they have 
not seen, and Americans must learn to grant the proper 
credits to foreign houses, which take pride in their 
trustworthiness and guard their reputation for it 
jealously. The European business man, once he buys 
goods that he finds to be exactly as represented, is 
always a customer, Mr. Cahne said, unlike the Ameri- 
can business man who buys from one house one day 
and from another the next. 








SEEK DATA ON SIZES AND STRENGTH 


American lumber producers will find much interest in 
the following excerpt from the report of a British 
housing committee. The openminded attitude taken 
by these investigators lends encouragement to the 
hope that American standard sizes may be adopted 
as standards in British housing construction provided 
representations made as to the greater strength of 
American woods are confirmed by tests to be applied 
by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search : 

“Further points which are being investigated in 
connection with economy in the use of timber relate 
to the relative strength of home grown timbers, as 
compared with imported, and of American as compared 
with Baltic. It has been presented to us, in justification 
for the different standard of scantlings adopted in 
America and Canada as compared with those adopted 
in the Baltic trade, that the former timber being 
somewhat stronger a smaller scantling can be 
used where it is substituted for Baltic timber. A claim 
of this sort put forward in general terms does not 
carry conviction and questions of grade of timber and 
of cost would arise before an absolute statement could 
be made in regard to possible economies thru more 
extensive use of American or Canadian timbers. At 
the same time full information regarding this question 
should be available for the use of architects and build- 
ers in some such form as would enable the most 
economical sections to be specified for particular pur- 
poses or permit the use of specified alternative woods 
under the terms of a building contract. * * * We 
have, therefore, represented to the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research the urgent need of 
an investigation under standard conditions of the 
relative qualities and properties of Baltic, Canadian 
and American timbers in order that appropriate and 
reliable information may be placed at the disposal of 
British consumers of timber at the earliest possible 
date. * * * It is pointed out that with the end 
of the war new resources in timber are likely to be 
available. The Panama Canal now facilitates the 
import of supplies of building timber from California 
and British Columbia. During the war possibilities 
have also been revealed of substantial supplies from 
Siberia etc. We feel that very considerable economies 
in the prime cost of imported timbers will be secured 
if architects and builders generally will exercise in- 
creased interest in the nature of the standardization 
which can be most economically effected in the case 
of imported timbers. Such an excessive degree of 
standardization as has been brought about in the case 
of, say, Quebec spruce, and, in a lesser degree, of 
Baltic timbers generally, does not tend to facilitate 
economical marketing of imported timber, and, indeed, 
as has been pointed out to us, has proved to be a 
serious bar to the introduction of many valuable 


varieties of American timbers. A more intimate asso- 
ciation betwen the architects as a body and timber 
agents and importers would doubtless result in such 
modifications in current demands for standardized 
timber as would go far toward effecting useful econo- 
mies in the import and use of colonial and foreign 
timbers.” 


SOUTH AMERICA BARE OF LUMBER 

The statement that South America is dry of lum- 
ber stocks is proved by a recent communication re- 
ceived in this country from §8. A. Bishop, manager of 
the Southern Brazil Lumber & Colonization Co., of 
Tres Barras, Brazil. Mr. Bishop says that the opera- 
tions of his company have been severely curtailed 
during the last year by scarcity of necessary materials 
and by other factors, such as an influenza epidemic 
etc. However, 50,000,000 feet of lumber was pro- 
duced and shipped, a part to Brazilian points and 
about half to Argentina. The prices realized were 
good. because there is an acute shortage of lumber 
in South America and the need is great. 

At present there is a small panic on future prices 
in Argentina, Mr. Bishop reports, and the dealers 
there seem pessimistic. Personally he can see no rea- 
son for this, as he does not expect any disturbance 
either in the market or in prices for another year at 
least, because it will be that long, he believes, before 
much North American lumber will be coming on the 
Argentinian market, and the dealers there now have 
nothing in the way of stocks, whereas they formerly 
used to carry heavy supplies. This inability to secure 
any lumber has resulted in the total suspension of 
building thruout the Argentines. 








CHINA WILL NEED TIES AND LUMBER 

Elaborate plans for the rehabilitation of China are 
being made by the governments of Great Britain, 
France, Japan and the United States, which plans 
include the coéperation of an international group of 
bankers. Projected railroads are to be constructed, 
mines are to be developed and smelters built, new 
steamship lines will be established, doeking facilities 
will be improved and factories erected for the produc- 
tion of almost everything from heavy iron and steel 
castings to silk goods, 

In view of these plans it will be recalléd that the 
country is almost without timber and that the native 
China pine or fir is of such a low grade that it does 
not really enter into competition with Douglas fir, 
which constituted 49.40 percent of China’s 1913 soft- 
wood imports. Where timber is to be subjected to 
stresses in building or to be exposed to the weather 
architects specify Douglas fir. For railroad ties the 
superiority of Douglas fir or California redwood is 
unquestioned. Altho ties are subjected to the most 
severe tests because of the attacks of white ants an 
inspection of 6x9—8’ creosoted Douglas fir ties laid 
in 1908 showed that only 1 in 400 needed replacement in 
1915. High grade American lumber has been at a 
disadvantage in the past as competing woods were often 
bought because the railroads found finance a difficult 
problem and had to buy the very cheapest woods ob- 
tainable, and also because the buyers were often influ- 
enced by various unethical inducements—disadvantages 
which will probably disappear under the new plan of 
finance and management. 

No serious attempt has been made to explain the 
excellent qualities of all woods from the United States, 
Many railroad engineers in China have had no con- 
clusive data reach them as to the durability, mechan- 
ical life, resistance to decay, or cost and desirability of 
various processes of preservative treatment, so that 
the opportunity for educational work is good. 





REGULATIONS FOR ARGENTINE PORT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 12.—The State Depart- 
ment has authorized the publication of the following 
decree issued by the President of Argentina recently, 
providing for the Government operation of the port of 
Buenos Aires: 


Article I provides that the customs authorities 
provisionally discharge and load vessels now in the 
port on presentation of proper papers. Article II pro- 
vides that the authorities make use of the materials 
and labor and secure assistance from the Department 
of Marine and Public Works. 

Article IIT establishes the same rates of charges as 
have heretofore existed. Article IV provides for the 
scale of wages recently agreed to. Article V provides 
for collection charges by the customs authorities from 
the shipments. 

Article VI that captains of overseas ships and coast- 
ing vessels who refuse to abide by these provisions to 
discharge within specified period will receive notifica- 
tion to depart from port within a specified time. 

Article VII provides for accidents to workmen. Arti- 
cle VIII for the furnishing of food etc. by the customs 
authorities. Article IX pertains to the expenses of 
same. Article X for the repeal of laws contradictory 
to the provisions of the decree. 


CLASSIFIES BRITISH TIMBER NEEDS 

The British estimate of 300,000 houses as the mini- 
mum requirement referred to the needs of England and 
Wales only and did not include Scotland, in which 
there is reported to be a shortage of 109,000 houses. 
The following table estimates the lumber that will 
‘be required for the 800,000 cottages to be erected in 
England and Wales: ’ 


Timber for carpenters’ work (floor and ceil- 


ing joists, roof timbers etc.) (standards) . 171,625 
Timber for joinery for the following : 1,950,- 

000 windows, 3,600,000 doors and frames, 

300,000 dressers, 300,000 _ staircases, 

IES 5.6. % cre bpeiesle 6 e'0 ein eateteuce 175,070 
Oak or hardwood (standards)............ 10,045 
Rough boarding (standards)............. 6,278 
Slating battens (running feet)........... 169,537,500 
Tiling battens (running feet)............ 802,238,750 
Ra CMU iG 4:0 6 bo Rigwios ta.8 eaeak Le Kes 3,564,750 
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FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








HOW AMERICANS WORK 


The French said, “Oui, Oui, Monsieur, c’est terrible. 
It will take six months.” American crews replied, 
“Nuf sed. We’ll do it in ten days.” And they did. 


The suspension bridge here shown is 350 feet from 
tower to tower. For years it has spanned the stream 
beneath it, but when the great American guns and 
army trucks rumbled thru France, the French authori- 
ties warned the Americans that the bridge was unable 
to support the unusual loads. A serious problem con- 
fronted them. The French asserted it would be a six 
months’ operation to rebuild the structure. The 28th 
Engineers studied the situation, investigated the pro- 
posed undertaking thoroly and carefully, and an- 
nounced to the surprise of the French officials that 
the bridge would be built and finished by American 
crews within six weeks instead of six months. Evi- 
dently they wanted to let the French down easy when 
they said “six weeks” for they actually built the 
bridge in ten days. 


The job was done by working three shifts of soldiers 
day and night. All the timber used was green oak, 
which was sawn in nearby mills. This is an excellent 
illustration of the ability of the 20th Engineers, as 
men from this regiment operated the sawmills. Each 
stringer was cut to correspond with extremely accu- 
rate specifications, which provided that the timbers 
were to be 14 inches wide and 22 feet long and tapered 
at both ends to 6 inches. They were sawed so accu- 
rately that they did not vary by more than % inch. 
Naturally to accomplish such sawing, the very high- 
est grade of saws made of perfectly tempered and 


in connection with this scalometer, the Curtis electric 
heater for use in drying the test pieces. This heater 
is fitted with a special metal rack which prevents it 
from charring the pieces while it gives the correct 
amount of heat for drying them properly. 

The National Dry Kiln Co., whose address is Indian- 
apolis, Ind., invites requests for information as to the 
dry kiln service it renders; and readers who write 
for information about their problems will aid the 
company if they will furnish a statement as to the 
different kinds of lumber to be dried, its thickness and 
condition and the daily capacity wanted. 





THIS ROPE HAS NO YELLOW STREAK 


The Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo., is 
evidently right when it says that altho there is a yellow 
stripe in Belgium’s flag and a yellow strand in its 
product, there is no yellow streak in either—in war 
and in peace the high quality of power steel rope has 
been proved. 

The Italian Army used B & B aerial tramway for 
carrying its mountain artillery over the valleys that 
lie between the snowclad peaks of the Alps and in 
that strenuous service it showed itself to be thoroly 
dependable. A marvelous peace time recdrd was made 
by a %-inch Yellow Strand power steel rope purchased 
by a firm of house movers in 1912. This rope was used 
in many “moving episodes” from Louisiana to Missouri ; 
figured dramatically in the rescue of several ferryboats 
from the ice gorged Mississippi in the severe winter 
of 1917-1918 ; and was used to move a building 30x60 

















THE BRIDGE THAT WAS REBUILT BY THE 28TH ENGINEERS IN TEN DAYS 


treated steel were essential. It is interesting to know, 
therefore, that in this case, Atkins silver steel saws 
were used thruout. Atkins saws, whether cross cut, 
circular, hand or hack saws, were utilized by the 
American Expeditionary Force and, like the American 
soldiers, delivered the goods. 





THE USERS BOOST THESE DRY KILNS 


Judging from the comments of users of National dry 
kilns as quoted in a statement recently issued by the 
manufacturer, they are giving splendid satisfaction. 
One most important statement is that “the lumber is 
of fine texture and stays perfectly straight and flat.” 
Other users say they are able “to get any degree of 
moisture required as quickly as is well for the lumber we 
are drying’; are “able to keep complete control of 
temperature at all times’; that the kilns “take even 
less steam than the company stated they would re- 
quire’; and L. H. Stubblefield, of the A. C. Schryver 
Lumber Co., Louisville, Miss., says that there has never 
been and is not yet a single leak of any kind in the 
kilns since they were installed in 1911 and 1912. In 
view of this experience, it is no wonder that among 
a long list of plants where National dry kilns are 
being installed the following lumber companies should 
be found: Tuscaloosa Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala. ; 
Lock, Moore & Co. (Ltd.), Westlake, La.; Turner 
Lumber Co., Avera, Miss. 


Furnishes Moisture Testing Equipment 


“You would not guess at the number of board feet 
of lumber in a car of lumber,” the company points out. 
Neither is there any reason why the user should not 
know the condition of his lumber, instead of guessing 
at it, in view of the splendid equipment that the 
company supplies for the purpose of showing the exact 
percentage of moisture any kind of lumber contains. 
It furnishes the Troemroid scalometer, which is accom- 
panied by a scale that shows, with absolutely no 
calculations of any kind, the exact percentage of mois- 
ture content of any test piece ; and, for moisture tests 


feet that weighed approximately 500 tons a distance 
of two city blocks, which included one turn. It is still 
in use! 

Logging Use Pictures Get Prizes 


The May number of the company’s publication, the 
Yellow Strand, has an artistically colored cover show- 
ing the rope in service in mountainous mining sections 
and at the Italian front; and as a center spread it 
reproduces three prize photographs of logging opera- 
tions at Schafer Bros.’ camp, Satsop, Wash. ; West Fork 
Lumber Co,’s camp, Murray, Wash., and Coats-Fordney 
Logging Co.’s camp No. 4 at Aberdeen, Wash. The 
company explains that the supply of Yellow Strand 
power steel is still limited because it is composed of 
the highest grade of wires, which are drawn for the 
company in England, and the British export restrictions 
have not yet been fully removed. 


eee 


ALLIS VERTICAL STEAM FEED VALVE 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has just issued a worth while booklet entitled 
“The Allis Patented Safety Vertical Steam Valve.” 
The bulletin says: 


The cut of a sawmill as well as the quality of manu- 
facture depends upon the sawyer; the sawyer in turn 
depends upon his “rig.” The most important part of 
this “rig” is the feed valve, as it is thru it that the 
sawyer performs his work. If his feed lever works 
easily and positively he is satisfied and can give his 
whole attention to the cut. If the lever works hard 
and jerks, it is a constant strain on the sawyer and 
takes just that much energy from his work. 

The bulletin then goes on to describe briefly the su- 
periority of the Allis patented safety vertical steam 
feed valve. Following that is an extended list of lum- 
ber companies using these valves, arranged by States. 
Thus any company that wants to get some informa- 
tion from users in its neighborhood can do so without 
any difficulty. Actually the booklet reads very much 
like a roll-call of all the lumber manufacturing com- 
panies in the country, so numerous are the users of 
Allis valves. 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 
FIR—-HEMLOCK—-SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Idaho A 


White 
Pine 


Fir, Spruce 
and Cedar 
Redwood 
Western 
Pine 








Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


> California White & Sugar Pine 


Factory Plank 


For Prices, address, 










W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 





General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 








Factory Buyers 


Buy your lumber from a 
specialist in factory stock 


(CALIFORNIA 
White Pine 


Box, Shop and Clears 


are a specialty at our mills. 
ell us your needs today. 


CLOVER VALLEY LUMBER CO. 


General Office: 
RENO, NEVADA 





-— 
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Sawmill at 


; | Loyalton, Cal. 
i 
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WESTERN 


WHITE PINE 


Try a car of our famous 
Kootenai 


White Pine Boards 
6-8-10 and 12" No. 3 boards 


BAIRD-HARPER LUMBER CO, 


WARLAND, MONT. 


LONG FIR JOISTS“... 
ano BIG TIMBERS 


Washington 
“ Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 











Aros: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transtor MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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I News of American Hardwood Industry 





Ri Nils . 


Specialties 


Solid Columns and Newels 
Staved Columns and Newels 
Porch Rail, Balusters, 


Straight Gutter, Mouldings, 

or Ceiling, Panels. 

Mixed Vertical and Slash Grain 
Pape Flooring. Knock Down 


Window Frames, Doors. 
Staves for Silos, Pipe 
and Laundry Machines. 


Special Millwork of any description. 


Geo. M. Harty iinicwins & 





SS: Tacoma, Washington a 














E are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annually 
of Idaho end Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 








IDAHO _ || WALLACE-BALLORD Weareen 
be fh LUMBER CO. Wo m ake « P 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, 

All Grades +d ah, “ew < 

















Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 











CALIFORNIA 





When Considering 


LUMBER 


Give 


REDWOOD 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 











q fatere ative: The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago 3 








Our Specialty— Air Dried 


California 
WHITE PINE 


Manufactured from large, high altit-de Timber 


insuring softness, fine texture, ge widths. 


STRACHT REDWOOD ano Ssu 


Factory 
Grades 


and Clears 








eer P. Doe Lumber Co. 


16 California St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, , 





DETROIT, MICH. 


May 12.—Last week the weather was unusually in- 
clement and very little new work was begun because 
of the inability to begin excavating. Higher prices 
for southern pine and a wide range of hardwoods was 
another disturbing factor. With the combination of 
these retarding elements some contractors did con- 
siderable bickering in attempts to buy further stocks 
of materials at the old figures, but without success. 

Altho the movement of stocks both from retailer 
to consumer and from manufacturer is considerably 
lighter, prices remained firm at the higher figures. 

Wholesale lumbermen have every reason to believe 
that with the return of better weather for building 
purposes there will be a greater movement of building 
materials than at any time since before America en- 
tered the war. With industrial plants and factories 
undergoing considerable expansion the housing situa- 
tion must be met and concerted efforts are bringing 
this to pass. According to the Builders and Traders 
Exchange there is a large volume of work in the hands 
of architects and contractors. Programs for housing 
in the subdivisions and suburban cities adjacent to 
Detroit call for more than 3,000 homes within the 
present year. These jobs will get the bulk of their 
supplies from Detroit lumber dealers. 

During last week subscriptions to the Community 
Housing Corporation exceeded $1,000,000 and work 
will be begun immediately in using this as a revolving 
fund in erecting homes for factory workers who wish 
to buy property at a moderate cost, Private capital 
continues to increase in volume in the erection of 
homes more commodious than the factory plan but 
still within the reach of the average man. It is be- 
lieved the coming week will double the figures of last 
week in construction here, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


May 12.—Business with hardwood operators is gen- 
erally good, the demand being larger than production 
in many instances, with stock sold up close and con- 
siderably below normal. Oak, poplar and walnut are 
in demand, with prices on quartered and plain oak 
advancing with many concerns, and walnut somewhat 
stronger in price, Poplar has been selling very strongly, 
and supplies are limited. Ash and hickory are in 
excellent demand, with gum steadily improving. 

Barry Norman, of the Holly Ridge Lumber Co., 
Louisville, has finally gotten all of his southern mills 
in operation. For several weeks high water and short- 
age of labor made the log supply so poor that two or 
more of his mills were down regularly. 

The Louisville Point Lumber Co. is in full opera- 
tion again and reports a very excellent demand and 
low stocks, There is an especially good demand for 
poplar, one of the lines that this company features. 

Business in the veneer industry has been especially 
heavy. The Louisville Veneer Mills during March set 
a new sales record, and April was its second largest 
month, The demand is largely from the furniture 
trade. The company is getting a good supply of prime 
logs and is producing at capacity. 

The demand for red gum is so good that George 
Wilcox, of the I. B. Wilcox Co., reiterates the state- 
ment that he is selling all that he can make and only 
wishes that he had more capacity. 

The W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co, has found it 
more a question of supplying customers than of selling 
lumber during the last month, as the demand has more 
than equaled production, there being a heavy call for 
gum, oak and poplar. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


May 14.—Taking into account general industrial 
conditions, the situation of the lumber industry and 
of the lumber market could not be much more satis- 
factory. Improvement in the demand for and the 
production of lumber is fully in line with the progress 
that has been made toward post-war readjustment of 
business as a whole. It is believed here that the re- 
fusal of Director General Hines to be governed by the 
agreement made by the Industrial Board of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce with the steel interests and his in- 
sistence on an open market and competitive bidding 
for material will result in an early resumption of rail- 
road construction and a larger distribution of all kinds 
of railway supplies, including ties, planks and other 
timbers, and that ultimately there will be a better 
market for car material also. 

In spite of the May Day demands of labor unions 
for advance of wages and the interference with build- 
ing projects by strikes that tied up labor bound by the 
agreement not to strike until arbitration failed there 
was an increase in the number of building permits 
last week and some important work is about to be 
started, including construction of a million dollar 
terminal for traction lines entering this city from 
Kentucky, for which a permit was taken out last 
week. Activity continues in real estate and most 
of the property transferred is intended for improve- 
ment with residences, either by contracting builders for 
the market or by the owners for their own occupancy. 
Numerous syndicate proposals are on the market and 
the architects never were busier with plans for con- 
struction of all kinds. This is expected to force early 
and harmonious termination of the wage arbitrations 
and also settle the strikes. 

It will require a lot of lumber to meet the demand 
from all of the sources opening, and when the move- 
ment starts the mills will be forced to speed up pro- 
duction so that stocks may be had to meet require- 
ments that will be unsupplied when present supplies 
are exhausted. Orders for practically all kinds of 
lumber, and especially hardwoods and southern pine, 
are even now close to 20 percent in excess of pro- 


duction ; in fact, more lumber is being shipped =? the 
mills than is being produced, and with the market- 
able stocks below normal it does not require any 
great economist to see that acceleration of consump- 
tion must be met at once with an increase of produc- 
tion. This situation is being thoroly considered by the 
trade here and many of the manufacturers with head- 
quarters here already have taken measures to add 
what they can to their output. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


May 12.—Trade with hardwood lumber manufac- 
turers has been exceedingly brisk and manufacturers 
predict a good business for several months. Prices are 
steadily advancing and it is believed that certain 
items will continue to go up in price because of their 
scarcity and low stocks in general. Quartered white 
oak is strong in demand and advancing in price. Plain 
white oak is in better demand than at any other time 
since the first of the year. Quartered red gum and 
plain red gum are also stronger than they have been, 
Ash is rather quiet now, altho there has been a steady 
demand for it for some time. Maple and elm are in- 
clined to be draggy, but are expected to pick up 
soon. Gum is rather strong and poplar is in fair 
demand only. Walnut is rather slow and in fact has 
been for some time. Hickory is strong and scarce, 


, The mills in this section are being operated steadily, 


altho some of the plants are running low on logs 
again. 

J. C. Greer, manager of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co., 
this city, says the demand for staves has been strong 
all season and that his company’s large stave mills 
in Tennessee are being operated on full time turning 
out staves for tobacco hogsheads. The outlook for a 
large tobacco crop in both Tennessee and Kentucky was 
never better, he reports. 

Excessive rains along the Ohio Valley and its tribu- 
taries on Friday and Saturday of last week started 
the rivers to rising. The local United States weather 
observer issued a flood warning for the Green River 
Valley in western Kentucky last Saturday. Both 
Green and Barren rivers, as well as Pond, Nolin and 
Rough rivers, have been rising rapidly since Saturday 
and are out of their banks, stretching over many miles 
of lowlands. While stave and sawmills have suffered 
no material damage yet, they are threatened with a 
shutdown because of the high water. The Ohio River 
at Evansville has been coming up rap‘ ‘7 since Satur- 
day and passed the thirty-third foot k today. It 
is expected that the danger line of t: __y-five feet will 
be reached by Thursday or Friday. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


May 12.—The lumber market here presents a peculiar 
situation and local dealers are advising builders to 
look things squarely in the face. Men who are build- 
ing either for investment or for speculation are be- 
ginning to recognize the fact that there is no possi- 
bility for lower prices for lumber. In fact, the indi- 
cations are that there will be a gradual rise in lumber 
values which will not reach its peak for some time. 
Home builders are strongly advised not to put off 
building on the chance that prices will drop. The need 
for adequate housing facilities is still acute notwith- 
standing the fact that a good amount of building is go- 
ing on and flats and apartments of all kinds are at a 
premium. Labor shortage is keenly felt and the build- 
ings that have been started are progressing but slowly. 


WHITESBURG, KY. 


May 14.—Conditions in the eastern Kentucky hard- 
wood field continue more encouraging, as the weather 
for last week was favorable. As a result mills are run- 
ning more regularly and lumbermen are more optt- 
mistic. Improvement in logging work is seen and most 
mills are better supplied with logs. 

According to manufacturers, business conditions 
show gradual and satisfactory improvement. Prices 
have advanced materially in eastern Kentucky. More 
and more inquiries are reaching lumbermen. 

The building spirit centers in most towns of eastern 
Kentucky, the “build now” campaign being uppermost 
in the minds of people, especially in the towns, Al- 
ready much building has started in this city, while 
more is to follow. ‘The local demand for lumber has 
never been so good as at present. In the coal fields 
the demand is heavy and increases. More building will 
be done in eastern Kentucky this year than in any 
recent year. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


May 13.—In the opinion of men in the lumber indus- 
try whose views generally are accepted as being the 
fruit of keen study of conditions, there is every reason 
to believe now that this country will be confronted by 
one of the most serious shortages in years, and that 
before the end of the coming summer. This opinion 
is not based only upon the acknowledged fact that 
northern production of lumber this year will be unusu- 
ally small, because of the reduced log input resulting 
from the unfavorable winter of 1918-1919, but on 
reports from the South and West that in these big 
producing districts as well the supply will not be equal 
to the demand. 

The immediate feature of conditions in Milwaukee 
and other parts of Wisconsin is the relatively heavy 
buying by retailers. This is due to the rapid progress 
being made in the revival of new construction, prin- 
cipally the building of dwellings. As it looks now, the 
demand is bound to be broad and pressing, and this 
can not help but cause a serious congestion in the mar- 
keting and distributing system between the mills and 
consumers, Already it is becoming apparent that lum- 
ber is not moving with anticipated facility, especially 
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from the South and West. Northern mills are able to 
make deliveries on fairly good schedule, but just how 
long this will be possible in view of the rapidly grow- 
ing demand is a matter of conjecture. In fact, this 
situation is causing buyers to rush into the market 
to cover up on requirements, swelling the current de- 
mand to large proportions. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


May 14.—Building permits for April exceeded in 
number those of the months preceding. The number 
last month was 593, with total costs of $734,000. This 
compares with 431 permits and costs of $589,000 in 
April, 1918, or a gain of 24 percent. For the first 
four months of 1919 the total costs were $2,222,000, 
as compared with $2,043,000 in the same period a year 
ago, or a gain of 9 percent. The increase in the build- 
ing line has been markedly noticeable within the last 
few weeks and is gratifying to the lumbermen. Records 
show that not within the last five years have so many 
permits been granted in a single month as during last 
month. The previous high record was in May, 1916, 
when 584 were granted. 

Members of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange have been 
so uncertain of late about attending the Saturday 
meetings, often no quorum being present, that a rule 
has been adopted assessing them the amount of the 
lunch, whether they are present or not. One of them 
winced a little when he confessed that he was absent 
from the last meeting, altho he proposed the motion to 
assess the fine. , 

R. D. McLean is spending several weeks in Europe 
in the interest of the McLean Mahogany & Cedar Co. 


The Kiwanis Club, one of the leading organizations 
of business men in this city, gets a good deal of pub- 
licity from a local newspaper this week, with a write- 
up showing portraits of the members. The lumber 
business is represented in this organization by E. E. 
Carney, of the Elmwood Lumber Co; C. H. Shepard, 
of the City Lumber Co., and Frank T. Sullivan, 

Astor H. Weaver, member of the H. T, Kerr Lumber 
Co., has returned from an extensive wedding trip. He 
married on April 22 Miss Alice L. Cumpson, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cumpson, of this city. 

Lieut. Frank McNeil has returned to the lumber 
business of Frank T. Sullivan, after being with the 
army for the last year or more. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


May 13.—Heavy rains of the last week have again 
caused a bad logging condition thruout this territory 
and it is feared that the mills will again be forced to 
shut down. The mills were just beginning to resume 
operations when the heavy rains set in, and the pro- 
duction was gradually becoming normal. Many mills 
that were planning to resume have now postponed 
the reopening. 

Reports early last week were that the logging 
conditions were about normal and there was much 
optimism among lumbermen. F. R. Gadd, manager 
of statistics for the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, reported that nearly 50 percent of 
the hardwood mills were in operation and that the pro- 
duction was virtually 50 percent of normal just prior 
to the rains, but his figures were altered after the 
change in the weather. 





News from America’s Lumber Centers 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


May 13.—An optimistic spirit is marked among the 
lumber interests in this city. Because the steel trade 
is quiet there is no great activity in lumber, but there 
is a general feeling that this condition is temporary. 
While business is not brisk prices are firm and stocks 
are reported as greatly depleted. Hardwoods are in 
especial demand. This applies particularly to beech 
and maple. Southern pine is also in strong demand. 
The higher the quality the stronger is the demand and 
the firmer the price. Because of the fact that the Rail- 
road Administration is not buying much for rail needs, 
business in that line is dull. 

At the regular meeting of the Pittsburgh Wholesale 
Dealers’ Association on Monday Congressman Samuel 
Kendall, of Somerset, made an address, Ile spoke 
especially on the problems that confront Congress in 
dealing with the railroads and turning them back to 
their owners. He pointed out difficulties to be met and 
the puzzles that must be solved. 

Mayor E. V. Babcock, who is president of the Bab- 
cock Lumber Co., was kept busy Saturday denying a 
rumor of his death. The report grew out of the death 
of another man with the same name, O. H. Babcock, 
of the Babcock Lumber Co., spent several days last 
week in eastern cities. 

The building trades are still unsettled and action 
at once is not likely. A stoppage of work on June 1 


is expected. 
| NEW YORK 


May 13.—Building business develops rather slowly 
as to actual construction, but the prospect continues 
remarkably good, and all thru the section architects 
and engineers are working on projects that will shortly 
be placed. A compilation of such work for the week 
ending May 2 for territory including New York State 
and northern New Jersey shows a total of 347 new 
structural projects planned, representing an outlay 
of approximately $22,219,750. When compared with 
the totals of the previous week a gain of 20 in number 
of operations and $7,545,550 in valuation of contem- 
plated work is shown. The group of new building 
projects announced during the week was subdivided 
as follows: 2 bridges, $204,000; 16 hotels and clubs, 
$3,695,000; 9 Federal, State and municipal projects, 
$1,817,000; 29 stables and garages, $491,000; 23 fac- 
tory and industrial buildings, $1,515,500; 12 public 
improvements, $7,063,250 ; 200 residential projects, in- 
cluding apartments, one and two family dwellings, 
$5,009,500 ; 18 churches, schools and theaters, $2,162,- 
500; 34 store, office and loft buildings, $715,000; 1 
railroad station, $25,000, and 3 miscellaneous projects 
not otherwise classified, $22,000. 

The house situation is so acute that the reconstruc- 
tion committee has reported to Governor Smith that the 
immediate building of more houses is the only way to 
solve the rent and housing problems. To alleviate the 
distress now existing prominent financiers and repre- 
sentative citizens of New York will be called upon to 
aid. The plan proposed is based on the following con- 
clusions: 1. Cost of building will not return to its 
pre-war cost; for some years it will probably not 
greatly decrease. 2. Next winter the scarcity of 
houses in New York City will be so great and rents so 
high, unless houses are built this season, that labor 
will be turned away and New York’s business, indus- 
try and prestige suffer. 38. Building at present can 
be made to give a limited return on present average 
rentals if (a) cheap land within reach of existing 
industry shall be used; (b) building be carried on a 
large scale; and (c) expert advice be secured from 
men accustomed to handling housing on a large scale 
from the points of view of finance, design, building 
and management. On cheap land it will be possible to 
build apartments far less congested than existing 
houses. Experienced builders and designers will be 
able, working on a large scale, to build a better type 
than much of existing housing in New York. 

The export demand continues satisfactory. Inquiries 
are firm and the renewed reports of large purchases 


for reconstruction purposes in devastated sections give 
another reason why lumber prices will continue on 
their present or even a higher basis. Outlying yards are 
slowly appreciating this situation, and while the retail 
business is on only a moderate scale stocks are low, 
and with prospects as they are buyers see the neces- 
sity of putting their assortments in shape. Work on 
alterations is very active. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


May 12.—Local box makers are preparing for the 
meeting of the North Carolina Box & Shook Associa- 
tion, which is to be held next Wednesday. Great in- 
terest is shown in the session because of the expecta» 
tion that important problems will receive, if not a 
solution, at least such an elucidation as ta prove 
helpful to the trade. All the local manufacturers 
will have representatives at the meeting. 

The sales department of the E,. BE. Jackson Lumber 
Co., which has been located at Meriden, Miss., for 
some time, ever since the company, at the request of 
the United States Shipping Board, adjusted one side 
of its big mill at Riderwood, Ala., to cut ship timbers 
instead of the commercial grades of lumber turned 
out before, will be moved back to Baltimore by June 1, 
At that time the company will change its office from 
the fourth to the ninth floor of the Keyser Building. 
The half of the mill run on ship timbers has been 
turned back to the production of flooring, for which 
there is great call, as stocks are very light. 

Frank Ing, who is well known in the local North 
Carolina pine trade, was in Baltimore last week in 
connection with the sale of large quantities of hard- 
woods acquired by the United States authorities for 
war purposes but now rendered needless. Among the 
stocks which it will be his business to place other- 
wise is several million feet of mahogany and 400,000 
feet of oak, the latter at the plant of the American 
Propeller & Manufacturing Co., of this city. Bids 
have been received for these stocks, which are of the 
highest grade, but according to latest accounts the 
bids had not yet been accepted. 

M. 8S. Baer, of Richard P. Baer & Co., hardwood 
wholesalers and manufacturers, is back from the 
South after a trip of about ten days, during which he 
visited Mobile, Ala., and Bogalusa, La., at which 
places his firm has sawmills in operation. He went 
chiefly to look after the work of the plants. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


May 12.—The southern pine market appears to be 
very quiet. Manufacturers and wholesalers report hav- 
ing a very satisfactory volume of business on their 
books and say that shipments are going forward well, 
especially as the embargoes on the oil field territory 
of western Texas appear to have eased up somewhat. 
They, however, appear to be very cautious as to book- 
ing large orders, as an impression prevails that lumber 
will increase in value very materially within the next 
few weeks, especially in southern pine. This section 
has been visited with another series of heavy rains, 
which will make it difficult to log, and as stocks are 
already badly broken at most mills it would not be 
surprising if the market should stiffen strongly. 

Inquiries for hardwoods still come nicely and several 
firms report a good business. Gum appears to be mov- 
ing better and has regained some of the ground lost in 
the last six weeks. Few hardwood mills in this section 
have any amount of dry stock on hand, due to the rainy 
weather of the last few months, and it is getting to 
be a very difficult matter to locate dry stock. There is 
a heavy demand for magnolia lumber, with little dry 
stock on hand at any of the mills. 

The retail trade has been very satisfactory and with 
the large amount of building now going on in this city 
retailers view conditions very hopefully. 

The Standard Export Lumber Co. completed loading 
the steamer Novington last week with 2,600,000 feet 
of lumber and the vessel cleared Sunday for Greenock, 
Scotland. The Hdna M. McKnight, which has been 
under loading the last two weeks, has now finished 
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—s and will clear within the next day or two. 

. W. Link, of the Beaumont Ship Building & Dry 
Dock Co., announced last week that it has completed 
arrangements to continue building ships in this city, 
even after all work has been completed for the Bmer- 
gency Fleet. Mr. Link says that the company already 
has work ahead to last three years and that this yard 
will give employment to 800 or 900 men. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


May 10.—Active work is to be started on the plan to 
deepen the inner harbor. A joint committee of the 
Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce and the Commercial 
Club of Hoquiam is at work to bring about a successful 
working plan. Local lumber mills are being penalized 
by being compelled to pay a bonus of $1 a thousand 
feet on water shipments as compared with the rate 
charged the mills of Puget Sound and at Oregon com- 
petitive points. It is becoming more and more difficult 
to get coastwise vessels to enter the harbor in its 
present condition. 

After a brief shutdown for alterations the Hoquiam 
Lumber & Shingle Co.’s mill has resumed operations. 
The Western Rolling Mill Corporation, of which J. 
Johnson, is the promoter, has closed a deal for six 
acres of land for the site immediately west of the 
Lamb Machine Co.’s plant in West Hoquiam. Construc- 
tion is to be started soon and the plant is to be in 
operation in nine months. Ground dimensions of the 
former building will be 73x300 feet. The plant is to 
have a capacity of 100 tons of steel daily, using scrap 
iron as well as native iron ore. 

Mayor Roy Sargent, who entered upon his second 
term in the office last week, is also manager of the 
Aberdeen Logging Co. The night before he began his 
new term Mayor and Mrs. Sargent entertained all the 
members of the council, other city officials and heads 
of departments at a dinner party at their home. 

T. W. Tebb, assistant manager of the Pacific Lumber 
Agency, and Mrs. Tebb have departed on an extended 
eastern trip. Mr. Tebb will combine business and 
pleasure by looking over the lumber situation for his 
concern. The trip will extend into Canada. 

Roger E. Simmons, lumber investigator for the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, addressed a 
representative gathering of Grays Harbor lumbermen 
at a luncheon in Aberdeen last week, relating his ex- 
periences in Russia, making much the same talk that 
he has made before other lumber organizations. He 
said: “The lumbermen of the Northwest will have a 
great share in this greatest of opportunities. In 
spruce you have a wood which closely approximates 
in appearance the whitewood which western European 
‘markets have been using for centuries. It approxi- 
mates whitewood in appearance and is of much better 
quality. Let spruce be the Northwest’s entering wedge. 
With the introduction and stabilizing of Washington 
and Oregon spruce in European countries the introduc- 
tion of fir and other Northwest softwoods will follow 
naturally.” 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


May 10.—Lumbermen are having a strenuous life, 
with the demand for lumber increasing by leaps and 
bounds and the Victory loan drive winding up. Stocks 
are badly broken at the mills and low at yards. Many 
inquiries have to be turned down owing to inability 
of the mills to make prompt shipments. A large per- 
centage of the lumber dealers have spent more time 
this week working for the Victory loan than in attend- 
ing to business. They responded cheerfully to the call 
to help raise San Francisco’s quota of $79,000,000. 

There is a great demand for fir lumber but most 
wholesalers say they can not accept new business, on 
account of the mills being loaded up, with the exception 
of carload orders for rail delivery. The demand for 
rail delivery has increased so much that the mills do 
not care to ship to California unless they can get the 
equivalent of eastern prices. This means that the rail 
and water prices are now about equal. 

As building is now active all over California the 
country yards are putting in rush orders to replenish 
stocks, making the rail trade good. Car shippers are 
doing well on fir shipments to the interior and points 
around the bay. ‘They are getting prices equal to 
the new rail “B” List with Discount Sheet 3. ‘The 
advance over 25 Discount amounts to $3 on ceiling 
and $2 on v. g. flooring. On domestic cargo shipments 
of common fir the base price of $24 is now well estab- 
lished. Vertical grain floorings are practically out of 
the market here. Retailers who have been selling 
lumber at less than the prices justified by the present 
wholesale list now are disposed to advance. Oakland 
retailers have been getting better prices than San 
Francisco retailers. : 

California white and sugar pine prices have been 
revised and the principal mills have issued new lists, 
showing an advance of $1 on most items. There have 
been no price changes of much consequence since the 
war ended. Manufacturers’ stocks are badly broken 
and the eastern demand is improving. Consequently 
the upward revision was expected. With building 
opening up in the East and stocks depleted all over the 
country the improvement in demand is marked and a 
big season is expected. There are indications of a 
runaway market with a’ demand for every foot of 
lumber that can be cut this season. Shook prices are 
firm on prospects of big crops in California. 

One of the largest white and sugar pine mills has 
made an advance of $1 on white pine Nos. 1 and 2 
clear, 1-inch to 4-inch; No. 8 clear, 1-inch; Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 shop, 1-inch to 4-inch; Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common 
boards; tank sill and frame stock, all sizes. Sugar 
pine was advanced $1 on 1-inch to 4-inch Nos. 1 and 2 
clear, and on the same sizes of No, 1 and No. 3 shop. 
Cut door and sash stock was advanced $1. 

The carry-over of white and sugar pine lumber from 
last season was extremely light. Altho stocks at the 
mill are usually well cleaned up at this time of year the 
production for the first four months of 1919 has been 
only about 50 percent of normal, owing to the late 


start made by the mills due to weather conditions. 
Stocks are badly broken and the prospects are that it 
will take sixty days to secure stocks of dry lumber 
and thirty days more to get a well balanced assortment 
for filling orders. A clean-up in the near future is 
expected. 

The redwood market is very stain with a decided 
increase in inquiries and orders. Mills are beginning 
to turn down orders, selecting those that are most 
desirable, as they can not keep up with the demand. 
The big jobbing yards have been buying heavily and 
now the small yards have begun buying. Eastern 
orders have been coming in freely and the mills have 
nearly all the eastern business placed that they can 
take. It is principally yard stock. There has been a 
very good demand for redwood shop. The mills are 
pretty well caught up on tank stock. Commons are 
very scarce, 

The redwood mills are preparing a new price list, to 
be known as No. 7. It is thought that there will be an 
average raise of about $1. Some items will be advanced 
a little more and others a little less. Conditions have 
changed since the No. 6 list was issued, so that it is 
now unbalanced. No. 7 will be a gross list, subject to 
a discount sheet. Manufacturing costs continue to be 
high, with the labor situation a little tighter. 

At Tuesday’s meeting of the Douglas Fir Club most 
of the wholesalers said that it was very hard to get the 
northern mills to accept orders. They are pretty well 
filled up with orders and have a good eastern demand. 
Fir lath are exhausted both here and in southern 
California. In the south $5.60 has been offered for 
lath. 

The big sawmill of the Madera Sugar Pine Co., at 
Madera, will start up on May 13. The plant, which is 
in charge of A. W. Heavenrich, is expected to cut 
40,000,000 feet this season, as against 36,000,000 feet 
last year. Logging is well under way, altho the snow 
in the mountains was very heavy. 

F. V. Holmes, sales manager of the Holmes-Eureka 
Lumber Co., reports a growing demand for redwood 
lumber of all kinds. The smaller yards are now coming 
into the market strongly. Some good inquiries for 
redwood ties are received. The Holmes-Eureka mill 
will soon have an increased supply of logs and wil] 
cut about 100,000 feet of lumber daily. Two additional 
donkeys have been purchased for use in the woods. 
President J. H. Holmes has just left for Eureka to 
consider starting up the company’s shingle mill, which 
has a daily capacity of 360,000 redwood shingles. 
Shingles are very scarce. W. G. Hamilton, who was 
formerly at the Eureka mill, has returned from the 
army and is now connected with the San Francisco 
office as a salesman. 

The Red River Lumber Co. is cutting between 400,000 
and 500,000 feet of white and sugar pine daily at 
Westwood. With the snow off, logging is progressing 
more satisfactorily and a large output can be main- 
tained. Prices have been advanced on the principal 
grades and sizes. Nos. 1 and 2 clear, 1-inch to 4-inch, 
went up $1 on both white and sugar pine. Shook prices 
are firm and the outlook is better, with good crop 
prospects. 

Col. Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., passed thru here during the week on his 
way to Tacoma after having spent a ten-day vacation in 
California. 

R. A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., who is interested also in the Weed 
Lumber Co., has gone to Weed with President B. H. 
Cox. They will return to this city in time for the 
annual meeting of the Weed company, which has been 
postponed to May 13. The new mill at Weed is cutting 
at the rate of over 400,000 feet of lumber daily. 

F. Dean Prescott, president of the Valley Lumber 
Co., of Fresno, is in the city on business. This com- 
pany has five branches and is said to be the largest 
concern of its kind in the San Joaquin Valley. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


May 10.—The Gaynor Lumber Co., of Sioux City, 
Iowa, has appointed Frank Morrill to represent it here 
as buyer and an office has been opened in the Yeon 
Building. Mr. Morrill is a well known lumberman, hav- 
ing been engaged in both manufacturing, selling and 
buying. He was superintendent of the Wind River 
Co. plant of the Douglas Fir Lumber Co. until some 
time ago and then went with the L. H. Briggs Lumber 
Co., of this city. The Gaynor Lumber Co. has handled 
souther n pine and western pine and also fir for some 
time, but is going more extensively into fir. Mr. Mor- 
rill says that from all reports there seems to be an 
active demand for fir lumber in the middle States, but 
its purchase is difficult for the buyer because of the 
constantly fluctuating prices. 

F. A. Sullivan, head of the Sullivan Lumber Co., 
wholesale, has a happy way of commenting on market 
conditions when he says that business today is the 
best it ever has been in the history of the lumber in- 
dustry of the Pacific Northwest “excepting next year,” 
when, he predicts, it will be still more active. Cali- 
fornia is buying, the East is buying and the middle 
States are going on a fir basis, he says. In addition, 
there is an improvement in the foreign demand as a 
result of the greater availability of carriers at lower 
charter rates. 

Willis E, Potter, sales manager for the Falls City 
Lumber Co., with offices in this city and mill at Falls 
City, says that business is excellent and that the only 
problem now is to make deliveries promptly, stocks be- 
ing short. 

G. R. Tully, of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., whole- 
sale dealer, reports a number of very large sales during 
the week and predicts that as soon as Congress opens 
in special session arrangements will be made for financ- 
ing the railroads, which will mean undoubtedly imme- 
diate placing of orders for material, which, as is known, 
has been needed for some time, This he says will give 
additional strength to the fir market. 

John W. Miller, president of the Ooast Fir Lumber 
Co., wholesale, says that yard stock business is very 
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active and that cutting business shows unmistakable 
signs of improvement. While the volume of cutting 
business is not nearly what it should be, he says, it 
commands higher prices than it did a couple of weeks 
ago, with every prospect of further advances. H. S. 
Barkulos, manager of the company’s Denver office, is 
sending in a nice line of business from there, Mr. 
Miller reports. 

Robert J. Mentz, manager of the Brix Lumber Co., 
wholesale, says that the placing of orders for railroad 
ties by the Railroad Administration for June deliveries 
had a materially strengthening effect on cutting busi- 
ness. He says yard stock business is active. 

In connection with the placing of orders by the Rail- 
road Administration for ties of the 8-foot 6-inch size, 
some tie manufacturers were placed in a bad posi- 
tion, for they had cut their timber to the 8-foot multi- 
ple, which heretofore has been the accepted standard 
in this part of the country. One manufacturer had 
3,000,000 feet of timber logged to this size and would 
have been in a bad boat but for the fact that he man- 
aged to land a good sized order for switching ties of 
shorter length. 

It is reported that the sales offices of the Hast 
Oregon Lumber Co. are being moved from Kansas City, 
Mo., to Enterprise, Ore., where the company estab- 
lished its mill two years or so ago. It is said that 
practically all of the officers of the company will locate 
at Enterprise and that Duval Jackson, president of the 
company, plans to establish an office in Portland and 
make his residence here; The mill at Enterprise cut 
20,000,000 feet in 1918 and it is intended to increase 
the output to 25,000,000 feet this year. Two-thirds 
of the output is western pine and the remainder fir 
and larch. I. K. Campbell, general sales manager, 
arrived at Enterprise this week from Kansas City, and 
J. H. Higley, vice president, is on his way from Kansas 
City. The town of Enterprise is much pleased with the 
move, which will mean considerable to the community. 

C. H, Wheeler has resigned as president of the 
Wheeler Lumber Co., which operates a mill at Wheeler, 
Ore., on the Tillamook branch of the Southern Pacific. 
Mr. Wheeler has not been actively connected with the 
management of the mill, which is now in operation, for 
several years, because of the fact that he has been busy 
looking after his logging at Cochran, in the same vi- 
cinity, where he also has a smaller mill, but which is 
closed down for the present. 

C. W. Stimson, of Seattle, head of the Stimson Tim- 
ber Co. and former member of the Government fir pro- 
duction board, was in Portland during the week. The 
company has large timber interests on Gales Creek and 
in the vicinity of Cottage Grove, Ore. Mr. Stimson 
says that the outlook for the lumber business never 
was brighter in Oregon and Washington than now. He 
thinks that all mills of the Pacific Northwest will be 
worked to capacity for the next four or five years. 

The Johnson mill at Reedsport, Ore., has received 
an order for three carloads of spruce lumber to be used 
by a Chicago firm for piano backs. The material is to 
be 53 inches long and 3x4 inches. This is said to be 
the first business of this kind placed in western Oregon 
but more is expected. 

According to M, L, Merritt, forest examiner, ap- 
proximately $32,000 will be spent in the construction 
and maintenance of trails in the Snoqualmie, Rainier 
and Olympic national forests this summer, Mr. Mer- 
ritt has just returned from an examination of the 
forests. 

Lieut. Col. George H. Kelly, of Portland, has been 
awarded the medal of the Legion of Honor for his 
splendid services in France with the 20th Engineers 
(Forest). He had much to do with the lumber produc- 
tion work in France. Mr. Kelly, while now a resident 
of Portland, was formerly actively connected with 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co,, of Eugene. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


May 10.—The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Manager 
W. H. Boner has announced, is preparing to put on a 
night run at its mill “B.’’ The company is building a 
kiln, is installing additional cars and locomotives and 
in general preparing for doubling its force at the big 
plant on the river. This announcement is regarded 
as most important. It probably means the perma- 
nent employment of several hundred more men in 
Everett. It is considered the same as the establish- 
ing of a new industry here that would employ 400 men. 
The company is putting in a dry kiln of six rooms and 
the Everett Construction Co. is dredging a new log 
dump. 

“Everything has gone crazy,” is the way BH. L. 
Connor, of Connor & Bailey, characterizes the local 
shingle outlook. The demand for shingles, says Mr. 
Connor, has never before been as great as today. The 
mills of this district are unable to supply the great 
eastern demand, altho they are all operating at ca- 
pacity. Prices are the highest in their history and 
have not reached the top of the incline. Eastern prices 
on shingles are $3.80 for clears and $2.90 for stars. 
Red cedar siding demands record prices. On 6-inch 
clear, Coast price quoted for eastern shipment is 
$27.50; on “A” grade, $26.50, and on “B” grade, 
$20.50. Today’s prices are one dollar higher on clears 
and “A” grades than they were last week and $2 
higher on “B” grade. The local supply of “B” grade 
siding, says Mr. Connor, is practically exhausted. With 
the announcement of Manager Boner, of the Weyer- 
haeuser ‘mill, that the “B” plant was being doubled 
as to capacity, lumber and shingle men of this district 
look for the greatest era this district ever has had. 
Shingle mills and sawmills are increasing their ca- 
pacity and preparing to supply the eastern demand. 
Connor & Bailey last week purchased the shingle mill 
of the Lake Stevens Shingle Co. at Lake Stevens, on 
the Vernon road. This mill is equipped with three 





uprights and it will be operated night and day. 

Roger E. Simmons, who spent three years in Russia 
as a lumber investigator for the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, will speak on the lumber situation 
in Russia at the Everett Theater Wednesday evening, 
May 14. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 


May 10.—Cutting business has received an impetus 
thru a modifying of the specifications in the call for 
bids on railroad ties and the result to date is that 
approximately 2,000,000 pieces have been placed with 
northwestern mills. When the call was first issued 
the exactions were so strict as to make this business 
not at all desirable. It is now provided that while 
the lengths remain 8 feet 6 inches the ties may be 
7x9, or 40 percent 7x8; also that 20 percent may be 
sap—this in addition to the original provision allow- 
ing two inches of sap in heartwood. In the export 
eargo trade the Stimson mill at Ballard is filling an 
order for 1,100,000 feet of ordinary merchantable lum- 
ber for Shanghai. In the domestic cargo trade the 
A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation is loading 1,400,000 
feet of timbers on the Brookhaven, Tacoma, for Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. The Broohkaven will sail Monday. At 
the fir mills actual production is 15 percent below 
normal, but orders are more than 18 percent above, and 
shipments are approaching normal. In the rail trade 
the balance of unshipped orders is steadily mounting, 
until today it has reached a total of 10,000 cars, as 
compared with 6,400 cars Jan. 1. 

The market is strong. Discount No. 3, Rail B list, 
is being generally distributed, as marking the most 
recent advance. Stocks are depleted. The mills have 
as many mixed yard orders as they can take care of for 
prompt shipment and there is a general feeling that 
industrial and railroad business has accumulated, with 
requirements to be filled at an early date. Prediction 
is made that with the renewal of work on projects tem- 
porarily suspended there will be a keen scarcity of 
lumber in this country, even if foreign markets do not 
develop. 

The red cedar shingle situation arouses unusual in- 
terest. As the week closes clears are strong at the 
somewhat dizzy height of $3.75 and stars at $2.85, the 
spread between the two grades remaining nearly a dol- 
lar. The strength of the market is traceable directly 
to light production rather than to heavy demand, and 
production has been held back by unprecedented 
scarcity of logs and by labor troubles. Since shingle 
logs are a by-product of the fir camps the supply has 
been dwindling for months. In addition, labor in the 
shingle mills has been restless, altho the industry 
thruout Is practically on the open-shop basis, While 
there is no direct connection between this discontent 
and the recent strike of the “Chinks” in British Colum- 
bia it is probably true that the success of the Chinese 
sawyers and packers in resisting a cut in wages has 
strengthened the hand of the white employees on this 
side of the line. Be that as it may, practically all of 
the mills at Ballard have been obliged to cope with 
demands for higher pay. Their employees are on the 
8-hour basis and have been averaging about $8 a day. 
There has been a great deal of rumbling and grum- 
bling by the men. Packers have been receiving 13% 
cents a thousand flat and 14 cents upright, and sawyers 
21 and 24 cents. They demanded a 2-cent advance and 
at the same time an advance cf 50 cents a day for 
common labor. When the millmen conceded 1 cent a 
thousand the employees held out, and at length the 
scale was adjusted by allowing the packers pay on the 
basis of 15 cents flat, instead of 15% cents and the 
sawyers 22 cents for clears. About 300 men have taken 
part in the walkout. The mills are now running. 

Frank J. Taylor has reorganized the shingle branch 
of the Lake Union Mill Co., Seattle, on a coéperative 
basis, and has incorporated the concern for $20,000, 
with Henry M. White and O. H. McGill as his asso- 
ciates. They are all practical men and each will take 
an active part in the operation of the plant. Mr. 
Taylor has been running the mill for several years and 
is convinced that the cojperative plan will offer a solu- 
tion for numerous situations in the shingle business. 

John D. Collins, president of the John D. Collins 
Lumber Co., has returned from an absence of a month, 
during which he visited Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago, Peoria, Decatur, Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines, 
Sioux City, Cedar Rapids, Denver, Colorado Springs 
and Great Falls. He found everywhere, particularly 
in the country districts and the small towns, a growing 
demand for lumber in small quantities for immediate 
shipment. 


Wales Bryden, secretary of the Pioneer Lumber Co., 
is again in Seattle following a business trip to the 
Atlantic seaboard which took him as far north as 
Boston and as far south as Baltimore. “A big demand 
for lumber is starting beautifully,” says Mr. Bryden. 
“It is being felt perceptibly in the cities and the im- 
pression is gaining ground that they’ve got to buy 
because they’ve got to build. Housing facilities are at 
a premium everywhere except in Philadelphia, where 
the United States Housing Corporation during the war 
erected a tremendous array of wonderful structures. 
There will be a tremendous demand for lumber, It 
will increase progressively with the year, and in my 
opinion it will ‘pyramid.’ There will be no decrease in 
labor; little, if any, reduction in the cost of living; 
and the price of lumber certainly will be higher, and 
maybe very much higher, before it is lower. A great, 
big year is in store for the industry.” 

L. S. MelIntyre, traffic manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, will leave here May 14 for 
Washington, D. C., where he will be West Coast repre- 
sentative May 22 at the oral argument, docket 10128, 
lumber carload minima. He will assist J. Van Dyke 
Norman, attorney, of Louisville, Ky., who will argue 
the case as the representative of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Norman and Mr. 
McIntyre will confer in Washington May 20. This 
case involves the general investigation of, the lumber 
carload minima thruout the country and the argument 
set for Thursday May 22 will probably be the con- 
cluding chapter to an. investigation of nationwide 
scope. 

Roy A. Dailey, secretary and manager of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, was presiding officer and 
one of the guests of honor at this week’s luncheon of 
Seattle wholesalers. Other guests were Maj. F. 8. 
Dickinson, of Colby & Dickinson, and Lieut. Harry 
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Krebs, who was formerly with the H. B. Waite Lum- 
ber Co. Maj. Dickinson, as a member of the Ninety- 
first Division, went so far into the thick of the fighting 
as to come home with the Belgian croix de guerre, and 
likewise Lieut. Krebs, who was with Co. F. First Gas 
Regiment, saw heavy service. When they exchanged 
experiences it was found that both of them had fought 
over the same ground. Mr. Dailey reviewed the lum- 
ber situation in France and Belgium, from knowledge 
gained as a member of the commission of the American 
ixport Lumber Corporation, He also gave a descrip- 
tive talk on the battlefields and narrated personal ex- 
periences during his tour. He spoke for more than 
an hour, The meeting was the most largely attended 
luncheon yet given by the Seattle wholesalers and all 
present joined in a hearty reception to the three men 
who had been on the battle line. 

Max J. Finch, a lumberman of South Park, Seattle, 
has returned from overseas service. He was with the 
306th ammunition train. Mr. Finch is associated in 
business at South Park with his brother, C. P. Finch. 

The Pacific Car & Foundry Co., at Renton, has 
started work on an order for 1,000 freight cars. After 
weeks of preparation a model car has been built at the 
plant, on the plans and specifications of the contract, 
and the model has been accepted. The plant will speed 
up work on the order. 

Roger E, Simmons, representative of the Department 
of Commerce, has left for Kansas City, after a busy 
week in the lumber centers of Washington. From this 
city he went to Spokane and thence returned to the 
West Side for a series of practical talks at the camps 
and mills. He was in Aberdeen Monday, in Everett 
Wednesday and Tacoma Thursday, having every day 
filled except Tuesday. 

Gen, Brice P. Disque, in citing Lieut. Col. H. P. Bull 
and nineteen others of the spruce production division 
for the distinguished service medal, recites that they 
were forced to deal with ‘150,000 civilian lumbermen 
and over 500 mills and logging camps, operating over 
a mountainous country 500 miles long, in a climate 
with average rainfall averaging over eight inches.” 
The work of the spruce production division was cen- 
tered on the forests and mills of Puget Sound, Grays 
Harbor, Willapa Harbor, the Olympic Peninsula, Port- 
land, the Columbia River and the Coast timber regions 
of Oregon. 

District Railroad Director L. C. Gilman has turned 
down the Longshoremen’s Union in a refusal to dis- 
charge nonunion men on the railroad terminal docks, 
but he made the concession that in future all water 
front men required would be hired thru the union, 
This reply was unsatisfactory to the union and it has 
adopted a strike resolution. The resolution will be 
put to a ballot of all unions in the Pacific coast dis- 
trict of the International Longshoremen’s Association 
and if approved the association will call a general 
strike of union water front workers at all Pacific coast 
ports, from Prince Rupert, B. C., to San Diego, Calif. 
It would affect stevedores, truckers, checkers, weighers, 
spotters, cereal and flour mill workers, grain handlers, 
coal men and other longshore workers. If a general 
strike is called it will affect both domestic and foreign 
cargo lumber shipments, 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


May 10.—The Peshewa, the eighth of the Federal 
vessels to be operated by steam, built at the Coos Bay 
Shipbuilding Co.’s plant in Marshfield, was launched 
May 38. The company has two more Federal barges to 
complete, 

The small mill of the C. A, Smith Co. will operate 
on a night shift in order to produce enough lumber 
to keep one of the big company steamers occupied 
carrying lumber from Coos Bay to San Francisco. 

The North Bend box factory is working on an order 
for veneer. This is the first work of this kind at- 
tempted on Coos Bay and as it is a success, it will lay 
the foundation of a new local industry. 

The district council of the first district of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen was held in Marsh- 
field May 5. The council is composed of four employers 
and four employees, Grievances and suggestions of 
all kinds from the locals of the district were heard by 
the council, 

J. M. Miller, of the bureau of entomology of the 
Department of Agriculture, is here to investigate the 
green aphis which is attacking trees. He was brought 
to Coos County by L. J. Simpson, who has large timber 
holdings and who noticed the insect. The aphis is 
attacking the spruce trees. Mr. Miller declares that 
it will work on the trees until they die. He will 
endeavor to find some means of coping with the pest. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


May 10.—Nearly all of the lumber mills in the State 
are operating and by the end of the month they will 
all be running, some night and day, and the prospects 
are for a larger cut than a year ago by at least 30 
percent. 

The labor shortage is not so keen as it has been. 
All mills report practically full crews with the excep- 
tion that one mill could use a few more men, but it is 
not seriously handicapped and the famous log drives of 
northwestern Montana are coming in good shape, 
but could still use possibly twenty-five experienced 
log drivers. The conditions are most favorable and 
no great difficulty is expected in bringing all the logs 
to the ponds at the mills regardless of a recent at- 
tempted strike. 

The Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
with headquarters at Kalispell, issues a weekly crop 
report and this week’s issue indicates most favor- 
able prospects thruout the entire State. Bvery county 
heard from with the exception of one had good rains in 
the last ten days and the acreage planted is a great 
deal more than a year ago. 

The Forestry Regiment, 20th Engineers, was for- 
tunate in having as one of its captains George Slack, 
one of the most prominent loggers of Kalispell. He 
has spent over a year in France and is just returning 


with a most commendable record. It is reported that 
he has just landed in New York and will be home very 


soon. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


May 10.—New buildings and betterments and altera- 
tions in old ones are announced nearly every day in 
Bellingham. This month’s permits bid fair to exceed 
‘those of April by $25,000 or more. April’s permits ran 
about $35,000. 

The Whatcom Falls Mill Co., one of the largest cedar 
cutting concerns in the world, will this spring under- 
take extensive improvements in its yards. Secretary 
JJ. A. Loggie announces that it will build two dry kilns 
and a steel burner. This company is operating steadily, 
cutting shingles and cedar siding, and the McCoy- 
Loggie Timber Co., which supplies it with logs, is 
running two sides in its timber stand in the Welcome 
district. 

The logging operations of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills have increased to such an extent that the 
company has found it necessary to purchase a 70-ton 
Shay locomotive and it will soon arrive at the Alger 
camp. This will make the eighth locomotive operated 
by the company, which has three camps. It now has 
also approximately 100 logging cars and has recently 
bought six more connected logging cars. The com- 
pany’s daily output of logs totals 600,000 feet, or 75 
carloads. 

On the Bellingham & Northern Railway the log out- 
put is growing at such a rate that the company has 
ordered 100 new logging cars and forty of these have 
been turned over to the Great Northern at Everett 
for immediate delivery here. 

W. T. Morrison this week became manager of the 
Fidalgo Lumber & Box Co.’s big plant in Anacortes, 
succeeding Joseph Morrison, who has removed to south- 
ern California for his health. Joseph Morrison has 
managed the plant since it was acquired by the Morri- 
son interests several years ago and which interests now 
operate sawmills and box factories in Blaine and 
Bellingham. H. D. Jackson, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Fidalgo plants, has sold his interests in 
them and will also remove to California. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


May 10.—-Mills report the local building demand as 
still active, the totals of April in new construction 
showing a substantial gain over both March, 1919, and 
April, 1918. April building permits totaled 411 as 
against 330 for April 1918. According to the mills and 
the city building inspection office, the steady gain 
home pbuilding is showing indicates that builders 
realize that construction costs will remain on the 
higher level attained during the war. 

The Fir Production Board has issued a call for bids 
to be opened May 20 for 15,154,591 feet of ship lumber 
on hand at wood ship yards in various districts on the 
Pacific, including 241,822 feet at the Wright yard in 
Tacoma and 328,448 feet at the Babare Bros.’ yard in 
Tacoma. Bids will be received on either the whole 
quantity, the quantity in any one of the six Pacific 
districts, or the quantity at any one of the ship 
yards, 

The Bione, the eighth Ferris type wood ship built 
at the yards of the Tacoma Shipbuilding Co., was suc- 
cessfully launched at midnight Wednesday. The vessel 
was 100 percent complete for ways work. 

Wednesday night at the Union Club the Washington 
Wood Shipbuilders’ Association entertained as its 
guest Capt. W. A. Magee, who recently resigned as 
manager of the Puget Sound district for the shipping 
board. Covers were laid for 120. President C. H. 
Hamilton, of the association, presided. After the ban- 
quet and speeches the entire party attended the mid- 
night launching at the Tacoma Shipbuilding Co. yards. 
Capt. Magee was presented with an automobile by the 
association. 

The Clear Fir Lumber Co. is finding a good demand 
for lumber, especially uppers, and is running its plant 
steadily and its planing mill nights. 

The Eastern Railway & Lumber Co. is preparing to 
resume operations at its big mill in Centralia after . 
having been idle since January, according to officials 
of the company who were in the city this week. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


May 10.—Bullish sentiment is still decidedly in con- 
trol so far as the lumber situation is concerned. Real 
optimism is reflected by the operations of every yard in 
Los Angeles. ‘The eagerness to sell regardless of prices, 
which was the situation so evident all of last year, has 
entirely disappeared. Contractors are becoming more 
concerned with guaranties of prompt deliveries rather 
than seeking to cut the last dime out of the price. 

The market situation this week is devoid of any 
marked changes and the steady growth of business is 
only a repetition on a larger scale of the situation 
during the last three months. Building operations so 
far this year are a million and a half dollars ahead of 
the corresponding first four months of 1918. 

There is still an acute shortage of lumber at the 
Coast and “randoms” are unusually conspicuous by 
their absence. There has been an advance in the price 
of shingles of 10 cents a thousand. It seems impossible 
to secure No. 1 redwood shakes and heavy premiums 
above the market price have been offered for prompt 
shipment without success. Many jobs are held up due 
to the fact that lath are still so scarce as to be almost 
unobtainable in large quantities. 

F. P. Mauk, who was formerly associated with the 
Hayward Lumber Co., is now managing the office of the 
branch yard of the Woodhead Lumber Co. at Florence. 
Mr. Mauk has been in the lumber business in Los 
Angeles and the near vicinity for many years. 

Henry M. Robinson, former treasurer of the Pacific 
Lumber Co., was appointed May 7 a member of the 
United States Shipping Board. Mr. Robinson has been 


one of Los Angeles’ most prominent business men and it 
is of no little importance that he has been appointed 
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as a member of the shipping board, especially at this 
time when the ship building industry assumes the 
importance that it has of late and when Los Angeles 
is making every effort to increase its port facilities. 

H. E. Hahn, manager of the Consolidated Lumber 
Co. at Watts, is the father of a little baby girl who 
arrived May 7. 

A lumber yard will be established adjoining the 
Bakersfield Sandstone Brick Co. The yard will be run 
by the brick yard, of which James Curran is general 


manager. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


May 14.—Minneapolis building permits for April 
were far more in number and in estimated cost than 
for the first quarter of the year and more than double 
the volume of April a year ago. A total of 949 per- 
mits was issued with a total estimated cost of $1,779,- 
950, compared with 607 permits for an estimated cost 
of $764,945 for April of last year. The total for the 
first four months of 1919 is $2,958,165, compared with 
$1,851,105 for the same four months in 1918. The 
outlook is rendered somewhat uncertain by the car- 
penters’ strike, which still holds back building in the 
twin cities. 

J. W. Phillips, well known as a lumber salesman for 
a number of years, has returned to his first love after a 
few years of operating in other lines. ‘He will be sales 
representative here for the East Oregon Lumber Co., 
of Enterprise, Ore., selling its pine, larch and fir, and 
also will have a line of west Coast fir. He expects 
also to handle pine and cottonwood from British Co- 
lumbia. 

W. R. Ballord, general manager of the Somers Lum- 
ber Co., Somers, Mont., was here a few days ago. He 
reports a good business outlook for Inland Empire 
mills and says that the labor situation is growing more 
stable since the various communities have been rid 
ding themselves of the I. W. W. element. 

J. G. Ballord, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., 
is back from a business visit to the Pacific coast and 
the Inland Empire country. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


May 13.—In nearly all important lines it is a seller’s 
market, with dealers much less concerned about what 
they will have to pay for stock than they are of get 
ting the orders placed and reasonably prompt shipment 
assured. For southern pine, fir and shingles the mar- 
ket is wide open. Hardwood stock for public improve 
ment and industrial uses is in good demand, but the 
mills are not running on full time for lack of logs. 
The market for other woods is widening slowly, but 
there will be a strong demand for them before the mid- 
dle of the year. More than 75,000 middle western 
soldiers have been discharged in the last month and 
more are coming in every day, so that the labor market 
is easy, except for the difficulty of inducing men to 
return to farm work. However, Government and State 
employment officials have plans already made for gath- 
ering labor for the harvest season. 

A new building code is one of the projects of the 
present city administration. According to M. 8S. Shin- 
nick, superintendent of building, the present code has 
been saddled with so many conflicting amendments 
that there is practically no code left. A modern code 
was drafted two years ago but never adopted, and it is 
proposed to make this the basis of the new one, with 
certain modifications which would lessen the cost of 
building without sacrificing safety. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


May 14.—Lumber operators and jobbers grow more 
optimistic regarding the trade outlook. An encouraging 
feature is the better carlot inquiry, reported in all 
quarters, as building up substantially in the aggregate 
and taken on a whole dealers are sanguine that the 
corner has been turned. Said Charles A. McDonald, a 
jobber with a wide connection over the Northwest: 
“The lumber situation appears to be rounding to 
better with each week. Building seems to be picking 
up in earnest, and when the demand from that quarter 
becomes normal it looks as if the yards are going to 
find that they are running on too low stocks, and 
there may be some scrambling for supplies later. 
Quotations are firmly held all along the line. I have 
not heard of any cutting, and from present indications 
some dealers who have held back may be obliged to pay 
higher prices.” 

The manager of one of the largest companies here 
operating camps and sawmills asserted that he is 
quoting the same prices as last fall and that dealers 
who had been inclined to hold back now show a dispo- 
sition to cover their requirements. 

Another jobber said that he has been in receipt 
recently of inquiries from large handlers in the Hast 
who previously could not be interested. He regarded 
that as an indication that the yards down that way 
are beginning to sell lumber more freely and that they 
recognize they must sort up their stocks shortly. 

The movement of lumber to the East is beginning to 
strike its stride. The steamer Charles Horn and tow 
Myron are loading white pine lumber this week from 
the Alger, Smith & Co. and Scott-Graff Co. docks for 
Tonawanda (N. Y.) delivery. The steamer Donaldson 
and tow are on their way up for a load to go to 
Bay City, Mich., and the steamer Michael and tow are 
due here this week for loads to go to a Lake Erie port. 

The extent of the recent improvement in building in 
the head of the lakes cities recently is illustrated in 
April permits at Duluth aggregating $434,673, an 
increase of 197 percent over the same month last year, 
and in Superior they total $444,534, as against $90,005 
during the corresponding period last year. 

Wages of sawmill operators at Duluth are now at the 
highest level in the history of the trade. Lumber 
loaders at the docks demand $1 an hour and time and 
a half for overtime, as compared with 75 cents and 
time and a half a year ago. 


Producers of dimension timber who have found their 
trade growing slack owing to the easing up in opera- 
tions on the iron ranges are getting compensation in a 
boom in the tie trade, according to Louis J. Hopkins, 
of Swallow & Hopkins, operating at Winton, Minn., 
and with offices in Duluth. He is sanguine that the 
present war-time prices of ties will be maintained in 
consequence of the actual shortage and the certainty 
that the Railroad Administration must shortly make a 
start upon improvements that have been deferred for 


some time. 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


May 12.—The demand for all classes of yard stock 
thru this section is greater than the mills are able to 
take care of. The supply of finish lumber, B&Better 
flooring, ceiling and drop siding is practically exhausted, 
as many mills have sold ahead from thirty to sixty 
days. There is less 8-inch and 10-inch No. 2 at the 
mills than No. 1 common. There is a good supply of 
both 4-inch and 6-inch No. 1 and No. 2 common. 

Now that the New England States and the central 
States are coming into the market for grain doors and 
No. 3 inch stock the mills will be well taken care of. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


May 12.—The trading in North Carolina pine has 
shown a marked increase, both in rough and dressed 
lumber, altho the amount of dressed stock sold is much 
in excess of the rough. There is a general feeling all 
thru the eastern consuming market that the lumber 
business will continue to develop more life and while 
prices may not change very much because of the 
strenuous effort of buyers to hold them down, an active 
demand will eventually force values to a higher level. 
There was a noticeable increase in the sale of the 
better grades of 4/4 edge during the week, particu- 
larly Nos. 1 and 3 grades. 

The demand from the New England market is more 
brisk, but it appears that the orders are all for im- 
mediate requirements and that no lumber is being 
bought for the future. 

Lumbermen who have been soliciting in this terri- 
tory say it is very hard to secure higher prices than 
the last Government maximum list for good rough lum- 
ber, especially 4/4 edge boards. There has also been 
an increase in the demand for Nos. 1 and 3 grades of 
rough stock boards during the week. The mills are 
able to secure advances on No. 3 lumber, as this item is 
scarce and has been very popular recently. As for 
the lower grades of rough lumber, such as box and 
cull, there is a little more life to the market even tho 
the sales are small. Prices shdw no further tendency 
to decline. Several cargoes of 4/4 edge box have been 
sold in New York recently at $29 f. o. b, Norfolk 
net and some small sales of from one to five cars have 
been at a higher figure. It is possible to scout around 
among the small mills and pick up bargains, altho this 
is becoming more difficult since many of the small mills 
have been forced to close down because of labor con- 
ditions. 

Now that the Victory loan is out of the way and the 
peace terms have been announced it is felt that there 
will be a better demand for box lumber. There las 
been a rather good demand for Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strips and box bark strips. The improvement in the 
first item has been especially noticeable. The majority 
of sales have been for strips to be dressed on two sides 
to %-inch. Prices are gradually strengthening. 

In dressed lumber the demand has been sufficiently 
large to make all items on the list active. Prices 
have not shown much change, altho the tendency on 
the part of those grades which have not advanced re 
cently has been to stiffen. Flooring, 7/16-inch ceiling 
and roofers have been the most popular items. Several 
large sales of especially made roofers, 11/16-inch thick, 
have been made for prompt delivery at attractive 
prices. During May it is expected that sufficient 
dressed lumber will be sold to absorb the production. 

Production during week of May 3 showed a slight 
increase, being 39 percent of normal, as against 38 
percent the week previous. Orders during the week 
showed a slight decrease, being 84 percent of actual 
production. A general tendency to optimism prevails. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 

May 12.—So great has been the buying lately that 
the mills generally have slowed up in the matter of 
booking more business, being of the opinion that the 
demand is going to grow much stronger and be accom- 
panied by correspondingly attractive prices. The 
bookings the last few weeks have been very brisk, some 
companies having bookings that will keep them busy 
for the next several weeks, and at present they are 
practically out of the market, having decided to reject 
almost all offerings for a while. They feel that it is 
not good business to fill their files with orders at the 
present prices, altho these are much better than a few 
weeks ago, because the lumber business is brighter per- 
haps than ever before and prospective buying seems to 
offer still better returns. 

Stocks are undoubtedly badly broken, with some 
items practically unobtainable in quantities ef any 
appreciable extent. The mills must cut this lumber to 
meet the demand. The scarcity of fooring is one of the 
features of the market. It is persistently sought, and 
the price has advanced on an average $3 a thousand 
during the last two or three weeks. 

The strengthening of the market on finish, boards 
and dimension is also very noticeable, with dimension, 
however, showing a more steady advance than the 
others, Finish has become almost as scarce as flooring, 
while the price on boards, 4-inch to 12-inch, both Nos. 
1 and 2, has witnessed an average advance of $2 a 
thousand during ten days. Similar improvement is 
noted in other southern pine items. In brief the market 
generally is unusually encouraging, practically all good 
merchantable lumber bringing excellent prices. 

In almost countless localities the home-building 
campaigns are under way, and are picking up strength 


(Concluded on Page 74) 

























































second to none in 
quality and mill- 


work is the kind 


exacting buyers get 
from Camp. Send 


your future orders to 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 


Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Bldg., 

GEO. W, JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. 
CAMP, Manager 





DAILY CAPACITY 
Planing Mills - - 400,000 feet 
Saw Mills - - 600,000 feet 





MILLS 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Interior of Rough Shed. 
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Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Manufactured and Graded Right 


Big Sandy Lumber Co., Inc. 








Telegraph via 
Tuscaloosa. 


Hull, (Tsesloots) Ala, 





Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged 
in manufacturing and 
catering to the Yellow 
Pine trade for 36 years. 





We Solicit Special Orders 
Prompt Delivery 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 
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Timbers 
Both Long and Shortleaf 
Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 














Tims B. Quinn, | sicmn | 
Frank Spangler, ‘osct3x° 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


and other Southern Hardwoods 








The ERCANTILE 


LUMBER CO. 
JACKSON, MISS. 


Strictly a TRANSIT NoCompetitorto 
Yellow Pine Planing Mill the Wholesaler 


Can bore 1% or 2 inch hole in square timber up to 22 feet in length. 











L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Mise 
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to $6 thousand. in leather $6, cloth $5. postpaid. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








8S. K. Hazlett, of the Holly-Elk Lumber Co., Weston, 
W. Va., was in Chicago Tuesday and called on several 
members of the local hardwood trade. 


George F. Kerns, of the George F. Kerns Lumber 
Co., left Tuesday to spend several days at the mill 
of the company at Mounds, III. 


George J. McCorkle, sales manager of the John 
Schroeder Lumber Co., of Ashland, Wis., was a local 
lumber trade visitor on Wednesday. 


L. O. Taylor, of the box shook department of the 
Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore., was in Chicago this 
week and called on the trade that is interested in the 
box shook business. 


E. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Co., 
left Wednesday for sunny California, where he will join 
Mrs, Thornton, who has been there several weeks. They 
plan to visit several parts of the West before returning 
home. 


Percy F, Fletcher, vice president of the D. 8. Pate 
Lumber Co., went south this week expecting to re- 
main two or three weeks, visiting the company’s own 
operations and other mills in the South. 


The W. M. Simpson Lumber Co., wholesaler and 
retailer of Terre Haute, Ind., has moved its general 
offices from that city to Indianapolis. The new offices 
are located at 309-312 Penway Building. 


H. T. Fall, manager of the Chicago branch of the 
Red River Lumber Co., returned this week after spend- 
ing several days calling on trade in Wisconsin and later 
visiting the office of the company at Minneapolis, Minn. 


N. H. Huey, of the Oregon Lumber Co., and Lee H. 
Shepherd, of the W. L. Shepherd Lumber Co., went to 
Toledo, Ohio, to attend the annual picnic held there 
on Thursday and Friday tendered by the Toledo 
wholesalers to the Michigan retailers, 


Henry J. Helmes, vice president of the Helmes 
Manufacturing Co., of Leavenworth, Kan., and Kansas 
City, Mo., furniture manufacturer, was in Chicago 
Wednesday and placed orders for a considerable vol- 
ume of lumber supplies with local distributers, 


J. H. Donner, of the S. H. Bolinger Lumber Co., of 
Shreveport, La., who represents the company in Chi- 
cago territory, moved his office this week from the 
Chamber of Commerce Building to the Conway Build- 
ing. The new office is at room 712 and Mr. Donner 
has larger and more comfortable quarters. 


Justin Peters, H, J. Pelstring, of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and F. B. Fowler and Cicero Disher, of the 
Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., were in Chicago this week attending the 
annual meeting of the National Association of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, which was held at the 
Hotel La Salle. 


L. J. Pomeroy, manager of the Chicago office of the 
Landeck Lumber Co., returned from a sales trip in 
Indiana enthusiastic over the business situation, saying 
that the demand for hardwoods now is fine with 
industries in the Hoosier State and the outlook even 
better. Getting stocks to meet the demand is the 
difficulty just now, he said. 


KF. T. Turner, vice president and general manager 
of the Darnell-Love Lumber Co., Leland, Miss., was in 
Chicago this week and said that both mills of the com- 
pany are now being operated full time, sawing 
1,000,000 feet of lumber every week, and that they 
had a good supply of logs. The hardwood situation is 
rapidly improving, he said, especially the demand for 
exportation, and trade now has a rosy look. 


Announcement is made by the Walter A. Zelnicker 
Supply Co., of St. Louis, Mo., dealer in railroad and 
mill equipment, that F. X. Meehan has been appointed 
advertising manager of the company. Mr, Meehan has 
had a long and valuable advertising experience, having 
been with some of the leading industrial companies of 
the country. During the war he was one of the “Four 
Minute’ men in St. Louis and made more than 500 
patriotic talks, 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
just issued a neat booklet giving some of the addresses 
in full and others in part that were delivered at the 
first American Lumber Congress and the seventeenth 
annual meeting of the association, held at the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago on April 14-17. The booklet affords 
a comprehensive account of the notable lumbering 
gathering and any one interested in the meeting should 
obtain a copy from the association offices in Chicago, 


Scott W. Chambers and F. BE. Worden, two well 
known northern lumbermen, have formed the F. E. 
Worden Lumber Co., with headquarters at Oshkosh, 
Wis., and will wholesale southern, west Coast and Wis- 
consin lumber as well as hardwood flooring. Mr. Wor- 
den has been located at Oshkosh since 1890 and Mr. 
Chambers has for the last twenty years been a traveling 
salesman with the Northwestern Lumber Co., of Eau 
Claire and Stanley, Wis., 


Private Harvey E. Dewey, who is attached to one 
of the repair units of the motor transport corps, 
American Expeditionary Force, writes that he is 
listed to return to the United States July 15, and 
adds: ‘During my sixteen months’ service in France, 
myself as well as other soldiers on duty at the main 
lumber supply yard have found great pleasure in 
reading the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, sent by my for- 
mer employer. It has kept me in close touch with 
the lumber industry back home.” 


President C. M. Smalley, of the Lumbermen’s Golf 
Association of Chicago, and members of the board of 
directors met at the Lumbermen’s Club on Tuesday 
and discussed tentative plans for the coming annual 
golf tournament of the association. Nothing definite 
was decided either as to the date or the place for 
holding the tournament, but the “big day” will be 
either June 16 or 17 and the Flossmoor, Beverly and 
Olympian Fields are under consideration. A decision 
will be reached soon and an announcement made. 


A general meeting of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago will be held at the association rooms next 
Wednesday, with luncheon at 12:15 o’clock. It will be 
the first general meeting of the association held this 
year and A. C. Quixley, of the Quixley Lumber Co., 
former president of the association and now its national 
councilor, will make a report on the recent meeting 
of the National Chamber of Commerce held at St. 
Louis, Mo. Col. Henry Stephens, of the Illinois di- 
vision of the National Association of Box Manufactur- 
ers, will also speak, 


W. D. Jamison, who recently resigned his position 
as sales manager of the G. A. Roy Lumber Co., of 
Lexington, Ky., has opened a buying office at 1433 
Exchange Building, Memphis, Tenn., and will buy 
hardwoods for several well known concerns in Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Buffalo, and elsewhere. 
Mr. Jamison is thoroly familiar with the buying busi- 
ness in southern territory. In returning to Memphis 
he takes over the buying office formerly operated by 
Thomas KE. Griffith, who has gone into busipess for 
himself as a member of the W. L. Briscoe Lumber Co. 


Isaac Baker, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., who 
has been with that company so long that his friends 
know him as the “grand old man of the lumber indus- 
try,” and Mrs. Baker returned this week from Gulfport, 
Miss., where they had been for several weeks. He 
reported having had a fine time in the South but glad 
to get back to see that the “boys” at the office were 
getting along all right. Tho with the Edward Hines 
company more than thirty-two years, Mr. Baker still 
keeps his “ear to the ground” and very little goes on 
in the lumber industry that he is not well informed on: 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received Bulletin 
No. 1, reporting the progress in drainage work in 
Pemiscot County, Missouri. This is the county of 
which Deering is the county seat and it is interest- 
ing to note from this report that the Wisconsin Lum- 
ber Co. was the prime mover in getting this extensive 
drainage work started, and that Frank R. Gadd, at 
that time vice president and general manager of that 
company but now a well known association secretary, 
in 1916 employed engineers to make the initial study 
and report. The agricultural value of this drainage 
work is obvious from the description of it at hand. 


Seth E. Barwick, manager of the Chicago office of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and Mrs. Barwick received 
the glad tidings this week that their son, W. E. ‘Bill’ 
Barwick, who has been in France many months as a 
member of Co. 18 of the 20th Engineers, expected to 
be back soon to place his feet under the home table. 
A letter dated April 25 from Capieteu, France, said 
that he expected to leave for embarkation camp the 
following day and would probably leave France for 
the good old United States on May 15. ‘‘Bill,’’ who 
was one of the survivors of the ill-fated Tuscania, 
will surely find the home fires burning. W. M. Beebe, 
of Kansas City, sales manager of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., was a Chicago visitor this week. 


A unique event took place at army headquarters in 
Chicago a few days ago when a delegation from the 
Three Score and Ten Club, the Chicago organization 
composed of Governor Frank O. Lowden and three 
score and ten of the leading political lights of Illinois, 
called on Maj. Gen. Leonard A. Wood and presented 
him with three score and ten copies of ‘‘Tote-road and 
Trail,” the latest book by Douglas Malloch, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ‘The formal presentation was 
made by Col. Lorenzen, and the author, who was also 
present, also spoke. Gen. Wood accepted the volumes 
and they will be distributed to the camp and hospital 
libraries that he will designate. ‘‘Tote-road and Trail” 
was selected by the club as the volume to be distributed 
among the soldiers as they considered it essentially a 
man’s book. All of the volumes were autographed by 
the author. 


Richard Dailey, a member of the 149th ‘Reilly’s 
Bucks” of the Rainbow Division, was a guest of EB. ¢ 
Cook, of the EK. C. Cook Lumber Co., at the Lumber- 
men’s Club on Monday. Mr. Dailey is a former em- 
ployee of Mr. Cook. After a week or so seeing if all 
of Chicago is still on the map as he remembered it 
he will assume his old position. He had little to say 
of experiences “over there,” except that the 147 days 
of consecutive fighting which the Rainbows experienced 
taught the boys a lot of things, and not the least 
of these was that they would now keep as busy back 
home in peace times achieving the objective as they 
were in routing the Hun in the Argonne. ‘Most of 
the boys say they are going to take an interest in 
politics,” he said, “and if every boy that feels that 
way acts that way you will see some political cleaning 
up.”” Mr. Dailey said that the worst parting he ever 
experienced was with his horse which saw service 
with him for many weeks during the hard fighting in 
France. “I almost cried when I said goodbye to that 
horse,” he said, ‘and I know the horse did.” Mr. 


Dailey was an entertaining guest at the southern pine 
table and showed by his bearing that he was every inch 
a soldier, 
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NEW HINES MILL TO START SOON 


Within a week or ten days the big new sawmill of 
the Edward Hines interests at Lumberton, Miss., will 
blow its whistle and a start will be made on a run that 
it is expected will saw 100,000,000 feet a year of 
southern pine. Work on the big mill, which will be one 
of the best equipped in the South, has been going on 
for months, and it would have been in operation weeks 
earlier had not machinery delivery, held back on ac- 
count of war conditions, been delayed. The operation 
is on the site of the old mill of Hinton Bros., whose 
interests were bought out by the Hines interests when 
a purchase of 3,000,000,000 feet of standing timber, 
enough to carry the operation many years, was made 
by the latter, The operation will be in direct charge 
of J. S. Whitten, who for many years had charge of 
the Hines pine interests at Winton, Minn., which are 
now close up to the last log. The new mill has dry 
kiln and planing mill facilities and is modern in every 
way. In fact, it is about the last word in sawmilling. 

Lumberton is on the Gulf & Ship Island and South- 
ern railroads and has a good outlet to connecting 
routes in every direction. The operation is 65 miles 
from the other Hines mill, known as the Jordan River 
operation, at Kiln, Miss. The timber is all longleaf 
and the new mill insures the Hines company a big out- 
put of lumber in yard stocks and timbers. 





OPENS EASTERN SALES OFFICE 


Another step in the broadening business of the 
Liberty Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., and Chicago, 
was evidenced this week when an eastern sales office 
was opened in New York in charge of G. R. Bleecker. 
The Liberty Lumber.Co., not yet 2 years old, has 
been setting a record for a youngster, and its sales of 
all kinds of Pacific Coast and Inland Empire stock 
east of the Rockies already reach a big volume. The 
officers of the company are: Frank D. Lee, president, 
who is in charge of the Portland office; G. G. Rupley, 
vice president, who is in charge of the Chicago office 
handling eastern sales, and W. A. Schmidt, secretary 
and treasurer, who is with Mr. Lee at Portland. 

Recently C. T, Lester, of Ludington, Mich., joined 
the Chicago office, and now Mr. Bleecker, who is 
thoroly familiar with western lumber, goes to New 
York. Mr. Bleecker got his first taste of the lumber 
industry in the woods, joining the logging force of the 
Smith-Powers Logging Co., in the Marshfield, Ore., 
territory in 1908. He logged with that company for 
three years and then went to the Bay Point, Calif., 
manufacturing operation of the C, A. Smith interests. 





G. R. PLEBCKER ; 
In Charge of New York Office of Liberty Lumber Co. 


He remained there three years and then went to New 
York as eastern sales representative of the Robert 
Dollar interests. As the war progressed and it became 
more difficult to carry on a cargo business with the 
East that business was closed, and in 1916 he became 
sales representative of the Douglas Fir Co., of Port- 
land, Ore., with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 
After a few months he joined the Canadian army, being 
a lieutenant in a machine gun corps, and upon being 
mustered out he made arrangements to go to New 
York for the Liberty Lumber Co. 





IS CHICAGO A 9 O’CLOCK TOWN? 


Is Chicago a 9 o’clock town? 

If anyone thinks it is not, he may change his mind 
after reading what Charles F. Wacker, one of the city’s 
leading citizens, told sleepy-eyed aldermen at a meeting 
of some members of the city council this week. Mr. 
Wacker, who is chairman of the Chicago Plan Commis- 
sion, a body which has been working for years for a 
beautiful city, was speaking before the aldermen on the 
need of a branch postoflice on the West Side. 

He talked in his usual moderate, business-like tones 
for more than an hour and then became disgusted. 
Some of the aldermen dozed, others showed little in- 
terest, while none possessed a keen listening ear. Then 
Mr. Wacker exploded and, pounding the table, said: 

“The city council has got to wake up. For ten years 
Walter D. Moody, managing director of the commission, 
and myself have been fighting to get something done 
to save Chicago from being a small town. You have 


got to get behind these improvements if you want to 
get this city away from its provincialism. 

“T have just completed a seven weeks’ trip of many 
cities. Nowhere but in Chicago did I notice a lack of 
interest in getting reconstruction work started. In 
Kansas City the people made such a strong demand for 
public improvements that public officials had to give 
in to their demands. Don’t wait for the people of Chi- 
cago to get up mass meetings to urge you to action. 
Get busy. 

“You have projects for the West Side which mean 
much for the city’s future. Take hold of them as you 
ought to! Give this city the things it needs! The 
people will back you.” 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN quotes Mr. Wacker’s re- 
marks because it is interested in live towns, the kind 
with officials that have the “up and at ’em” attitude, 
and if it is true that Chicago lags, the sooner the truth 
is known the better. Those who have the city’s inter- 
ests most at heart say that it should be advancing 
with long strides, but it can not if its officials choose 
to move along in tortoise like fashion. 





HURDLED MANY FEET ‘‘OVER THE TOP’’ 
Did local lumber and allied interests go “over the 
top” in the Victory loan drive? Did they? Well, only 
$211,450; that’s all. 
After days of incessant work on the part of the di- 
recting heads, captains and lieutenants, that “grand 





HERMAN H. HETTLER; 
Chairman of Division 18 of Victory Loan 


and glorious feeling’ was experienced by the Victory 
loan workers last Saturday night when they came face 
to face with the fact that the local lumber quota had 
not only been passed but surpassed by many thousands 
of dollars. Incidentally, the local lumbermen have not 
failed Uncle Sam in any of his liberty bond drives, hav- 
ing gone “over the top” in each of the five drives. Here 
is the way the different divisions rolled up the bond 
sales: Division A, $840,850; B, $116,600; C, $47,650; 
D, $146,400; E, $567,400; F, $43,950; G, $61,250; H, 
$29,100; I, $207,600; J, $179,650, and committee at 
large, $57,500. Last week’s AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





A. H. RUTH; 
Who Did “His Bit” in Fine Shape 


gave a list of the workers in each division, but recog- 
nition should be given especially to Herman H. Hettler, 
of the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., former presi- 
dent of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, who 
was chairman of Division 18; Col, R. W. Harden- 
bergh, who directed all the office work in connection 
with the drive, and A. H, Ruth, of the G. W. Jones 
Lumber Co., who takes to any activity that is good 
for a cause as a fish takes to water. Mr. Ruth gave 
practically all his time to the work of corraling bond 


buyers and his knack of lassoing some of the untamed 
was at times almost uncanny. Another Victory loan 
worker who never says die was W. H. Davis, of Division 
H, the box manufacturer. He and his associates rolled 
up a total subscription of $429,100. The Victory loan 
drive among lumbermen and allied interests was a neat 
piece of work and a large number in the local fra- 
ternity took off their coats, rolled up their sleeves and 
went to it. Why shouldn’t they have gone “over the 
top”? 





PROSPECTIVE LUMBER MARKET ABROAD 


Everything is so chaotic in France and Belgium that 
any man’s guess is as good as another’s as to when 
business will so readjust itself that the exporting of 
hardwoods may be made from this country normally 
and easily, is the word brought back by Ferd de 
Anguera, of Chicago, of the Anguera Lumber & Tie 
Co., who was a member of a committee of five that 
spent eight weeks in France, Belgium and England 
studying the export situation. The other members 
were Louis Germain, jr., of Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. W. 
Turnbull, of Philadelphia, Pa.; L. F. Driver, of 
Thomasville, Ga., and R. A. Dailey, of Seattle, Wash. 

The French are weary and tired and so are the 
Belgians, and naturally so, after four years of war, 
said Mr. de Anguera, and they want to rest a while 
now that they feel safe again from the invader before 
they go seriously to the task of rebuilding a great com- 
mercial life. Anyway, they never will go at it in 
American style, but in their own way, and American 
business men, lumbermen or otherwise, who expect to 
engage in the export business may just as well now 
make up their minds to do business with the French 
in the French way, the English in the English way 
and the Belgians in the Belgian way, because they 
will have to come around to that way of thinking 
sooner or later, Americans who think they are going 
to teach American business methods to prospective 
European customers are going to be badly fooled, Mr. 
de Anguera avers. 

As to the growth of the lumber market abroad, Mr. 
de Anguera says it all depends on when the law of 
supply and demand will lower the shipping rates to a 
reasonable basis. In prewar days lumber could be 
shipped to French ports for 18 and 20 cents a hundred 
pounds ; today the charge is around $1.75, and he ven- 
tured the opinion that when the charge gets down to 
a dollar again considerable lumber business may get 
under way. As to building lumber, he says that 
Sweden and Norway are “all set” for that trade and 
will be able to undersell American lumber by a wide 
margin. American long timbers, 30-foot and up, will 
have a market, tho the trade in American hardwoods, 
he says, will be mostly for the finer kinds, and there 
ought to be a large market for oak and gum. As to 





FERD DE ANGUERA; 
Who Tells of Prospective European Markets 


railroad ties, it is quite likely that shipping rates will 
have to come down considerably before ties can be sent 
over at a profit. Mr. de Anguera said that there is 
plenty of inquiry now from European countries for 
hardwoods, but an inquiry from France, for instance, 
does not mean the same as an inquiry from some one 
in this country. The French are simply trying to find 
their bearings, as the war has shattered their business 
organizations, and an inquiry from there may not turn 
out an order, or, if an order, the financing and other 
details will require time. He said that as to business 
organizations being shattered by the war the French 
and Belgians are much worse off than the English, who 
have many lumber concerns, tho having lost some of 
their men, but are ready to start all over again just 
where they left off when the war began. Not so with 
the French and Belgians, who are much like the person 
who has been so ill that he must learn to walk again. 

The members of the committee visited Chateau 
Thierry and other places in the war zone and Mr. de 
Anguera says that destruction there beggars descrip- 
tion and that all that has been read and all that has 
been seen thru illustrations does not give a correct pic- 
ture to the minds of Americans who did not get across 
to do their bit in the war. “Out of all that chaos 
there can be nothing else but a gradual upbuilding,” 
he said, ‘“‘and’we who want to do business with France 
and Belgium or England must simply step in line and 
mark time with their progress as these countries are 
recreated in their own way.” 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L, C. LITCHFIELD 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 


GEO. C. FAIRCHILD. .....-+00+ +e rere Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........ Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 
P BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers of 
North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 
—MILLS AT— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
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Play to Win 


Sell lumber of undisputed 
quality, manufactured to 
please as is our 


« Flooring 
N.C. Pine gi, jr 
Loot «rd V allow Pine ‘bres 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 
Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"aicumon. VAT 


























A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas, R. G, White, Sales Maer. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


N. ae CYPRESS 
LU an 
GUM 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 

and Rough . ss 
Wellingion & Powellaville R, BR. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day, Saw Mills: Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C, Cap, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 








Our Two Mille 
Cut 125,000 
Feet Daily. 


Timbers 
Flooring 


Dimension 
Geneva Mill Co., Geneva, Ala. 
Alabama-Florida Lbr. Co., Noma, Fla. 


J. R. McLANE, D. H. MORRIS, JR., 
President. Secretary-Treasurer. 


2x4 Our 
Specialty 








4/4-C.&B. ad. fe" Red Cedar 


n Gum 
415, 1&2 i Wormy Oak p+ Ehestnut 
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OPENS SOUTHERN BUYING OFFICE 


MERIDIAN, Miss., May 12.—As announced in the last 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a lumber pur- 
chasing office has been opened in the Cochran Build- 
ing here by Fred 8S. Morse, who recently com- 
pleted twenty months of service at Washington, D. C., 
with the War Department. He purchased all the 
lumber for the general engineer department for ship- 
ment overseas for use of the American Expeditionary 
Forces. 

Prior to answering the call of Uncle Sam to do his 
part toward helping win the war Mr. Morse had for 
twenty years been engaged in the wholesale lumber 
business at Springfield, Mass. During that period 
he made frequent purchasing trips thru the southern 
pine and cypress sections, so is personally known to a 
large majority of the lumber manufacturers of. the 
South, who will be glad to know that he has estab- 
lished headquarters at Meridian, which will permit 
keeping in close touch with the producers and help to 
continue the pleasant relations established during the 





FRED S. MORSE, MERIDIAN, MISS. ; 
Who Will Buy for Northern Concerns 


many years he was in business for himself and while 
purchasing for the Government, 

Mr. Morse will represent the following well known 
concerns: White, Gratwick & Mitchell (Inc.), North 
Tonawanda, N. Y.; Stevens-Eaton Co., New York; 
Hendricks-Caskey Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and Brown-Bates 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. As these companies cover much 
of the northeastern territory his purchasing capacity 
will be one of the very large factors in the southern 
lumber field. 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From May 9 to May 138, inclusive, three vessels 
brought 1,130,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for dis- 
tribution. The largest cargo was carried by the steamer 
T. 8. Ohristie from Wells, Mich., comprising 480,000 
feet. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows : 

May 9—Steamer Wotan, Manistee, Mich., 340,000 
feet. 

May 11—Steamer NW. J. Nessen, Gladstone, Mich., 
310,000 feet. 

May 13—Steamer 7. 8S. Ohristie, Wells, Mich., 
480,000 feet. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


Harrigspure, Miss., May 13.—Cox & Foote have 
purchased a body of timber near New Hebron and are 
moving their mill from the old site about eight miles 
in the country to a point on the Gulf & Ship Island 
Railroad about one mile from New Hebron, 





Evererr, Wasn., May 10.—A deed conveying 640 
acres of timber in Section 36, Township 27, Range 7, 
for a consideration of $64,420 from the Weyerhaeuser 
TMmber Co. to the Cherry Valley Lumber Co., was 
filed with the county auditor this week. The town- 
ship is southeast of the city of Monroe. 





Newport, Ark., May 14.—A. C. McComb, of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., has sold to Henry Greene, of the Greene 
Mill Co., of Newport, and to J. F. Plant and R. P. 
Moore, of Bald Knob, Ark., 2,300 acres of timber land 
in two tracts on the White River in White County, 
for $46,000. The new owners will erect a mill plant 
at Barber Lake to manufacture the timber, which is 
oak, hickory and gum. 


Wuirrspura, Ky., May 15.—Adams and Mullins, 
local lumbermen, of Elkhorn Creek, have closed deals 
on two hardwood tracts on the Cumberland flats, ad- 
jacent to Elkhorn Creek, and a few miles from here. 
Mills will be installed. 





PIKEVILLE, Ky., May 15.—A. J. Compton and others 
have purchased the Joseph Mullins timber tract on 
Beefhide Fork several miles east of here. The timber 
consists of splendid oak, poplar, beech, hickory and 
other hardwoods, and will be developed at once. 


Wuirrssura, Ky., May 13.—John W. Rollins and 
others have purchased oak and poplar timber tracts 
on Carr’s Fork west of here and will install a mill, 
H. B. Lambert is negotiating for a hardwood tract 
= of Whitesburg on the headwaters of the Cumber- 
and. 


HYMENEAL 


PURCELL-McCOMAS.—Miss Margaret McComas, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George McComas, was 
married to Charles Purcell, treasurer of the Hunt- 
ington Lumber & Supply Co., Huntington, W. Va., 
on the afternoon of May 8 at the McComas summer 
home near Barboursville. The wedding was at- 
tended by a limited number, including the members 
of the immediate families, members of the S. S. S, 
Club, who have been close friends of the bride since 
childhood, and a few other acquaintances. The Rev. 
Guy Coffman, pastor of the Barboursville Methodist 
Church, officiated. The groom is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. S. H. Purcell, of Greenwood, Va, and went to 
Huntington several years ago to take his present 
position. After a honeymoon spent in the East, they 
will reside in a home already furnished and waiting 
for them in Huntington. 





McGIBBON-PRINGLE.—Lieut. Finley McGibbon, 
of the McGibbon-Hodgson Lumber Co., Vancouver, 
B. C., a son of the late Charles McGibbon, of the 
McGibbon Lumber Co., Penetanguishene, Ont., was 
recently married to Miss Julia Pringle, eldest daugh- 
ter of Arthur Pringle, Preston, Ont. After a honey- 


moon trip the couple will take up their residence in 
Vancouver. 





KEEPING AN EYE OPEN FOR SAVINGS 


Manufacturers may find it to their advantage to be 
on the mailing list of the Walter A. Zelnicker Supply 
Co., 8325 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo., for judging from 
the bulletin it recently sent out there are frequently 
very interesting special offers of machinery that might 
just meet the needs of the plant. Serew threaders, 
steel tray auto truck and trailer bodies, oil lamps, 
copying presses and safes are among the articles fea- 
tured in the current issue, 





SHREVEPORT, LA. 
(Concluded from Page 71.) 


every week, judging by the reports reaching the lumber 
offices. In Shreveport there probably never was such 
a great building boom. 

There seems to be little, if any, trouble in securing 
plenty of railroad equipment for shipments of lumber, 
but the labor situation is causing worry. Owing to 
the demand for labor, it is hard for the mills to secure 
a full force of efficient workers, and little provocation 
will cause some of the laborers to quit their jobs. This 
is having the effect of holding production down. The 
weather has been very unfavorable of late, and this also 
has hindered mill operations. 

A single-band mill with capacity of 50,000 feet is 
being erected at Saline, La., by the Saline Lumber & 
Stave Co., of which W. F. Johnson, a well known lum- 
berman, of Natchitoches, La., is president. It is 
expected the mill will be running within the next two 
months, according to advices to the Lodwick Lumber 
Co., of this city, which will handle the sales. The mil! 
will cut both southern pine and hardwood, and it is 
planned to export much of the hardwood. This mill 
takes the place of the plant of the W. F. Johnson Lum- 
ber Co., which cut out at Natchitoches. 

The Lodwick Lumber Co., J. T. Wurtzbaugh manager, 
has taken over the sales of the Williams-Hicks Lumber 
Co., with plant near Magnolia, Tex., on the Interna- 
tional & Great Northern Railroad. The capacity of this 
mill is 50,000 feet. 

John 1... Kennedy, head of the Oil States Lumber Co., 
who recently returned from a business trip to Chicago, 
reports that conditions generally are unusually encour- 
aging; in fact, that they never looked brighter, and 
that there is prospect of unusually heavy buying of 
lumber, the building of homes in the Northwest helping 
largely in the demand. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


May 12.—-A good volume of trade is in progress and 
reports of inquiries received promise continued activity 
on a fairly good scale. The tendency among manu- 
facturers is to hold prices firmly. Not much Ontario 
lumber is being sold. There is, however, very little 
dry stock on hand, and such as there is is practically 
all held in second hands, The eastern market is in a 
different position, as it has sold most of its stocks 
for export. 

A wholesaler reports that lumber from the West 
has a tendency upward, but on the other hand the con- 
suming public does not show any disposition to come 
in heavily. This is largely to be accounted for by the 
fact that the whole business world feels sensitive on 
account of strikes. The prospect for higher prices, 
as a result of labor difficulties, may go a long way to 
discourage building activity. 

Some manufacturers are the most optimistic mem- 
bers of the trade. One of them, whose plants are re- 
sponsible for a large share of the northern Ontario 
output, reports that things “are perking up nicely, 
particularly in the United States.” This firm had not 
had any inquiries from across the line for several 
months, but a few days ago they began to appear once 
more. The course of the United States Government in 
regard to housing is watched closely over here, as it 
means much to our export trade. 

Some Ottawa wholesalers have offered to buy this 
year’s cuts, from their regular sources, at the prices 
that prevailed last year, which is taken to mean that 
prices will at least be equal to last year’s for the stocks 
that find their way to local markets. 

Lath are very active and prices are exceptionally 
firm. Hemlock is very firm. Dry stocks are scarce. 
In fact, the location of every foot of dry hemlock is 
now well known to the trade. The trade in pine, while 
not in much volume, shows improvement and business 
is coming a little easier. There is not the same tend- 
ency to question prices that there was a short time 
ago. 

Labor problems have been making themselves felt 
to some extent in the mills of eastern Ontario. It is 
reported that all the mills from Arnpior east are going 
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on a 9-hour day basis this year. This development, 
however, has not touched the Georgian Bay, where 
there seems to be a good supply of labor at prices 
somewhat below those of last year. 

The efforts of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
citaion (Inc.), the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association 
and others to oppose the proposed cancelation of freight 
credit arrangements by the Canadian Railway War 
Board have berne fruit. The cancelation was to have 
gone into effect Jan. 1, 1919. Strong opposition led 
the War Board to postpone the effective date until 
March 1. Then another postponement was made until 
June 1. The campaign of opposition was kept up 
vigorously and the War Board has now announced 
its intention not to put the new regulation into force. 

Lieut.-Col. Frank J. Carew, son of John Carew of 
the John Carew Lumber Co., Lindsay, Ont., is expected 
to return from England in a few weeks. He has been 
in charge of winding up operations in a number of the 
military districts and his work is now completed. His 
brother, Lieut. Arthur Carew, is still in England, but 
is expected home shortly. 

The Kawartha Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Lakefield, Ont., 
has been granted an Ontario provincial charter. The 
company has laid in a stock of lumber for the coming 
season’s trade. J. F. Lillicrap, Lakefield, Ont., is pur- 
chasing agent and salesman for the new company. He 
is widely known to the trade in Ontario, having been 
continuously connected with the lumber industry since 
1882. 

E. M. Barrett, of Barrett Bros., Ottawa, Ont., has 
been elected a representative of the lumber interests 
on the executive committee of a branch of the Asso- 
ciation of Canadian Building and Construction Indus- 
tries recently formed in‘ Ottawa, 

The Fesserton Timber Co., Toronto, has opened an 
office in Vancouver, B. C., with T. M. Lewis, formerly 
of Toronto, as British Columbia representative. 

Dr. J. 8S. Bates, superintendent of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratories of Canada, Montreal, has resigned 
in order to accept a position as chemical engineer with 
Price Bros, & Co. (Ltd.), Kenogami, P. Q. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


May 12.—The southern pine market begins to take 
on the snap which characterized it previous to the 
period of Government fixed prices. A canvass of condi- 
tions at the mills reveals a continual shortage of 
production, brought about by a serious labor shortage 
in the camps and by the heavy rains. Altho prices of 
practically all cuts and grades show material advances, 
shippers are not anxious to load up with orders, but are 
booking only sufficient orders to keep their loading 
crews together, so that they may take advantage of 
higher prices, which seem inevitable. 

In spite of the financial difficulties of the Railroad 
Administration, a substantial amount of stringers, ties, 
framing, decking etc. is being shipped with 2 percent 
10-day terms. The French Government is in the market 
for approximately 1,000,000 feet of car material. The 
order will probably be placed very soon. B&Better flat 
grain flooring is selling readily at prices ranging from 
$6 to $8 above those prevailing six weeks ago. Since 
the better grades in pine are inadequate to supply the 
demand, it is predicted that the lower grades, which 
have not yet advanced proportionately, will soon come 
into their own. 

When questioned regarding business with the small 
mills a prominent local operator replied: “There is 
more business at a good profit now than I have seen 
for a long time.” 

The large plant of the Marathon Lumber Co., which 
was compelled to close early in February on account of 
the excessively wet weather, has recently started oper- 
ating at full capacity. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


May 12.—A unified belief exists among the lumber- 
men that business will become stabilized soon after the 
signing of the peace treaty; capital will then know 
what to figure on, something that it has not been able 
to do during the recent years of turmoil. 

Due to the prosperous condition of the farmers in 
the great ‘interior’ section, the yards up there are 
clamoring for lumber. The mills in western Georgia 
and Florida and southern Alabama all report a vigor- 
ous interior market and are accepting as much business 
as they feel justified in taking at this time, confident 
that the strong prices of today will be low prices in a 
day or two. 

In the more congested districts of the New England 
territory where home building takes more of the aspect 
of flats and apartments speculative capital for this 
class of work has not come out and this market, which 
is the logical outlet for the mills in the eastern 
section of Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association terri- 
tory, is still closed. Mills which ship largely to this 
market are still unable to secure business. 

It has been definitely announced that Jacksonville 
will lose none of its ship yards that sprang into being 
as awaremergency. This is welcome news to Jackson- 
ville, whose population during the last year or so was 
increased by approximately 10,000 persons. The yards 
will be operated for private account to enlarge Amer- 
ica’s merchant marine. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


May 12.—Both wholesalers and retailers are much 
busier than they have been and the long looked for 
good times seem about to be realized. But there are 
still some sources of business that have not gotten into 
the game yet, and some of them are big ones, so when 
they all are coming the local lumbermen will have 
nothing to complain of on volume of business. Gener- 
ally speaking, prices are good and the tendency of the 
market is upward as the fact of a coming scarcity 
becomes better known. Most of the retail yards, in 
the city and out, are doing about all they can, with a 


good prospect of it being more than a spring spurt. 
They are buying more freely from the wholesalers, 
who are also getting better business from the large 
industrial consumers. General business is spotty, 
labor troubles being responsible for a temporary dull- 
ness in textiles and some other lines. The building 
line seems really to have become started at last and 
is going well and gaining impetus. 

The demand for oak, poplar and hardwood floorings 
is exceptionally strong, but all the hardwoods sell fast 
enough to keep stocks from accumulating. White pine 
is more active and prices are stiffening. Spruce is a 
little more active, but is still quiet. Hemlock sells 
readily and a few dealers whose stock is low ask above 
the prevailing list. Cypress is offered freely, but holds 
its price well and moves in good volume. Longleaf 
southern pine is rapidly becoming more scarce in offer- 
ings, with a corresponding stiffening in price. North 
Carolina pine is also on the up road, with few offer- 
ings below a fair average price. The volume of busi- 
ness in this item is large. Lath and shingles sell well 
at good prices, the former being sold as soon as offered. 

According to the reports from the State capital, 
more building and loan associations have been char- 
tered in the first four months of this year than here- 
tofore recorded in any like period. The aggregate cap- 
ital of the associations chartercd since the first of the 
year will exceed $25,000,000. 

The Forest Lumber Co, has added Frank P. McNulty 
to its sales force, to cover New York and vicinity, 
where he is well known among the trade. 

The White Lumber Co., specialist in North Carolina 
roofers and sizes, has added Alfred D. Boring to its 
staff, to sell in Philadelphia and vicinity, and George 
M. Hoban, manager of the local office, is making ar- 
rangements to get to see the trade more in the future, 
most of the business heretofore having been done by 
mail and ’phone. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


May 12.—*The war, thank God, has come to an end 
and with it I hope the vigorous onslaught on our 
homeland woods will cease,”’ said Sir James Ball, the 
British timber controller, speaking at a luncheon ten- 
dered him by prominent Ottawa Valley lumbermen In 
the Rideau Club. During the course of his address 
Sir James gave a review of the conditions surrounding 
the timber and lumber situation in the old country 
during the period of the war. 

The strike of 3,500 carpenters, bricklayers, masons, 
laborers etc. which has paralyzed building operations 
in this city for a week has been settled, the men ob- 
taining an increase averaging 10 cents an hour and an 
8-hour day, except the laborers who sought a 9-hour 
day, Saturday afternoon holiday; closed shop and 
weekly pay instead of fortnightly. 

R. J. Simpson, general manager and vice president of 
the Arnprior Cabinet Co. (Ltd.), has sailed for Europe 
to look for orders for his plant. 

The lumber mills in Arnprior and Braeside are be- 
ginning operations this week. The ice has entirely 
disappeared from the river and tug boats have brought 
down several tows. Arnprior will likely take advan- 
tage of the Government’s housing scheme, as there is a 
vexing shortage of accommodation for the workers 
there. 

The strike of 200 employees of J. R. Booth’s saw- 
mill has come to an end. The men accepted the offer 
made by Fred Booth, on behalf of his father, of a 
minimum wage of $3 a day and an all round increase to 
the employees to be determined by their classes of 
work. The details will be adjusted by an arbitration 
board. While the men asked for an 8-hour day, Mr. 
Booth persuaded them that the peculiar conditions of 
the sawmill industry, with the necessity of completing 
operations in six months’ time, made it impossible to 
consider an 8-hour proposal. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


May 10.—For some months union organization 
among the loggers has been in progress and now it 
has been deemed advisable by the I. W. W. in control 
of the Vancouver Trades and Labor Council to start 
things. A strike has been started at Princeton, in 
the Smilkameen district, where construction was pro- 
ceeding on a railway in connection with the develop- 
ment of the copper properties on Copper Mountain, and 
word comes from Comox, Vancouver Island, of the 
shutting down of all logging in that district carried 
on by the Canadian Western Lumber Co. About 300 
men were employed there. Principal of the demands 
is a 6-hour day and changes are also demanded in 
working conditions. The office of the company at 
New Westminster announces that a fairly large sup 
ply of logs is in the water and as matters stand the 
camps are closed for an indefinite period. 

Better legislation to deal with the disposal of slash 
will be recommended, the subject having been up for 
discussion at the annual meeting of fire rangers held 
at New Westminster, at which were present Crown 
Timber Agent Beckett; D. Roy Cameron, district in- 
spector of forest reserves, both these being Dominion 
Government officials; R. V. Stewart, fire inspector, and 
R. Mills, chief fire ranger, of the provincial Govern- 
ment staff. 

When the Royal Commission on Industrial Relations 
met in Victoria, J. O. Cameron, of the Cameron Lum- 
ber Co., said that while nationalization of the industry 
has been proposed and that a trial should be made 
with one mill he suggested the alternative of enabling 
employees to buy stock in companies for which they 
worked. They would thus become partners in the in- 
dustry and would share in the profits. He had no ob- 
jection to the application of this principle to his own 
business. He did not believe that an industrial coun- 
cil of workers and employers would be successful. 
Orientals, of which the company employed 158, were 
paid 30% cents an hour and if an extra $2 a day had 
to be paid them the plant would have to close down. 

Apart from labor troubles that may be looming up 
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In the beginning 
Nature gave us 
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the East Coast 
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Today builders 
on the East Coast 
are using 

“Goldsboro 

N. C. Pine” 
for every building 
need. This sug- 
gests the saving 
effected for deal- 
ers who adopt it 
as their general 
yard stock and 
buy it in mixed 
cars, 


From the forests 
to the consumer 
we employ only 
the most up-to- 
date methods of 
manufacturing 
and handling our 
lumber. Quality 
is paramount in 
our organization 
and neither time 
nor money is 
spared to keep it 
uniform. 
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Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Our Service is Prompt. 
Let us prove it today. 
Manufacturers and 


Rumley-Allison Wholesale Dealers 


Tussaices= Lumber Company 
Northern Sales Office 420-1 Scranton Real Estate Building, Scranton, Pa. 
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J. A. DENNY, J. E. KENNEDY. 
President. Secretary. 


Oil States Lumber Co. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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The Planters Lumber Co. 
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JEANERETTE, LA. 


BAND SAWED 
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Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 


Alexandria, La. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 


Tupelo—Hardwoods | 











logging conditions aye fairly good. Fir and cedar 
are in good demand and the output of the camps is 
disposed of as fast as the logs are ready. There is 
practically no surplus at present, the working margin 
not being large. Quotations for logs are: Fir, $10, $13 
and $20; cedar, $138 to $22; hemlock, $12; larch $12. 

Improvement is noted in the shingle business, orders 
coming in from parts of the country that have not been 
heard from for several months. The prospects are for 
a good year since building is getting under way, owing 
to the continued demand for houses. Shingle prices 
are: Perfections, $4.30 ; Eurekas, $4 to $4.10; XXXXX, 
$3.70; XXX, $3.25. 

Dominion lands under timber license will have to pay 
10 cents an acre annually instead of 5. The royalty 
on sawlogs has also been increased on Dominion lands 
from 50 to 75 cents a thousand feet, while the royalty 
on shingle bolts is increased from 25 to 50 cents a 
cord. These increases are effective May 1. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


May 12.—Business in the retail lumber fields is 
opening up very slowly. This is mainly accounted for 
by the large number of strikes thruout the prairie 
provinces. At Winnipeg the building fraternity is out 
on strike demanding an increase of 20 cents an hour 
over present schedule, which the masters say is out of 
the question, and rather than proceed they have held 
up all building. They have, however, made a compro- 
mise by offering an increase in nearly all cases of 10 
cents an hour. Similar labor trouble is being expe- 
rienced elsewhere. Labor is becoming more plentiful, 
but is demanding exorbitant wages—which looks as if 
much building will be postponed until the men become 
more reasonable in their demands. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


May 13.—¥Eastern Canadian lumbermen report a 
marked revival in their business. A short time ago 
800,000,000 feet of lumber was ordered in Canada by 
British interests. This lumber was to be used for re- 
construction and ordinary building purposes. The 
opening of navigation has also had a favorable effect 
upon the lumber trade, as more space has been made 
available for shipments. Eastern lumbermen assert 
that they expect large orders from France, Belgium 
and Serbia. Already they have received big orders 
from Great Britain. Undoubtedly a very large busi- 
ness could be done with Europe if more tonnage was 
available and the freight rates were reduced. The 
shipping rates between Montreal and Liverpool are ap- 
proximately $1.70 a hundredweight, which is several 
times the figures charged in prewar days. 

As a result of the improvement in the building trade 
at home and the orders from overseas lumber prices 
have advanced and there is very little prospect of any 
decline. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


May 12.—For the first time since the signing of 
the armistice, southern pine bookings went “over the 
top” last week—meaning in this case that orders re- 
ceived for the week exceeded the total normal produc- 
tion of the mills reporting. This estimate is based 
upon statistics compiled from the reports of a group 
of 166 mills, and should be representative of general 
conditions in the southern pine industry. The same 
mills produced during the week a little more than 
80 percent of their normal output and shipped about 
75 percent, the result being a healthy and significant 
gain of unfilled orders on hand, Secretary-Manager 
J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, in 
commenting upon this statistical report today hailed 
it as cheering and convincing evidence that “‘the lum- 
ber business has come back !” 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


May 13.—Prices are practically unchanged. Stocks 
are becoming very scarce and the mills are loaded on 
orders for 2x4 to 2x8 dimension and on finish and 
common boards. Stocks of 4x4, 4x6 and 6x6, as well as 
8x6 to 8x12, all 16-foot and under in random lengths, 
are easy and not many orders come for these. Two 
x10 and 2x12 have shown considerable strength re- 
cently and considerably less of this stock is offered 
except in random lengths. 

Last week was rather bad on shipments on account 
of weather conditions; however, the weather seems 
to have improved and shipments are coming better, 
Labor conditions are still very unsatisfactory and very 
little improvement if any is noticed. The principal 
troubles at present are shortage and inefficiency of 
labor. The market still shows an inclination to get 
stronger as to price, but no advances during the last 
week were recorded. All the mills have all the busi- 
ness they can handle for prompt shipment and finish 
is sold ahead for months. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


May 13.—With an increasing demand for lumber in 
West Virginia, prices have advanced and are continuing 
to advance. At no time in recent months has there 
been a brighter outlook for the lumber trade than at 
present. Since the first of January there has been a 
gradual growth in the number of inquiries for lumber 
until there is now a gratifying volume of business in 
West Virginia, the demand for export lumber being 
especially strong, with white oak in large sizes as the 
prime favorite. Because of the necessity of supplying 
building material at home and a large amount of lum- 
ber needed to reconstruct the devastated areas of 
France, it is confidently predicted by West Virginia 
lumbermen that prices will seek higher levels for some 
time. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Fayette—The Southern Lumber Co. 
is reported to be removing to Natchez, Miss. 

Halsell—W. D. McRae, formerly at Quitman, Miss., 
has moved to this place and will conduct a southern 
pine manufacturing business under the name of the 
W. D. McRae Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Lodi—W. A. Hammond succeeds 
the Smith & Son Lumber Co. 


COLORADO. Arriba—The lumber yard of H. E. 
Bowman & Co. has been sold to the Byers Lumber 
Co., of Hastings, Neb. 

E Inglewood—L. E. Wise succeeds the Englewood 
Lumber Co, 

CONNECTICUT. Bristol—The lumber business 
which has been comducted for many years by Saxton 
& Strong has been purchased by the Bristol Coal & 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), a new concern. 


FLORIDA. Chiefland—The Long Leaf Yellow 
Pine Co. is succeeded by the Harper Lumber Co. 

Fellsmere—The Saunders-McClure Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to Fellsmere Supply Co. 


GEORGIA. Waycross—The Enterprise Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. has purchased a planing mill and 
equipment to manufacture crates, boxes etc., ac- 
cording to recent report. 

ILLINOIS. Carbondale—Charles Easterly, for- 
merly with the Louisiana Central Lumber Co., at 
Clarks, La., has purchaser the stock of J. M. Johnson 
in the City Lumber Yard at Carbondale, and will 
operate under the name of the Charles Easterly 
Lumber Co. Capt. Easterly entered the second 
officers’ training camp at Fort Sheridan on July 1, 
1917, and was discharged as captain and assistant 
provost marshal at Camp Lee, Va., April 11, 1919. 

Grant Park—The Streeter-Kallgren Lumber Co. 
has sold the business to the Gleaner Coal & Lumber 
Co. and has gone out of the lumber business. 


INDIANA. Terre Haute—The W. M. Simpson 
Lumber Co. has moved the general office from Terre 
Haute to Indianapolis, 309-312 Pennway Building. 


lOWA. Fayette—The Iowa Builders’ Supply Co., 
with headquarters in Cedar Rapids, and yards in 
numerous other Iowa towns, has bought out the 
plant of George A. Davis at Fayette. 

Shannon City—Crawford & Maple succeed Smith 
Bros. in the lumber business. 


KANSAS. Quenemo—J. Jocelyn succeeds F. 
White in the hardware, furniture and lumber Rest 
ness. 

Randolph—The Union Lumber Co. is succeeded by 
Hammond & Breese. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—The Climax Lumber 
sat is reported to be planning removal to New Or- 
eans. 

Echo—Edward Thompson, jr., for nine years with 
William Cameron & Co., of Waco, Tex., has bought 
a half interest in the cypress mill here and the 
business will be operated under the name of B. A. 
Merceron & Co. 





MARYLAND. Big Spring—John B. Bell succeeds 
Bell Bros. in the lumber and building material 
business. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Barre—E. H. Rice, contrac- 
tor, has leased the sawmill of the Charles G. Allen 
Co. and will cut and store lumber for use in his 
contract work. 


MICHIGAN. Owosso—W. H. Van Sice has sold 
out to J. G. Judson. 

Ypsilanti—The Westfield & Fall River Lumber Co. 
has sold out to the Ypsilanti Lumber & Coal Co 


MINNESOTA. Montevideo—Gustav Eliason has 
been succeeded by the Standard Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Bude—The L. D. Murrelle Lumber 
Co. has purchased the hardwood mill formerly owned 
by J. H. Bonner & Sons and will put it into operation. 
W. C. Balch, of Memphis, will be general manager. 

Quitman—W. D. McRae, southern pine manufac- 
turer, has removed to Halsell, Ala., and will operate 
under the name of W. D. McRae Lumber Co. 


MISSOURI. Kansas City—The lumber yard for- 
merly conducted by J. Merrill and recently 
owned by A. O. Thompson, has been sold to George 
E. Nicholson, who will erect a large warehouse on 
the site. This yard site was sold to Mr. Merrill 
thirty-eight years ago and has been occupied by a 
lumber yard since that time. 

Mountain View—C. C. Padgett succeeds S. Weaver 
in the hardware, implement and builders’ supply 
business. 

MONTANA. Big Timber—The Loving Lumber 
Co. has been sold to the Perry Ullman Lumber Co., 
recently incorporated. 

Springdale—The Springdale Lumber Co., recently 
incorporated, succeeds the Perkins-Savage Co. 

NEBRASKA. Kimball—Andrew and Henry Gross- 
hans, of Aurora, Neb., purchased a lumber yard at 
Kimball, which they will operate under the name of 
H. P, Grosshans Lumber Co., of which Henry Gross- 
hans will be manager. 

Nelson—The C. C. Tyler Lumber Co. has sold out 
to Day & Frees. 

Valparaiso—The Searle & Chapin Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Central Grain Co. 

Wymore—The Searle & Chapin Lumber Co. has 
sold out to the Central Grain Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Gastonia—S. Elmer Spencer 
succeeds the Spencer Lumber Co, 

NORTH DAKOTA. Cogswell—R. A. Candor has 
sold out to Paul F. Ryan 

Warwick—oO. H. Heimark and others have formed 
@ company and bought out the Bovey, Shute & 
Jackson yard. 

OREGON. Beaverton—F. W. Livermore, owner 
of a lumber yard at Huber, has bought the yard of 
the icc, Lumber Co. here and will increase the 
stoc 

Falls City—The Cleveland sawmill, operating near 
here for the last four years, has ‘been moved to 
Pedee, where the owner, S. C. Cleveland, has gone 
into partnership with M. T. Hodges under the firm 
name of Hodges & Cleveland. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. Wilkesbarre—Guy B. Flyte 
is succeeded in business by Flyte & Jennings. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Woodruff—The Poole Lum- 
ber Co. is succeeded by Johnson & Poole. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Westport—W. J. Siemann_is 
succeeded by the Westport Lumber & Machinery Co. 


TENNESSEE. Brownsville—Byrn Bros. are suc- 
ceded in business by J..W. Byrn. 


TEXAS. Fort Worth—S. J. Fuller has sold out 
to the Chickasaw Lumber Co. 

Fort Worth—The old Quarles lumber yard has 
been sold to the Binyon-O’Keefe Fireproof Storage 
Co., and barns, garage and workshop will be erected 
on the site. The Quarles Lumber Co. recently moved 
to the property formerly owned by the Kelsay 
Lumber Co. 

Ranger—Warren Wagner has been succeeded by 
the Wagner Supply Co. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—The Commercial 
Shingle Co. has changed the name to Commercial 
Lumber & Shingle Co. 

Leavenworth—The Franklin Lumber Co. has suc- 
ceeded the F. S. Jacobsen Co, in business. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The Diamond 
Construction Co, is succeeded by the R. H. Hamill 
Co. 

Huntington—Thomas S. Sharpnack has sold his 
holding in the Peytona Lumber Co., of which he has 
been treasurer for several years, and has acquired 
an interest in another company manufacturing band 
sawed West Virginia hardwoods, which will be sold 
thru the Sharpnack Lumber Co. 


WISCONSIN. Johnson Creek—The Meyers & 
Schallert Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the 
Meyers & Henke Lumber Co. 

Oshkosh—The Fuller-Goodman Co., of this city, 
has acquired another retail yard property; making 
a total of fifteen now held by it. The latest purchase 
includes the Chaudoir & Sons lumber yard, Green 
Bay dock property and a planing mill at Brussels, 
Door County. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—E. L. Bruce Lumber 
Co., increased capital from $100,000 to $500,000. 


CONNECTICUT. Bristol—Bristol Coal & Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

DELAWARE. Dover—Colonial Timber & Coal 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $10,000,000. 
Walter L. Stickel, Omaha, Neb., head. 

FLORIDA. Oldsmar—Oldsmar Hardware & Sup- 
ply Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

GEORGIA. Macon—Bibb Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $3,000. 


ILLINOIS. Springfield—McCann Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated under same name; capital, $250,- 
000. 


INDIANA. Anderson—F. C. Cline Lumber Co. 
increased capital from $10,000 to $20,000. 

Kokomo—Kokomo Furniture Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

New Paris—New Paris Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000. 

oblesville—Capital Furniture Manufacturing Co., 
increased capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

KENTUCKY. Owensboro—Southern Foundry & 
Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, $400,000; 
will manufacture pumps and tanks. 

LOUISIANA. Vinton—Farmer Langford-Moore 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

MISSOURI. Jefferson City—Scruggs-Guhlman 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

NEBRASKA. Dawson—Sullivan-Hickey Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—Bayway Cooperage 
Co., incorporated; capital, $2,000,000. Will manufac- 
ture barrels, boxes and other wooden ware. Plant 
will be located in Bayway. 

NEW MEXICO. Santa Fe—Hondo Tie & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

NEW YORK. New York—Mac David River Plate 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

New York—Fowler-Caruthers Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

OHIC. Toledo—D. J. Peterson Lumber Co., in- 
creased capital from $25,000 to $100,000. 

Youngstown—Northern Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—Aurelius-Swan- 
son Lumber Co., incorporated. 

OREGON. Portland—Kiernan & Flora Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000; manufacture lumber. 
Portland—William B. Ward Co., incorporated. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Lansdowne—Desota Land & 

Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $600,000. 

TENNESSEE. Lexington—Central Lumber & 
Improvement Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Memphis—George C. Brown o., increased capital 
from $300,000 to $1,000,000. 

TEXAS. El Paso—American Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $40,000. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—Bowles Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

Wytheville—Wythe Cooperage Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Centralia Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $5.000. 

Bellingham — Occidental Lumber Co.,  incor- 
porated; capital, $5,000. 

Lakeview—Standard Toy & Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated, 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington — Broad River 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Fischer Building 
& Supply Co., increased capital to $25,000. 

Port Washington—Port Washington Land & Im- 
provement Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000 

South Byron—South Byron Shipping & Trading 
Co., incorporated; capital, $6,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO. Field—Mageau Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
incorporated; capital. $250.00. Zotiane Mageau. 
who has been carrying on lumber operations in 
Northern Ontario for many years, is president. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Hope—J. M. Sanford and William 
Fletcher are reported to be planning the erection of 
a cooperage plant. 

Houston—R. A. Jones will rebuild his sawmill, 
which was recently burned. 


CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport—Francis Shaugh- 
nessey and Daniel Ferguson will erect a factory in 
East Main Street, for the manufacture of cedar 
chests. The building will be a one-story brick 
structure, 60 feet long and 40 feet wide. 


INDIANA. Clinton—The Clinton Lumber Co. has 
purchased adjacent property and will enlarge plant 
and stock. 

Evansville—The Wemyss Furniture Co. has an- 
nounced plans to erect a large addition to its plant 
which will double the capacity. The addition will 
be of brick. 

LaCrosse—LaCrosse Hardware Co., hardware and 
lumber dealer, will erect a building. 


KENTUCKY. Owensboro—The Southern Foun- 
dry & Manufacturing Co., recently incorporated with 
a capital of $400,000, to manufacture pumps and 
tanks, will start work immediately on a new factory 
building. 

MICHIGAN. Alba—Sandy Harvey, of Frederic, 
will build several lumber camps west of Alba, and 
will develop several sections of timberland on the 
David Ward estate. 

MISSISSIPPI. Byram—The Merimac Veneer Co., 
formerly of Byram, Miss., has purchased a plant site 
at Jackson, Miss., and will erect a new plant there, 
according to reports received from Jackson. 

Hattiesburg—The International Lumber Co., which 
is building a large mill on the end of the Blodgett 
extension of the G. M. N. railroad, is making 
rapid progress on the plant and will have it in oper- 
ation ~ after the railroad has been completed to 
the mill. 


NEBRASKA. Wayne—Philleo & Harrington will 
erect a new building and lumber sheds. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lexington—The Hoover 
Chair Co. has purchased a plant and will equip it to 
manufacture chairs, 

OHIO. Springfield—An electrically equipped plan- 
ing mill will be erected by the Clarke County Lum- 
ber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Frederick—The Dascomb-Daniels 
Lumber Co. has begun work on the erection of an 
office building, coal sheds, lumber sheds and other 
improvements. 

TEXAS. Weatherford—The F. M. Hardin Lumber 
Co. has purchased a site and will erect buildings for 
a modern lumber plant. 

WASHINGTON. Morton—The Chesser Lumber 
Co. will rebuild the burned sawmill on Tilton River 
near here. 

WISCONSIN. Stoughton—The Stoughton Wagon 
Co. is erecting an addition to its plant and power 
house and will install a new 400-kilowatt direct- 
connected steam generating unit, to replace the 150- 
kilowatt unit installed eight years ago. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Meaford—The Seaman, Kent Co., 
manufacturer of hardwood flooring, which recently 
removed the head office and sales department from 
this place to Toronto, will install a manufacturing 
plant at Toronto for the manufacture of oak flooring. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Alexander City—The name of the 
new lumber company recently started here was 
erroneously given as Alexander Lumber Co. This 
should have read Alexander City Lumber Co. 

Ashford—The Houston Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan business here. 

GEORGIA. Abbeville—J. R. Monroe recently be- 
gan a retail lumber business. 

ILLINOIS. Ava—W. S. Smyson, in the hay, grain 
and feed business, will soon open a lumber yard, in 
charge of FE. L. Carey. 

INDIANA. New Lebanon—Walter V. Jennings 
recently began a retail lumber business. 

KANSAS. Marysville—The Craik Lumber Co. re- 
cently opened in the retail business. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—L. S. Isaacs has 
started a lumber business. 

West Monroe—H. M. Williams recently started 
the operation of a planing mill. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield — Wallace H. 
Partridge (Inc.), is a new wholesale concern here. 

MICHIGAN. Port Huron—Hetfield & O'Connor 
have formed a partnership and will open in the 
lumber business. 

MINNESOTA. Alvarado—The Ireland Lumber Co 
will open a lumber and building material business 
as soon as sheds can be erected. 

Holloway—The Farmers’ Elevator Co. will open 
a lumber yard here. 

MecIntosh—Engval Vaatveit has purchased a site 
and will install a lumber yard. 

Minneapolis—The North Star Moulding & Frame 
Co. recently began business. 

Wrenshall—The Wrenshall Co-operative Mercan- 
tile Co. recently began a retail lumber business. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The F. T. Beck Lumber 
Co. has begun operations as manufacturer and 
wholesale lumber dealer. 

MONTANA. Kalispell—The Pratt Sales Agency 
has opened for business. 

OKLAHOMA. Braman — The Hayes Lumber 
Yard, in business at Blackwell, Okla., will have a 
branch yard here, 

OREGON. Reedsport—A new shingle mill has 
started operations at Lake, a station on the South- 
ern Pacific a few miles north of here, under the 
name of the Lane Shingle Co. 

TEXAS. Iowa Park—J. T. Baird has opened a 
yard, 

Mount Pleasant—Baker & Ulmer recently began 
a sawmilling and wholesale lumber business. 

Olney—The McAllister & Groves Rig Co., oil rig 
builder, recently began business. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The Service Lumber 
Co. was recently organized by L. Burfitt, with head- 
quarters in the Jones Building. 

WISCONSIN. Low Gap—Kessinger & Stewart 
will open a retail lumber business. 
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CASUALTIES 


INDIANA. Madison—The lumber yard of W. H. 
Miller & Sons was destroyed by fire, causing a loss 
of $60,000. The mills, lumber yard, warehouses and 
sheds were completely gutted. The fire is supposed 
to have been caused by a defect in electric wiring. 
The loss is partly covered by insurance. 

LOUISIANA. Donner—The big cypress mill of 
Dibert, Stark & Brown, was destroyed by fire 
Friday, May 9, while operating the night shift. The 
planer, boiler and engine house and all lumber in the 
yards were saved. The mill had a capacity, working 
double shift, of about 30,000,000 feet a year, and has 
been operating day and night for some time. No 
authoritative estimate of the loss sustained has been 
made public, but it is understood that it is fully cov- 
ered by insurance. 

MICHIGAN. Flint—The wall of the planing mill 
belonging to the Flint Lumber Co. collapsed re- 
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cently. The accident was caused, it is thought, by 
the constant jarring of passing railway trains. 

Raber—The lumber mill owned by W. H. Murner 
was recently burned to the ground. It was valued 
at $40,000, with insurance of $22,000. 

MINNESOTA. Bemidji—Fire in the planing mill 
of the Crookston Lumber Co. caused about $600 
damage to the plant. 

Rudyard—A small fire in the yard of the Rudyard 
Lumber Co. recently was one of a series of incen- 
diary fires which threatened to destroy the town. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Manchester—Fire destroyed 
the sawmill of the Maxwell Ice Co. Machinery, 
logs and other materials were burned. E 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Fire in the plant of the 
Montgomery Bros. Lumber Co. caused a loss of 
$2,000. 

OHIO. Vincent—The Vincent Hardware & Lum- 
ber Co. had a recent fire loss of about $15,000. The 
company will rebuild. 

OREGON. The Briggs & Jackson sawmill near 


Creswell, in the Eugene district was destroyed by 
fire on May 6. The loss is placed at $2,000, with. 
out insurance, application for insurance having been 
made but three days before the fire. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Cheltenham—Fire swept the 
saw and planing mills and the lumber yard of the 
Sweger-Seaholtz Lumber Co., causing a loss esti- 
mated at $10,000. The mills were almost totally 
destroyed. 

Millport—The sawmill and lumber yard of the 
Serfass Lumber Co. were recently damaged by fire 
to the extent of $5,000, the loss being partly covere@ 
by insurance. 

Perkasie—The office building of the J. G. Moyer 
& Sons Lumber Co. was gutted by fire recently, the 
loss being estimated at $60,000. In addition to the 
lumber offices, several other offices as well as a 
store were in the building. 

Fairmount—A large sawmill-owned and operated 
by A. L. Herr and brother, located on the Detweiler 
farm near here, was destroyed by fire, together 
with a large amount of timber. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 36 


The local lumber situation is getting better every 

ay. The demand is the best it has been in months 
and buyers daily seem more eager for stocks, tho 
price advances on different woods are frequent. 
For instance, fir dimension costs the buyer $5 more 
than it did sixty days ago, while southern pine has 
advanced twice in the local market in the last two 
weeks. Most of the hardwoods sell for more, and 
several items are bringing more money than the 
war price level. Redwood advanced in some items 
last week. Despite these and other advances, buy- 
ing is keener. The present troubles, say the dis- 
tributers, consist of locating stocks that are now 
badly wanted. ‘‘Lumber is hard to find,’’ is the 
wail of the distributers. 

The improved buying is from yards and facto- 
ries, while railroad buying is far below normal. 
Should Congress at its coming session give the 
Railroad Administration the money it wants, then 
lumber will be one of the commodities that will 
benefit as the railroads need lumber as badly as 
steel rails. The lumber future looks very good, as 
building is going on far and wide. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED MAY 10 





Lumber Shingles 

POO 5c omtithrne sense 87,635,000 6,481,000 

PD) Rewer eb hohe kk eee 60,983,000 8,732,000 

Decrease ........... 23,348,000 2,251,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO MAY 10 

Lumber Shingles 

DOPED), a sois.salexe owes ie cistorseale 556,269,000 75,544.000 

DOR iin 5.45020 Gb Aes RNS 890,337,000 97,002,000 

Decrease ........+.. 334,068,000 21,458,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED MAY 10 

Lumber Shingles 

Se eee Te eee 14,053,000 3.448,000 

PE Chae disa-d Oran oe 33,157,000 6,529,000 

ee eee 19,104,000 ~ 8,081,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO MAY 10 

Lumber Shingles 

PD ioctl cabaisaNeie 220,054,000 6,529,000 

oo ry ere nor 438,501,000 71,057,000 

Decrease ........... 218,447,000 64,328,000 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago Building Depart- 
ment for the week ending May 14 were as fol- 
lows: 


CLAss— No. Value 

Under $1,000....... ene Se ial 1 $ : 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 43 139,700 
5,000 and under’ 10,000..... 17 119,350 
10,000 and under 25,000..... 18 257,800 
25,000 and under BOO00... 0. 6 200,000 
50,000 and under 100,000..... 2 107,000 
Beeeee GRE GUGEs 6 ic ccesctcaes 3 459,000 
pl) | Re ae Rie eiecbia Brox 90 $1,283,200 
Average valuation for week....... ae 14,258 
Totals previous week............ 80 1,384,300 
Average valuation previous week. . es ,304 
Totals corresponding week 1918... 57 952,050 


Totals Jan. 1 to May 14, 1919....1,447 
Totals corresponding period 1918.. 800 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 14.—Business is improving in the 
northern pine trade, tho the betterment is gradual 
instead of striking. The demand is better for al- 
most everything and prices are strong. The trade 
expects the demand to grow in volume and remain 
good for some time. 


19,078,775 
12,948,416 





Minneapolis, Minn., May 12.—Movement of north- 
ern pine stock is showing a steady increase. Buy- 
ing by yards in this territory has run more to fir 
and western pine, and northern pine mills are being 
used as reserve stock to draw upon when lumber is 
needed in a hurry. Stocks in pile are light and 
every effort is being made to get new lumber dried 
out for early shipment, but the weather has been 
against it. Dimension is expected to become scarce, 
also 10- and 12-inch boards. 


New York, N. Y., May 13.—There is little im- 
provement in orders, but inquiries are more numer- 
ous notwithstanding the fact that higher prices in 
the near future are probable. Buyers hesitate about 
puying beyond actual requirements. Stocks are 
proken and a fairly good demand is reported, altho 
it is handled in small lots. 

Buffalo, N. Y., May 14.—White pine is showing 
a little improvement in demand, which, however, 
is not as marked as in some other woods. With 
the building trade on the increase the outlook for 
white pine is improved. Talk is heard of a further 
advance in prices at the mills. This is regarded 
as likely, since every other kind of lumber appears 
to be going higher. No white pine has been received 
by lake thus far this season, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 13.—Dealers report 
business much improved. Retail yards are taking 
more stock than earlier in the spring and reports 
from the territory supplied from the local market 
indicate greater building activities. Lake receipts 
have given the wholesale yards supplies with which 
to meet the temporary requirements of the trade. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, N. Y., May 13.—Prices are somewhat 
unsettled. While yard stocks are limited, the build- 
ing situation develops so slowly that retailers figure 
they assume little risk in holding off. Manufactur- 
ing conditions are fair, but high costs continue and 
in order to come out whole millmen say they must 
insist on present quotations or close down. 





Boston, Mass., May 14.—Demand for spruce may 
be described as dull, but the price. for base remains 
$45. Other dimension prices are: 9-inch, $46; 10- 
inch, $47; 12-inch, $49. Random is getting firmer 
and while sometimes provincial stock can be had 
for $37, narrow New England stock in the right 
lengths is firm at $38. The 2x8 sells at $41 to $42, 
or if very good at $43; 2x10, especially dull, sells at 
$44 to $45; and 2x12, at $46 to $48. Boards are hope- 
lessly dull, random covering boards selling at $38 
and matched boards at $42 to $43. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, May 14.—The demand for white cedar 
products is fair. Posts are good, the demand com- 
ing from the country yards, while poles are in bet- 
ter demand. With the improvement in building 
white cedar shingles have a good future trade in 
sight. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May ‘12.—Heavy spring de- 
mand for posts has boomed the wholesale market 
and the pole business is also improving. Many 
small telephone systems turned back to the owners 
by the postoffice department have made purchases 
for repairs and new construction immediately needed 
and others are in the market. Prices are advancing 
on nearly all items in the white cedar list, espe- 
cially on the larger posts. Old stock in good ship- 
ping condition is growing scarce. The weather has 
stimulated post setting operations. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, May 14.—Hardwoods are in such demand 
that price advances are frequent and many items 
are selling considerably above war prices. It looks 
as if the manufacturers would not have enough 
stocks to meet the demand, which is better than 
in months. Local distributers complain that it is 
difficult to lay their hands on stocks, a condition 
which has not existed in many months. Oak, which 
had a hand-to-mouth existence during the war with 
the exception of the stocks that went into Govern- 
ment use, is now coming back into its own and the 
demand is active. Birch in the better grades is mov- 
ing and the movement of gum is brisker. The credit 
for the improvement in the hardwood situation is 
given to the factory demand, as the sash and door 
trade is not what it will probably be when building 
more fully revives. Prices on hardwoods are gradu- 
ally rising, a notable advance being inch, first and 
second oak, which is $15 higher than the war time 
price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 12.—Prices of northern 
hardwood show an upward tendency, with oak as 
the leader. Birch is not so strong, but is growing 
in demand and prices of this week are expected to 
advance. Considerable business is in sight, tho the 
building trade demand is slow because of labor 
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troubles. General factory demand is good and shows 
improvement. Top grades are selling well and com- 
manding higher prices and the low grade stock also 
is active. 





Kansas City, Mo., May 13.—Retail yard business 
still is a small factor in the hardwood trade, tho 
the yards are keeping in close touch with the mar- 
ket preparatory to coming in when the building situ- 
ation is ripe. Wastern factories are stronger on in- 
quiry than orders, but western factories are good 
buyers. The industrial and public improvement de- 
mand for oak dimension and bridge plank is bulking 
large in the orders. One notable feature is a grow- 
ing market on the Pacific coast, particularly in 
southern California, for quarter sawed gum for 
finish. Middle western demand for gum is small 
and mill stocks are too small to meet much of a 
demand. Ash and hickory continue to sell for fac- 
tory purposes. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 13.—Constmers of hardwoods, 
realizing the lack of a surplus of stocks, are buying 
to protect themselves. There has recently been a 
continued increase in buying, and prices of items in 
which there is a shortage are soaring. While the 
demand is still not normal the scarcity of certain 
items is causing higher prices. One sale of five car- 
loads of gum at $1 higher than a month ago was 
made. Two-inch and thinner oak is especially strong. 
Thick oak is still more or less a drug on the mar- 
ket, and 3-inch stock is selling in some instances at 
less than 1-inch. There is a marked shortage of 
FAS sap gum in dry stock, which is bringing some 
calls for No. 1 common, but No. 2 common is still 
a drug. The demand is coming from furniture and 
automobile factories largely. 


New York, N. Y., May 13.—Business is good, but 
it is not so well distributed as wholesalers would 
like. The building demand is decidedly backward 
and notwithstanding good reports of more building, 
woodworking plants find little in the situation to 
encourage them to buy far ahead. Some items are 
more plentiful, but many stocks are still scarce. 
Quotations are strong with a continued upward 
trend. 





Baltimore, Md., May 12.—The hardwood outlook 
continues favorable. Domestic inquiries are on the 
increase and the export movement is limited only 
by the ability of steamship lines to take shipments. 
The scarcity of high grade stocks has been em- 
phasized by quotations becoming firmer or being re- 
vised upward. Mills continue to be handicapped 
by an inadequate labor supply and there appears 
to be no likelihood of output running ahead of de- 
mand. Sellers are very firm in their ideas of values. 


Boston, Mass., May 14.—Due to light supplies and 
gradually improving domestic and foreign demand, 
the market is decidedly firm and prices all along the 
line evince an upward tendency. The continued in- 
crease in demand for oak, plain and quartered, espe- 
cially the former, in both 1sts and 2nds, is a feature 
of the market. Maple continues to sell well and 
there is a better demand for ash and hickory. There 
is a slight improvement in demand for house finish, 
but the demand from chairmakers fails to come up 
to expectations. Prices current are: Oak, plain, $86 
to $98; quartered, $120 to $130; birch, red, $75 to $78; 
sap, $65 to $68; basswood, $70 to $72; maple, $65 to 
$68. 





Buffalo, N. Y., May 14.—The hardwood manu- 
facturers are advancing their prices and the mar- 
ket is at the highest level for some time. The mar- 
ket in hardwoods from the lake section is at such 
a high level that it does not pay to bring lumber 
here and expect to sell it at a profit. Southern hard- 
woods are holding strong. The local demand is 
better than two months ago and most yards report 
that they are getting more orders than a month ago. 





Alexandria, La., May 12.—The demand for hard- 
woods is ever increasing and one solid week of rain 
has greatly hindered the manufacturers who are 
bending every energy to increase their production 
to meet the abnormal demand, Dry stock is fast 
diminishing and if the present ratio of sales versus 
production continues the supply will be exhausted 
within two weeks. There has been a notable in- 
crease in inquiries and sales for gum and ash. There 
have also been a number of inquiries for hickory, 
but there is practically no dry stock. Flooring and 
furniture factories have been drawing heavily on 
the oak supply and the stocks are rapidly becoming 
depleted. Prices are increasing steadily. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, May 14.—There is increased ac- 
tivity to an extent not expected a week ago and 
with the more urgent demand and the scarcity of 
Stocks, due to the impossibility of the mills bringing 
them up to cover the shipments, prices are firmer 
than ever and the recent advance is well supported 
by the statistical situation. Logging conditions 
have been very unfavorable in most sections, so 
that it has been impossible for the mills to be kept 
going. The movement of construction oak stocks 
has been checked in part by the difficulties of the 
Situation, it not being possible to fill orders 
Promptly. Buyers themselves are to blame for this 
to some extent, as they have held back too long, 
hoping for lower prices, The demand for hickory 
and ash is satisfactory, but manufacturers of ve- 
hicles complain that deliveries are slow. Manufac- 
turers of fine furniture have been calling for large 
quantities of figured gum and maple, declaring their 
trade demands more expensive kinds of furniture 
as the country gets further away from the conserva- 
tion practices of the war period. Box factories are 


buying more freely of crating and packing material 
in anticipation of the heavy vegetable movement in 
prospect and the better outlook for fruit than was 
forecast by agricultural experts just after the cold 
snap of late April. On the whole the hardwood lum- 
ber situation is quite satisfactory and very much 
at the command of the manufacturer. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, May 14.—In no other branch of the lum- 
ber industry can the manufacturer feel so safe 
as in the manufacture of hemlock lumber. The 
demand for competing woods makes them less harm- 
ful today than in many a day and in the territory 
that hemlock naturally moves there is or will be 
enough demand easily to consume all the stocks. 
Prices are strong. 


New York, N. Y., May 13.—Outlying building is on 
a more active basis and while there are few large 
orders under way inquiries are better. Stocks at 
mill points are small and prices are strong. 

Buffalo, N. Y., May 14.—The hemlock mills are 
advancing quotations and some of them are out of 
the market altogether, having sold their output. 
The demand has shown considerable increase in 
this territory, as building is more active than for 
a long time. Hemlock is one of the chief woods in 
active sale. Stocks held by retailers are generally 
insufficient. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 13.—Dealers who 
have been in a position to furnish supplies from their 
yards report sales active during the last week. New 
supplies are coming down the lakes by vessel in 
increased volume and all the yards plan to furnish 
stock in sufficient quantities shortly to meet the 
requirements of their customers. Inquiries are 
active and it is thought that a stronger demand and 
increased prices will come with more favorable 
building weather. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, May 14.—Distributers are more 
than ever at the mercy of manufagturers, so far as 
keeping up their stocks is concerned, and every day 
finds it more difficult to secure prompt filling of or- 
ders. This is not so much because less hemlock is 
moving as because of the increased demand that 
seems to be rapidly exhausting the new supplies 
that were sent into the market as soon as possible 
after the opening of lake traffic. Construction stocks 
are most in demand. Prices are very strong. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, May 14.—Poplar continues to have a good 
demand and with the business of the millwork peo- 
ple getting better it looks as if the wood is in for a 
run of business fully up to the supply. Prices are 
strong. 





Baltimore, Md., May 12.—The movement of poplar 
is on the increase. Altho gains in demand may not 
be large, offerings are held down to moderate pro- 
portions. Lower grades are plentiful enough but 
higher grades are scarce. Some very decided ad- 
vances have been made on the lumber in most ac- 


tive demand. Stocks are sufficient for current wants, 
but sellers are not forcing the movement by con- 
cessions. With foreign inquiry showing expansion 
there is every indication that producers will find 
a ready market for all the poplar they can turn 
out. 





Boston, Mass., May 14.—Poplar is firmer, demand 


having materially increased both here and abroad. 
Some foreign orders have been booked for poplar 
boards, both Ists and 2nds, at firm prices. Demand 


has increased from the factory consumers. Pop- 
lar, inch, is now quoted at $100 up to $105, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 14.—Furniture and vehicle 
manufacturers have been actively in the market for 
some of the high grade poplar, the demand for 
wagon box boards being very heavy and the 13- to 
17-inch widths in inch thickness selling close to 
$100, while panel and wide No. 1 ranges from $90 up 
to $130, according to width. These grades of poplar 
are in short supply at the mills as well as in the 
hands of wholesalers, and logging conditions have 
not been favorable to their expansion during the 
last month, so that a firm market is assured and 
probably still higher prices. Even low grade stocks 
sell well up to output of marketable supplies and 
there is not enough lumber going on sticks in any 
of the poplar producing territory of the Ohio Valley 
to cause any fear of a surfeit of stocks this sum- 


mer. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, May 14.—The difficulty with local dis- 
tributers is to get stocks to take care of the trade. 
With the advance in prices of fir the demand has 
grown in volume and now many lumbermen, espe- 
cially from yards that sell fir, are anxious for 
stocks, fearing that present or higher prices are 
with the trade for some time. It appears that buy- 
ers have forgotten all about a possible price break. 
Reports from the mills indicate the biggest fir book- 
ing in months and everything tending to higher 
prices. Red cedar shingles are strong again. 


Portland, Ore., May 10.—Business is very active 
in all lines here and there is a shortage of lumber 
that causes considerable trouble in filling orders. 
Mills are not inclined to book orders in advance for 
some reason, the presumption being that the mar- 
ket is rising and that there is no probability of 
values going lower. Cutting business has shown a 


big improvement and quotations advanced to a $24 
basis on fir for foreign destinations, with an addi- 


tional advance of $2 to become effective in July. 
Yard stock is in heavy demand and supplies low, 
with probability of going still lower as cutting 
orders become more plentiful, notwithstanding some 
mills may adopt the double shift plan of operation. 
The fir log market shows increased strength. Spruce 
box lumber is worth about $19 to $20 at the mill; 
fir dimensions, 2x4—16, $18.50, and No. 2 v. g. floor- 
ing, $41 to $43. Cedar shingles are strong because 
of the shortage as a result of mills having been idle 
much of the time for the last year or more. West- 
ern pine prices are advancing in sympathy with fir 
and spruce and the market is firm. 


Seattle, Wash., May 10.—Production at the fir 
mills continues to advance toward normal but at a 
pace far behind orders, which in the current reports 
are shown to be more than 18 percent above normal. 
The spread between actual production and orders 
is about 40 percent. There is general activity among 
manufacturers and cutting business is on the in- 
crease thru the modification of Government tie 
specifications and the placing of orders aggregat- 
ing about 2,000,000 pieces. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 12.—Discount No. 3 is now in 
effect, carrying with it these advances over Discount 
No, 2: Nos. 1 and 2 vertical flooring, $2; No. 3, $1; 
flat grain, $2; % ceiling, $1; %4 ceiling, $2; drop sid- 
ing, $2; common boards, shiplap, dimension, $1; 
3x3 to 4x12, $1; timbers, $5. The market is firm at 
these advances, altho there is not a great amount 
of buying. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 13.—Fir is being quoted on 
Discount No. 3 on the Rail B list with a further 
stiffening in prices in sight... Retailers are buying 
eagerly anything that is offered. It is getting diffi- 
cult for a buyer to find what he wants as he wants 
it. Orders are filled with fir and larch mixed, as 
there is very little straight fir of any kind offered. 
A good many mills are out of the market entirely 
and others have only a little stock to offer. The 
mills that are still taking orders report that their 
stocks are badly broken, so that it is difficult to get 
prompt shipment. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 14.—The market on all Pacific 
coast woods shows much strength. Wholesalers 
have been advancing their prices, having received 
quotations from the mills that are $1 or so higher 
than a week ago. Fir and spruce are in fair de- 
mand and show some improvement, with building 
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on the gain. The market on California redwood 
is strong and mills are not guaranteeing prices 
for any time ahead. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, May 14.—The western pine situation is 
gradually growing better, the demand for Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine and Idaho white and 
western improving. The building revival that is 
already going on in many places means that west- 
ern pines will come back into their own and trade 
ought to remain at a good level for a long time. 
Prices on most items of California white and sugar 
pine, including all items of cut stock, went up $1 
and all items of Idaho white and western in No. 1 
common and better have gone up the same amount 
Distributers report a growing market for fir larch. 


Spokane, Wash., May 10.—With a strong market 
prevailing there has been an increasing demand 
for western pine during the last week and the future 
is promising. The market is holding up very well in 
all districts of the Inland Empire. 


Boston, Mass., May 14.—There is a noticeable im- 
provement in demand for western white pine here, 
especially for the best selected stock, for which 
prices are especially firm. Current quotations are: 
Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $134; 24%4-, 38-inch, $149; 4-inch, 
$159; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $125; 24%4-, 3-inch, $140; fine 


common, 4/4, $90; 5/4, 6/4, $102; 8/4, $103; barn 
boards, No. 2, 6- to 8-inch, $58; 10-inch, $61; 12- 


inch, $66. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, May 14.—Under date of May 10 redwood 
in some items took an advance ranging from $1 to 
$2, siding advancing $1, while some items in 1% and 
1% finish made the same advance. The $2 advance 
is with frames, pickets, porch rails and the like. 
The demand is very good and the outlook is even 
better. 


San Francisco, Calif., May 10.—The redwood mar- 
ket is very strong, with a growing demand for 
nearly every item in the list. The big jobbing yards 
in California have been ordering heavily to replen- 
ish their stocks and now the small yards are order* 
ing. Other Pacific coast woods have advanced and 
it is expected that redwood will soon go up. East- 
ern business has increased and prompt shipments 
are being made by the mills. Some export in- 
quiries are coming in, altho the volume of new 
business is light. A cargo of redwood has left Hum- 
boldt Bay for England. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 14.—The latest advances in south- 
ern pine that local distributers report are as fol- 
lows: All flooring, $1; ceiling, 50 cents; partition, 
$2; drop siding, $1; finish, $1, and dimension and all 
common boards, 50 cents. Business is good and get- 
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Double the Load; Same Cost 


“You can easily double your load with the Trailmobile and you scarcély realize that the extra 


That tells the experience of E. W. Webb & Company of Kinston, N.C., with a Trailmobile used 

One driver gets twice as much done with no more effort; fuel consump- 
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with trucks: 1), tons Non-reversible ; 2 tons; 34 tons; and 5 tons, 
Reversible. 

DIVISION NO, 3---Trailmobile Semi-trailers: 1 ton; 2 tons: 3 
tons ; 5 tons and 7 tons. 
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ting better; that is, good from the demand stand- 
point, but bad from the standpoint of the dis- 
tributers of southern pine. The buying is coming 
from the yards and factories, with railroad buying 
far below normal. 





Kansas City, Mo., May 13.—The southern pine 
market is booming, compared to what it has been 
for months past. On most items prices are stiff, tho 
quotations are not, as a rule, uniform, due to the 
varying condition of stocks. Dimension and boards 
are in good demand and there is a strong call for oil 
rig timbers. Bridge and culvert material is in fair 
demand. With better weather and an easier labor 
situation the mills are meeting the increased de- 
mand for lumber as well as could be expected. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 13.—All upper grades of , 
southern pine are strong, B&Better finish and 
B&Better flooring being the most wanted items, 
There is a marked scarcity, with the result that 
when the items are wanted the question of price 
cuts little figure. No. 2 shiplap, No. 3 boards and 
2x6 dimension are not moving very well. However, 
other dimension items are strong, especially 2x4 
and 2x8. There is a better demand for transit cars, 
Local distributers are doing a good business and 
retail conditions are considerably better. 


New Orleans, La., May 12.—Bookings for last week 
are reported to be the largest since the armistice 
was signed, the compiled returns from one large 
mill group revealing acceptances in volume exceed- 
ing their normal production, whereas their cur- 
rent output is only about 80 percent of normal, 
These statistics are borne out by current trade 
comment, the general report being that domestic 
demand is, improving steadily, while export cal} 
likewise is picking up, tho at a slower rate. Mill 
stocks are broken in assortment and in consequence 
the brisk call has resulted in the stiffening of prices 
on a number of items in rather low supply. The 
reports on price advances vary, ranging from $1 
to as high as $2.50. Shipments fell below orders and 
production fell below both, but there have been no 
serious complaints about car supply. 





Alexandria, La., May 12.—‘‘How soon and when 
can you ship?” is becoming a stock sentence in in- 
quiries and orders for pine. The demand on all 
items of pine is greatly increasing and the ad- 
vance in price on many items during the last week 
has been from $1 to $2 a thousand feet. The pro- 
duction is increasing and many mills are running 
nearer to their capacity than they have for many 
months previous. Stocks of lower grades, such as 
Nos. 1 and 2, are almost exhausted with almost no 
assortment of dimension. Most mills will not 
book any orders except for such stock as they have 
on hand. 


New York, May 13.—The southern pine situation 
is firmer, but shippers catering to ship building busi- 
ness are unsettled because of the cancelation of con- 
tracts, and the probable temporary falling off of 
business from this source. It is conceded that ship 
yards will be busy, but until they have adjusted 
themselves to present conditions unsettlement is 
bound to occur. Mill stocks are not heavy and in- 
quiries are more active. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 14.—The market in southern 
pine is more active than for a good while and a 
shortage of stock exists at the mills, as is shown by 
the advances on stock lists. Prices on the average 
have advanced about $1.25 during the last two 
weeks, with better grades going up as much as 
$2.50. Even the lower grades have been advancing. 

Boston, Mass., May 14.—A slightly better demand 
for southern longleaf flooring and partition, partly 
due to firmer quotations inducing retailers to stock 
up, has resulted in a decidedly firmer market. More 
repair and alteration work may account for some 
of the improvement. Quotations are: Partition, 
%x3%4, $46 to $49.50; flooring, A, $59.50 to $62; B, 
$57.50 to $59.25; C, $49.50 to $51, sales being made at 
or about the higher prices. No. 2 common is dull 
and is quoted at, 6-inch, $36 to $37; 8-inch, $37 to 
$38. Altho the situation is still upset a little, more 
roofers are now being ordered. 

Baltimore, Md., May 12.—The movement of 
Georgia pine is held down to moderate proportions 
because construction work is not yet under way on 
an extensive scale. Assortments at the mills are 
relatively small and stocks held here are not large. 
Dressed stocks are scarce and prices realized are 
very attractive. The outlook is excellent and mem- 
bers of the trade are optimistic. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 14.—Manufacturers grow 
more and more independent with an increase of 
orders and the excellent support that has been 
given recent upward movements of quotations. 
Nothing like normal business for the industry is 
being done, but the demand grows and general con- 
ditions improve. All fear that stocks would ac- 
cumulate on an inactive market are passing and 
some distributers are getting a little nervous about 
being able to guarantee delivery on time of all the 
orders now on their books. There has been 4 
steadying of the market in all sections, and while 
inquiries from building interests slumped a little fol- 
lowing the May Day labor demands it is not thought 
adjustment of the wage differences will take long, 
in view of the new construction work that is com- 
ing on the market. All kinds of building lumber 


and finishing material holds strong and the general 
market average is a trifle higher than a week ago. 
There is a marked improvement in dimension and 
flooring. 
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The following f. 0. b. prices prevail at mills in the 


sections indicated : 





FLOORING 
See” Te A, ks iwi s 6s 


| err 
FG T&better 


1x4” BG A ..ccccccee 


N 
FG 2 ee eerccens 


1x6” No. 1, 
No. 2, 
7 | 
CEILING— 
%x4” B&better 
Mb Diche Casas 
No. 
54x4” B&better 


| 1?) Saree 

%x4” B&better ...... 

; OL eee 
PARTITION-— 

1x4” B&better 

ne 3 cidaesew anes 


BEVEL SIDING— 
% x6” 1? teed 


Drop Sipinc—- 
1x4 or 6” ta 


FINIsSH— 


Bébetter Rough: 
1x6 t 0 12” 


ESE. & 10% «was sc ccices 

1%4x4 to12”.......: 

1% & 2x4 to 12”.... 
Bébetter Surface d: 

1x4” 


144x4 SGM vice wes 

1%, & 2x4 to 12”.... 

15x4 to 12"'........ 
C Surfaced: 


“Be better- 


Casina & Base, 
4& 


8& 10” hake aim: era'elios Serene 
JAMBS, = 
2 oe 
1%, 1% & 2x4 & 6”.... 
Boarps, S18 or S28S— 
INO. 3, 3S6 26 33"... oo 
SE GS", 26 © FO nce 
Other ; na 
1x10”, 14 & 16 Ne 
Pwr isthe... 
E32", 14 & 16".... 
Other Igths. | 
No. 2 (all oA to 20’): 
EEO TO Be wsceeeees 
x Rg” 


ix 6 t to 12” esas ede 
b> a le ee 


lengths Wik Sb wees Oe 
Fencina, S18S— 
No. 1, 1x 4”, 16° : 
Other lengths. F 
an”. 36° J 
Other lengths. . 
No. 2 ‘= wgethe) ; 


: (is 


SHIPLAP— 
No. 1, 1x 8”, 14 & 16’ 
Other lengths. 
1x10”, 14 & 16’ 
Other le a ‘ 
No. 2 ey 20 we a: 


1x10” 
GrooveD Roorine 
No. 1, 1x10”, 14 & 16’ 
Other lengths. . 
Dayangros, 81S8S1k— 
, 2x 4°, 10° 
12° 
16’ 


Jack- 
son- 
ville, 
Fla 


. 47.008 


43.758 


: 37.00 


35.60 
24.88 
49.008 


: 41.508 


36.10 


33.00 


= 


21.33 


Hat- 
ties- 
burg, 
Miss, 


52.00 


25.25 
37.50 
27.75 


26. ‘00 


27.50 
26.50 
24.50 


36.00 
83.75 
26.50 
20.25 


37.50 
36.50 
34.00 
38.00 
42.25 
42.50 


33.00 
26.50 
35.00 


27.75 
26.50 
26.75 
29.25 
20.00 
21.00 
21.00 
22.25 


12.00 
34.00 
34.00 
33.50 


26.00 
26.50 


18.75 
19.00 
32.00 
$2.00 
27.25 
27.50 


21.50 
21.50 


26.25 
25.25 
26.00 





Alew- 


Kan- 
sas 


andria, City, 
Mo. 


La, 
53.00 


37.00 





37.00 
36.25 
33.00 
#26. 00 


* 
, 
pa - 
o 
) 


33.50 
32.00 
*23.7 


39.00 


+27. 25 


37.25 
38.25 
39.25 


44.75 


36.75 
38.25 
88.25 
39.50 
40,25 
43.50 


48.75 


*34.50 
*36.00 
*37.50 
*41.00 


42.75 
43.25 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
5.50 
35.50 


27.50 
26.00 
80.00 
19.25 


21.25 


23.00 
26.00 
19.00 
22.00 
81.75 


53.50 
42.00 


37.00. 


*37.00 
83.75 


38.00 


38.00 


a4 
3 
2 
23 


47.50 
50.00 
89.75 


34.00 


47.25 
48.50 


49.50 
50.50 


36.00 


28.25 
28.00 
31.50 


21.25 
20.25 
21.50 
13.00 
31.00 


18.75 
19.00 


22.00 
31.50 
83.00 
32.75 


28.00 
27.25 











Jack- Hat- Kan- 
son- ties- Alex- sas 
ville, burg, andria, City, 
Fla. iss. La. Mo. 

18 & 20’ 27.00 28.25 28.75 

ae Or. Te x 25.00 25.25 26.50 

OS — 23.50 24.25 25.00 

: | a oe 25.00 25.50 26.00 

18 & 20’ 25.00 25.50 26.50 

au OF, 30" wwe 26.50 *26.25 27.00 

ae as 25.00 25.50 26.00 

7. 26.00 26.50 27.75 

18 & 20’ 26. 50 27.00 28.00 

aio", 10° 28.25 

12’ oe 25.50 26.75 

| wares 27.00 28.50 

18 & 20’ 28.00 28.75 

po ee sc050 Gee 

ae sae 28.75 29.50 

Ce eens 29.75 30.00 

18 & 20’ 30.00 31.25 

We DS. Fee Be ee 25.00 26.25 

Be cone 23.25 24.78 

ae aie) exe x 23.75 26.25 

18 & 20’ 26.00 *25.50 26.50 

2x 6”, ween inane soe 

22.50 24.00 

22.75 25.25 

24.50 24.50 

2x 8”, ine see 

*23.25 23.00 

*26.00 24.50 

gece "See 

2x10”, ces pepe 

*25.50 24.00 

*26.50 25.25 

cece Se 

2x12”, «stca  ae 

*26.25 25.50 

“eee 7.25 

28.00 

No. 3, 2x 4” war 

2x 6” Laas 

2x 4 tol 16.00 

soe TIMBERS— 
No. 1 Sq.E&S S848, 20’ 
& under : 

Or. ceed vuersceuvas 26.50 27.00 26.75 
TO dachseeeeestuns 31.75 .... 28.00 
Dee hecuuees neeeeeee ‘ 33.75 *30.00 32.00 
14” Seukhiacevas ee Swed 
EG cwectousees coe 41.50 

SHORTLEAF TIMBERS— 
No. 1 S48, 20’ & under: 

Be vivant ness needs 24.00 
Te 8tée Cucrkaceess ecco ae 

a  wkaneeseseeeude sence See 
14” Lewarennn we ooo 84,50 

PLASTER Lata— 
“ee SS Wee ee 4.00" 3.75 3.75 
NOG ie Wa @ coeds ceiee 3.25* 2.60 2.50 
BRYKIT ‘Lari— 
‘ EEC Ter cece Se osse 2 
8 & 10° aetecdnd l ceeke cece oes cece Se 
13° & 1OMM@OP. .cccccces cece sees ccee 20.25 
Car —" (all x4 & 
B&better, 9 & 18’.... 37.00 *36.00 
10 & ae ace *35.00 
O° cduasoragne 36.00 *32.00 
No. 3, @8238'... 34.00 nia eves 
10 & 20’ 33.00 32.00 
E ex eontae ee 31.00 “ene eoes 
5’ & multiples. 31.00 nels 
i eee 26.00 *23.00 
Car DECKING— 
No. 1, y to 3”, 9, 10, 
\ f ) Are 28.50 
Car SILLS, a 
8”, 34 to Oe cecctcoss eee i 
On GN scsneeses 35.00 ere 
STRINGERS— 
4 yh 7x16 & 8x16”, 
26 «& Se 64:4:60-668 eeeES 48.00 
GE Be wheasacsaceds ---- %50.00 
No. 1 rough, 26 & 28’. 48.00 
JACKSONVILLE : S—gap; *—kiln dried ; ‘—cull, 


* Last week’s quotation. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., May 12.—The following prices have 
been obtained on the items below enumerated f. 0. b. 
Norfolk, Va.: 4/4 No. 1 edge, $42 to $44; No. 2, 
$39 to $41; No. 3, $37 to $38; 4/4 edge box, $28 to 
$30; 4/4 edge culls, $27; 4/4 edge red heart, $26; 
4/4 cull red heart, $19; 6-inch box rough, $31 to $32. 
No. 1, 8-inch rough, $45.50 to $47; No. 2, $43; No. 3, 


$38; box, $32 to $33; culls, $27.50; red heart, $26.50° 


No. 1, 10-inch, $46.50 to $47.50; No. 2, $44.50 to 
$45.50; No. 3, $38 to $39; box, $33 to $34; culls, $28; 
red heart, $27. No. 1, 12-inch, $49 to $50; No. 2, 
$46.50 to $47.50; No. 3, $41; box, $34 to $35; culls, 
$29; red heart, $28. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $45 to $47; 
No. 2, $43 to $45; No. 3, $38.50; box, $30 to $31; No. 1 
6/4 edge, $46 to $48; No. 2, $44 to $46; No. 3, $39.50; 
box, $31 to $32; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $49 to $50; No. 2, 
$47 to $48; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $33 to $34; box 
bark strips, $22 to $23. No. 1, 6-inch dressed four 
sides, $48.50; No. 2, $47; No. 1, 8-inch, $49.50; No. 2, 
$48; No. 1, 10-inch, $50.50; No. 2, $48.50; No, 1, 12- 
inch, $53; No. 2, $51. No. 1, 13/16x21%4- & 3-inch rift 
flooring, $58.50; No. 2, $55. 50; No. 1, 13/16-inch 
flooring, $44.50 to $46.50; No. 2, $43.50 to $45; No. 3, 
$38.50 to $39.50; No. 4, $32.50 to $34; No. 1, %-inch 
ceiling, $30 to $30.50; No. 2, $27.50 to $29; No. 3, $25 
to $25.50; No. 4, $21.75 to $22.50; No. 1, 7/16-inch 
ceiling, $31 to $32.50; No. 2, $29 to $30; No. 3, $26.50 
to $28.50; No. 4, $24 to $24.50; No. 1, 13/16-inch par- 
tition, $46.50 to $49; No. 2, $45 to $47; No. 3, $39.50 to 
$40.50; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $39 to $40; 
6-inch roofers, $32.50 to $33.50; 8-inch, $33 to $34; 
10-inch, $34 to $35; 12-inch, $35 to $36; 2-inch factory 
flooring, $32 to $33; 3-inch factory flooring, $34 to 
$35; No. 1 pine lath, $6; 2-inch box heart, $40; 3-inch, 
$41. 

New York, N. Y., May 13.—The weak feature of 
North Carolina pine is the lack of any box demand. 
Several good sized blocks of stock which were 
bought for war purposes are still unused and new 
demands for box purposes are lacking. Building 
schedules are in better demand but actual orders do 
not keep pace with inquiries. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 14.—The shortleaf pine mar- 
ket is strong, numerous advances having occurred 
in the last two weeks. The better grades are espe- 
cially strong and in light supply. Wholesalers ex- 
pect prices to remain strong, since the building 
trade is on a larger scale than for many weeks. 
The low grades are a little firmer, tho the demand 
is disappointing. 





Boston, Mass., May 14.—Trade in North Carolina 
pine is dull. Demand for rough edge is particularly 
slow. At times there is some cutting to induce 
trade. Quotations generally firmly maintained are, 
for rough edge, 4/4 under 12, $49 to $51. Roofer 
prices are most varied at the present time and the 
market is still somewhat upset. The average quota- 
tion for air-dried stock is, 1x6, $36 to $37; 1x8, $37 
to $38. But some roofers are offered at much lower 
prices. 


Baltimore, Md., May 12.—There has been a slight 
improvement in North Carolina pine trade, greater 
interest being shown by boxmakers, who have given 
a number of sizable orders of late. There is less 
pressure on the market, so that in the main prices 
were acceptable. Waiting for concessions is about 
at an end, as the box needs of packers will make 
ordering imperative and an increasing inquiry tends 
to steady quotations. Requirements of builders are 
on the increase. Receipts were held down so that 
an enlarged demand would reduce stocks. Dressed 
stocks are small and they remain high. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., May 12.—Today’s reports are 
uniformly optimistic, noting continued improve- 
ment of call, with all price tendencies upward. 
The call for mixed cars leads, being notably active 
from middle western territory and improved from 
the eastern markets. There is a good business in 
straight cars of factory selects. Mill stocks are 
broken, and while strenuous efforts are making to 
increase production, Louisiana mills have not yet 
attained normal output, partly because of labor 
inefficiency and partly of weather and swamp con- 
ditions. No complaint on the score of car supply 
was heard, and shipments are going forward 
promptly when orders can be filled in all items. 
One large concern announces that it is no longer 
accepting orders at current quotations for delivery 
more than sixty days ahead, 


May 14.—The cypress trade is getting 
better, but distributers say the mills have short 
stocks. The demand is coming from both the yards 
and the factories and mixed cars represent the vol- 
ume more than anything else. Prices are strong. 


Chicago, 





St: Louis, Mo., May 12.—-The market for cypress is 
firm and the signs point to further advances. There 
has been some increase in buying of both yard and 
factory stock. Distributers report that they are do- 
ing a good business because of their ability to ship 
mixed cars quickly. 


Alexandria, La., May 12.—The demand for cypress 
is increasing and one solid week of rain has greatly 
hindered the manufacturers who are trying to in- 
crease production. Dry stocks in upper grades are 
entirely exhausted and, in fact, with the exception 
of a small amount of 2-inch shop and Nos. 1 and 2 
common, there is little dry stock left. The orders 
and inquiries cover practically all grades of cypress 
but are particularly numerous on higher grades, 
Retail dealers are making desperate efforts to get 
stock but find most items scarce and it is doubtful 
if much cypress will be available with the spring 
and summer rush. Prices are advancing. 


New York, N,. Y., May 13.—The cypress movement 
is better distributed. Prices are firm and the stocks 
in this vicinity usually available for shipment in 
small lots are much lower than usual for this time 
of the year. Shipments have come from the South 
very slowly and cypress stocks are more badly 
broken than for a long time. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 14.—The cypress demand is 
increasing, as the planing mills are getting a large 
number of orders. The outlook is for better build- 
ing, now that Government financing is out of the 
way. The mills report that labor is scarce and 
they are obliged to raise prices. The trade in gen- 
eral is short of stock. 


Boston, Mass., May 14.—Cypress lumber is firmer 
and in greater demand. There is especially noted a 
better demand for finish. Trade in all lines is im- 
proving gradually and the outlook is good. Current 
quotations are: 1Ists and 2nds, 4/4, $69.50 to $72; 
5/4, 6/4, $71.50 to $74; 8/4, $80.50 to $83.50; No. 1 
shop, 4/4, $46.50 to $48; 5/4, 6/4, $53 to $55; 8/4, 
$58 to $59. 


Baltimore, Md., May 12.—Altho inquiry for cypress 
is still limited, developments taking place in com- 
petitive woods are likely to give cypress a further 
boost. There are no large accumulations at the 
mills, there has been no excess of offerings and 
stocks here are small, so that the situation is in 
excellent shape. . 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 14.—Strength rather than 
increased activity features the cypress market, but 
with demand well maintained and stocks threat- 
ened by the long continued inactivity at the log- 
ging camps confidence is expressed in firm price lists 
for some time. Representatives of the southern 
mills report better outlook for mill activities and a 
prospect that broken stocks will be filled within a 
few weeks, so that every demand from the distribut- 
ing trade can be met satisfactorily. Prices are firm. 
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SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, May 14.—Red cedar shingles took a climb 
upward this week, the new quotation on clears being 
$5.10, Chicago basis, or 5 cents over last week, while 
stars went to $3.95, Chicago basis, or an advance 
of 15 cents. White cedars remain: Extra, $4.40; 
standards, $3.55, and sound butts, $2.65. Lath de- 
mand is improving. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 12.—Demand for shingles 
has exhausted transit stocks and sales are being 
made freely for Coast shipment at prices far above 
the recent transit car quotations. The demand is 
especially strong for special grades and clears, which 
are a dollar a thousand above star quotations. Of- 
ferings are light and tho business has not reached 
any great volume, compared with boom years before 
the war, it is coming so fast that an increase in 
mill output may yet be necessary to meet trade de- 
mands. 

Seattle, Wash., May 10.—Labor troubles at vari- 
ous mills and a continuous tightening in the supply 
of shingle logs have further strengthened the market 
for red cedar shingles. While the supply has been 
curtailed, the demand has been about constant— 
with the result that prices are mounting to high 
levels. Stars are at $2.85 and clears at $3.75. Con- 
cessions made to labor in the Ballard mills will tend 
to simplify the local problem, with some increase in 
the output; but with the best logs strong at $17 and 
up, the shingle market is strong. 





Kansas City, Mo., May 13.—The shingle market 
appears to be a handicap race between dealers try- 
ing to get enough stock to keep up with the de 
mand and retailers buying everything in sight. Pre- 
dictions of $3 stars and $4 clears made a few weeks 
ago have been almost realized, the general market 
today being $2.95 for stars and $3.85 for clears. Deal- 
ers have practically stopped putting out lists, as 
new quotations nullify printed lists before they can 
get into the mails. Dealers have very few cars to 
list and quotations now are made subject to mill 
shipment, as it is impossible to maintain anything 
like a transit line. Better grades are moving up 
and are in strong enough demand to keep pace with 
the commoner grades. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 12.—Following an advance in 
the price of shingles the market has been rather 
quiet. The present prices in this territory, Pacific 
coast base, are $3.80 for clears and $2.75 for stars. 


New Orleans, La., May 12.—Cypress shingle de- 
mand continues to exceed supply by a margin that 
compels refusal of a good many orders. Few 
of the mills are in position to book straight cars 
either of shingles or lath, and some are even limit- 
ing the number of lath shipped in mixed cars, mill 
stocks being diminished by recent and current brisk 
call. While no price changes are reported in this 
field, some of the East coast mills have advanced 
their quotations on cypress lath. 


Boston, Mass., May 14.—Demand for shingles is 
almost normal and there is a very slight improve- 
ment in demand for lath. Limited production of 
both serves to maintain prices. The 15%-inch lath 
sell at $4.90 to $5 and 1%4-inch at $4.50 to $4.60. As 
the supply of extra clear white cedar shingles is lim- 
ited and demand fair the minimum quotation is 
$5.40; clears are quoted at $4.90; really good Wash- 
ington and British Columbias at $5 and upward to 
$5.50. Clapboards are not in active demand and 
4-foot, extras, sell at $60; clears at $58. Furring 
is still dull and 2-inch sells at $37. 


Baltimore, Md., May 12.—The beginning of con- 
struction has brought somewhat of an increase in 
inquiry for shingles and their prices are firmly 
maintained. Mills have no important accumulations 
to dispose of. Lath are in even better demand and 
prices are firm. As the output of the mills does not 
appear to be running ahead of demand, there is a 
prospect for continued firmness with the possibility 
of an advance. 





Buffalo, N. Y., May 14.—The red cedar shingle 
market has been remarkably strong. Several ad- 
vances have occurred and mills expect a further 
rise. Extra clears are quoted at $5.41, with stars 
at $4.23, with few shingles obtainable for prompt 
delivery. Buying is beginning to assume larger 
proportions. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 13.—Demand con- 
tinues strong but not as active as a few days ago. 
Buying is expected to continue on a healthy basis, 
as inquiries indicate that much stock is needed by 
consumers. An advance of 10 cents on all Coast 
shingles is reported during the last week. An in- 
creasing demand, including orders from the Govern- 
ment, has resulted in another advance of $2 on fir 
since a week ago. Demand is in excess of the sup- 
ply, which gives evidence of becoming less plentiful 
under the heavy call for it. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 14.—Steady improvement is 
reported from the shingle market, with demand suf- 
ficient to keep prices firm while supplies remain so 
low and broken. Cedar stocks are wholly inade- 
quate to any continued demand of volume, and the 
situation ‘as to cypress is not much better just at 
this time, but the cypress mills are not so far away 
in an emergency. Prices all around are firm. Lath 
movement is a little brisker and in some quarters 
of the market the supplies of pine and cypress are 
reported exceedingly low, while the mills offer no 
encouragement for an early replenishment of the 
broken stocks that are encountered by all buyers. 
Prices are unchanged. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in oignatare. 

Heading counts as two lin 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order, No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











FOR SALE 
2,000 acres Red Oak and Gum wuimber at $3.75 per acre. 
One-half cash, and will take balance in lumber and will 
finance you. We can buy several small mills very cheap to 
move on this tract. Limited time in which to remove, 
Address “T, 44,’ care American Lumberman, 


FOR Ser Te BUNKS 
80 double deck, single width, ail metal bunks; also 150 
single mattresses, HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL CO., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


HALF INTEREST IN OLD ESTABLISHED 
Retail yard. Chance of a lifetime. You must know just 
the person to take full management. Sales $100,000 yearly. 
Small progressive city, 3 hours from New York. Unusual 
attractive surroundings. Competition ideal. No planing 
mill complications. Must be a money maker honorably. 
$20,000 cash required. Character first consideration, Ad- 
dress ‘‘T, 27,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—ANY INFORMATION 
Of George D. Fisher, age 41, height 5 feet, 11% inches, 
weight about 180 Ibs., sandy “complexion, hair auburn, Is 
all around sawmill man, Any information will be gladly 
received by his father, J. H. FISHER, 2709 Clark Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 














AN ADVERTISEMENT 


In the AMERICAN LUMBHRMAN would be seen by the 
very people who are interested—it 


WILL 


always carry your message to more readers—bring better 
returns than any other medium and 


MAKD 
ou money—send your advertisement to the ‘‘Greatest Lum- 
her Journal on Harth’’ and get quick results all the time— 
it isa 

GooD 
thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many wants 
each day and has no equal as a salesman, 

Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





WANTED—YARD MANAGER 


For lumber yard in small town in Illinois. Young man 
preferred. 
Address “T, 15,’’ care American Lumberman, 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Lumber yard foreman in connection with interior finish 
factory at Champaign, Il. Must he familiar with both 
hard and soft woods and able to direct men in unloading 
and grading a, gy the cars. Give age, experience, 
references and expected in first communication, 
THR ALEXANDEN “LUMBER COMPANY, Champaign, Il. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
For good sized lumber yard in town of 30,000. Man with 
experience in retail, competition desired, 
dress “T, 16,’’ care American TLumberman, 


WANTED—A COMPETENT MARRIED MAN 
To load wagons and unload cars in a retail lumber yard 
near Chicago; steady oe good wages 
ress 10,"’ care Ame rictn Lumberman. 


WANTED—GOOD LUMBERMAN 
About 80 years old who is good bookkeeper and salesman 
and can estimate small houses for private yard in good 
Montana town, doing $50,000 business annually. Please 
state experience in first letter. 
Address “T, 7,’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—HARDWOOD SAWMILL FOREMAN 
Double band and resaw. a ee employers, salary to 
, start on and time to a 

ress 7 HE ay ome American Lumberman,. 


WANTED—BY LARGE MILLWORK FACTORY 
Located in a growing southern city, a young man famillar 
with plans and prices to serve part time as assistant esti- 
mator in the office and balance of his time on the road as 
estimator and salesman. Man of experience, ability and 
character required. Good opportunity for the right party. 
Will pay good salary. Give references. 

Address “T, 5,’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN AS 
Boo 4 and general office man for retail lumber yard 
in Detro! State age, experience and salary expected... Best 
of references and = record required. 
dress 8,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED 70 HIRE A YOUNG MAN 
Bookkeeper and stenographer familiar with the lumber 
business—good future for the right party. Give reference 
and salary expected in the first letter. All correspondence 
treated as strictly confidential. déiten BOX No. 576, 
Topeka, Kan, 
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YELLOW PINE SALES MANAGER. 
For well established wholesale and manufacturing concern, 
now well organizd and making money. All conditions the 
very best. Location large city north, Want man who can 
devote entire time to sales office and one who can invest 
ten thousand dollars or more, acting as treasurer and direc- 
tor. Must be thoro lumberman, know the markets; only 
high class man will be considered. State age, experience, 
salary, amount could invest and when could report. Work 
fast, as there are few propositions like this on the market, 
Address “R, 26," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR COMMISSARY 
Store, healthy sawmill town in northern Louisiana. Must 
be capable buyer and competent to handle colored trade as 
well as white. Give following information in first letter, 
otherwise application will not be considered: Age, married 
or single, references, salary wanted, 

Address “T, 2,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A MARRIED MAN FOR 
Retail lumber and hardware; must be accurate and com- 
petent. Salary and answer in own handwriting. 
Address “T, 9,’’ care American Lumberman., 


WANTED—PLANING SUPERINTENDENT 
Foreman, familiar with manufacturing of all kinds of in- 
terior trim. Must also be able to do detailing and estimat- 
ing. Good opportunity for the right man. 

ddress “T, 43,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS ACCOUNTANT 
By concern doing half-million dollar annual retail business. 
Man understanding costs and thoroughly acquainted with 
lumber essential. 
Address “T, 38,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT ESTIMATOR 
To work principally on country lists. Would prefer man 
with some knowledge of =. a Give references, age 
and salary wanted in first let 
RADFORD & WRIGHT CO., Duluth, Minn. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Planing mill machine working foreman for good sized retail 
planing mill, 
Address “T, 41,"" care American Lumberman. 


MANUFACTURER OF NORTHERN 
Hardwood and Hemlock lumber. Has opening for young 
man as Assistant in Chicago sales office. One who is 
familiar with freight tariffs and who has had some exper- 
jence with Northern wood preferred. Give details of expér- 
ience, with whom employed and salary expected. 

dress “T 28," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED AND COMPETENT _ 
Order Clerk, in retail lumber office, with thorough knowl- 
edge of sash, doors, frames, interior trim and lumber used 
in the house. Good salary to right party. Located in 
central Michigan, in growing city of 100,000 and doing a 
large retail business. State wages expected in your appli- 
cation. 

Address “T 29,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER & ASSISTANT MANAGER 
In large yard in western South Dakota. Must be good sales- 
man, have pleasing personality and ability and ambition to 
advance. An exceptional opening for capable man who is 





























not afraid of hard work where same will be appreciated and. 


rewarded. In first letter state full particulars, experience, 
references, how soon you could come and salarv asked. 
Address “T. 31,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ENERGETIC, CAPABLE 
Retail lumberman to act as a in town of 10,000; good 
business. Salary $115.00. Opportunity for experienced man- 
ager to have management of one of a line of yards within 
twelve months. State age, married or single, experience, 
and complete qualifications in first letter. 
BOX 256, Independence, Kans. 








RITE US 

When you want employment, employees, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber lands, saw- 
mills, plaining mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, 
cars, rails, etc. If you don’t want anything you may have 
something to sell. A cheap and quick way to get what you 
want or sell what you don’t want is to advertise in the 
Wanted and For Sale Department of the American Lumber- 
man, Published every Saturday. Goes everywhere. Write 


us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bidg., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—BLOCK SETTER 
For Band Mill in Indiana, 
THE FULLERTON-POWELL HWD. LBR. CO. 
Porte, Ind. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
To operate lath mill by contract. Furnish own crew. 
GERMAIN & BOYD LUMBER COMPANY, 
Atlanta, La. 


——— WANTED A oa YARD 
In New Mexico. Town of 3,000 population 
GIBSON-FAW LUMBER COMP ANY, “Eipuamenane, N. M. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND BILLER 
Must be competent to list material, take measurements at 
buildings, billing into mill and detailing. State age and 
experience. High grade mill. Addre 
HYDE-MURPHY COMPANY, Ridgway, Pa. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SASH & DOOR MEN. 
Two good estimators, two traveling salesmen, one good 
general office man for sash and door concern in Central 
West. With your application give age and experience. 
Address ‘““MILL,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—COMPETENT SCALERS AND 
Loaders for loading and handling lumber, should have re- 
tail experience. Transportation charges refunded if satis- 
factory after six months service. Write stating age, expe- 
rience, recommendations and salary desired. F. M. SIB- 
LEY LUMBER COMPANY, Kercheval & Beaufait Avenues, 
Detroit, Michigan. 























WANTED 
1 edgerman for band and circular mill 
1 box factory superintendent 
1 logging superintendent 
Above positions in Colorado. Write for particulars and give 
wages expected, stating how soon could come. 
dress “S. 12," care American en 
WANTED—RETAIL YARD FOREMA 
Young man of experience and familiar with i mill 
work and building mere. 
Address . 2," care American Lumberman. 


WAN ANTED COMPETENT YARDMAN 
Retail yard, 40 miles from Chicago, 35,000 pop. Reference 


and salary first ne 
Address . 25,"° care American Lumberman. 











WANTEDYGUNG LADY BOOKKEEPER 
Experienced and capable of doing general office work in 
retail lumber office, Good country town short distance 
from Chicago. Splendid peor tantty. 

Address “7. care American Lumberman. 


May 17, 1919 














